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The revision which the lectures required could not be com- 
pleted as quickly as I had hoped because of the distractions 
of other obligations. Nothing has been changed in the 
essential structure of the lectures. Some additional material 
has been added. The original fifth lecture has been ex- 
panded so that the material in it is presented in Chapters V 
and VI of this volume. The ninth and tenth lectures, on 
the other hand, have been contracted into Chapter X of 
this volume. 

I am indebted to my wife, Ursula M. Niebuhr my col- 
leagues Professor Paul Tillich and President Henry Sloane 
Coffin, my brother, Professor H. Richard Niebuhr, and to 
Doctor Howard Chandler Robbins for reading the entire 
manuscript at various times and offering many helpful 
suggestions in regard to both the matter and the form. I 
owe a special debt of gratitude to Doctor Coffin because of 
his painstaking work on the manuscript and for suggestions 
which eliminated many obscurities in thought and style. If 
the critics should find this volume easier to read than the pre- 
vious one, as I hope they will, Doctor Coffin will deserve their 
gratitude also. Mr. William Savage of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons has given the manuscript an exacting attention, 
beyond the official responsibilities of his position. My 
former student, the Reverend Fred Denbeaux, has prepared 
the index and I am indebted to him. 

A word of gratitude is due to friendly critics to the first 
volume whose suggestions have prompted me in many 
instances to seek clarifications of points and positions which 
were subject to misunderstanding. I am of course unable, 
and have not tried, to meet the criticism of those who are in 
fundamental disagreement with the general thesis of this 
work. 

I have covered a rather wide variety of thought in seeking 
to define the Christian view of human history and to assess 
its significance. In performing this task I have naturally 
exceeded my scholarly competence in many fields of inquiry. 
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vii 

The critics will no doubt be able to point to many errors in 
detail and, perhaps also, in fundamental principles of inter- 
pretation. I hope, however, that, despite these limitations, 
my total effort may make some modest contribution to a 
reconsideration of the interpretation of life and historical 
destiny. The crisis in which we live today is more than a 
political one. While political institutions are being shaken 
to their foundations by the world catastrophe which has 
overwhelmed us, it will become increasingly apparent that 
the philosophical and religious presuppositions by which 
men live are as seriously challenged by world events as are 
the political institutions by which they have ordered their 
lives. The belief which informs these pages is that the 
Christian faith represents deeper sources of insight into the 
meaning of life and, therefore, also greater sources of power 
for the fulfilment of life than has been assumed in the main 
currents of modem culture. 

Union Theological Seminaby 
New York Ctty 


Reinhold Nibbuhb 
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CHAPTER I 


HUMAN DESTINY AND HISTORY 

I 

M an is, and yet is not, involved in the flux of nature and 
time. He is a creature, subject to nature’s necessities 
and limitations ; but he is also a free spirit who knows of the 
brevity of his years and by this knowledge transcends the 
temporal by some capacity within himself. Man “ brings 
his years to an end as a tale that is told ”, having an even 
shorter life span than some dumb creatures. But the sense 
of melancholy which the anticipation of death induces in the 
human spirit is not known in the animal world. To brood 
either anxiously or with studied and learned serenity upon 
the fact that man is as “ the grass which flourisheth in the 
morning and in the evening is cut down and withereth ” 
is to reveal the whole dimension of existence which distin- 
guishes man from the animal world. 

Man’s abihty to transcend the flux of nature gives him 
the capacity to make history. Human history is rooted in 
the natural process, but it is something more than either the 
determined sequences of natural causation or the capricious 
variations and occurrences of the natural world. It is com- 
pounded of natural necessity and human freedom. Man’s 
freedom to transcend the natural flux gives him the possi- 
bility of grasping a span of time in his consciousness and 
thereby of knowing history. It also enables liim to change, 
re-order and transmute the casual sequences of nature and 
thereby to make history. The very ambiguity of the word 
“ history ” (as something that occurs and as something that 

B 1 
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HUMAN DESTINY AND HISTOBY [CH. I 

is remembered and recorded) reveals the common source of 
both human actions and human knowledge in human 
freedom.! 

There is no point in human history in which the human 
spirit is freed of natural necessity. But there is also no 
point at which the mind cannot transcend the given circum- 
stances to imagine a more ultimate possibility. Thus the 
conflicts of history need not be accepted as normative, but 
man looks towards a reahty where these conflicts are over- 
come in a reign of universal order and peace. History thus 
moves between the limits of nature and eternity. All 
human actions are conditioned on the one hand by nature’s 
necessities and limitations, and determined on the other hand 
by an exphcit or implicit loyalty to man’s conception of the 
changeless principles which underlie the change. His 
loyalty to these principles prompts him to seek the ehmina- 
tion of contingent, irrelevant and contradictory elements in 
the flux, for the sake of realizing the real essence of his life, 
as defined by the unchanging and eternal power which 
governs it. 

A basic distinction may be made between various inter- 
pretations of the meaning of life by noting their attitude 
towards history. Those which include history in the realm 
of meaning see it as a process which points and moves 
towards a fuller disclosure and realization of life’s essential 
meaning. Those which exclude it, do so because they regard 
history as no more than natural finiteness, from which the 
human spirit must be freed. They consider man’s involve- 
ment in nature as the very cause of evil, and define the 
ultimate redemption of life as emancipation from finiteness. 
In the one case history is regarded as potentially meaning- 
ful, waiting for the ultimate disclosure and realization of its 
meaning. In the other case it is believed to be essentially 
meaningless. It may be regarded as a realm of order ; 
but the order is only the subordinate one of natural necessity 
1 Cf. Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History, Part IV, Ch. 2. 
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which affects the meaning of Hfe negatively. It is a mortal 
coil which must be shuffled off. 

The difference in the attitude of various cultures towards 
history is determined by contradictory estimates of man’s 
transcendence over historical process, including his final 
transcendence over himself. In the one case it is assumed 
that since this capacity for self-transcendence represents the 
highest capacity of the human spirit, the fulfilment of life 
must naturally consist in man’s emancipation from the 
ambiguities of history. His partial immersion in and 
partial transcendence over nature must be transmuted into 
a total transcendence. Some sort of eternity is therefore the 
goal of human striving in non-historical religions and 
philosophies ; and the eternity which is man’s end is the 
fulfilment of history to the point of being its negation. In 
this eternity there is “no separation of thing from thing, no 
part standing in isolated existence estranged from the rest 
and therefore nowhere is there any wronging of another.” ^ 

In religions which regard history as contributing to the 
meaning of life the attitude towards man’s partial involve- 
ment in, and partial transcendence over, the process of 
nature and the flux of time is totally different. This 
ambiguous situation is not regarded as the evil from which 
man must be redeemed. The evil in the human situation 
arises, rather, from the fact that men seek to deny or to 
escape prematurely from the uncertainties of history and to 
claim a freedom, a transcendence and an eternal and uni- 
versal perspective which is not possible for finite creatures. 
The problem of sin rather than finiteness is, in other words, 
either implicitly or explicitly the basic problem of life. 
Yet the problem of finiteness is not eliminated. It is 
recognized that a man who stands in an historical process is 
too limited in vision to discern the full meaning of that pro- 
cess, and too limited in power to fulfil the meaning, however 
much the freedom of his knowledge and his power is one 

^ Plotiniis, Enneads, iii, ii:l. 
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element in the stuff of history. Hence the temporal problem 
of human history and destiny in historical religions is : 
how the transcendent meaning of history is to be disclosed 
and fulfilled, since man can discern only partial meanings 
and can only partially realize the meaning he discerns. 
In modem corruptions of historical religion this problem 
is solved very simply by the belief that the cumulative 
effects of history will endow weak man with both the wisdom 
and the power to discern and to fulfil life’s meaning. 

In the more profound versions of historical religion it is 
recognized, however, that there is no point in history, what- 
ever the cumulations of wisdom and power, in which the 
finiteness of man is overcome so that he could complete his 
own life, or in which history as such does not retain the 
ambiguity of being rooted in nature-necessity on the one 
hand while pointing towards transcendent, “ eternal ” and 
trans -historical ends on the other hand. 

Historical religions are therefore by their very nature 
prophetic-Messianic. They look forward at first to a point 
in history and finally towards an eschaton (end) which is also 
the end of history, where the full meaning of life and history 
will be disclosed and fulfilled. Significantly, as in the 
optimistic expectations of a “ day of the Lord ” which the 
first great literary prophet, Amos, found at hand and 
criticized, these Messianic expectations begin as expressions 
of national hope and expectations of national triumph. 
Only gradually it is realized that man’s effort to deny and to 
escape his finiteness in imperial ambitions and power add 
an element of corruption to the fabric of history and that 
this corruption becomes a basic characteristic of history and 
a perennial problem from the standpoint of the fulfilment 
of human history and destiny. It is recognized that history 
must be purged as well as completed ; and that the final 
completion of history must include God’s destruction of 
man’s abortive and premature efforts to bring History to 
its culmination. 
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The basic distinction between historical and non-historical 
religions and cultures may thus be succinctly defined as the 
difference between those which expect and those which do 
not expect a Christ. A Christ is expected wherever histo]^ 
is regarded as potentially meaningful but as still awaiting 
the full disclosure and fulfilment of its meaning. A Christ 
is not expected wherever the meaning of life is explained 
from the standpoint of either nature or supernature in such a 
way that a transcendent revelation of history’s meaning is 
not regarded as either possible or necessary. It is not 
regarded as possible when, as in various forms of naturalism, 
the visions and ambitions of historical existence which point 
beyond nature are regarded as illusory, and nature-history 
is believed to be incapable of receiving disclosures of mean- 
ing which point beyond itself. It is not regarded as 
necessary when man’s capacity for freedom and self- 
transcendence is believed to be infinitely extensible until the 
ambiguities of history are left behind and pure eternity is 
achieved. The significance of a Christ is that he is a dis- 
closure of the divine purpose, governing history within 
history. Wherever it is believed that man’s capacity to 
transcend self and history can be dissociated from his 
fiiiiteness, the meaning of salvation is conceived as essen- 
tially redemption from history, obviating any necessity of, 
or desire for, the fulfilment of man in history, or for the dis- 
closure of history’s ultimate meaning. 

A Christ is expected wherever history is thought of as a 
realm of fragmentary revelations of a purpose and power 
transcending history, pointing to a fuller disclosure of that 
purpose and power. He is expected because this disclosure 
is regarded as both possible and necessary. It is regarded 
as possible because history is known to be something more 
than the nature-necessity in which it has its roots. It is 
regarded as necessary because the potential meaningful- 
ness of history is recognized as fragmentary and corrupted. 
It must be completed and clarified. 
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The interpretation of the cultures of the world in this 
fashion according to their possession, or lack, of Messianic 
expectations, draws upon insights which are possible only 
after the logic of Messianic expectations has reached its 
culmination in the Christian belief that these expectations 
have been fulfilled in Christ. It is not possible to interpret 
cultures according to their expectation or want of expectation 
of a Christ without drawing upon the faith that the Christ 
has been revealed ; for there can be no interpretation of the 
meaning of life and history without implicitly or explicitly 
drawing into the interpretation the faith which claims to have 
found the end of these expectations. This is to say, merely, 
that there can be no interpretation of history without specific 
presuppositions and that the interpretation which is being 
attempted in these pages is based upon Christian presup- 
positions. The Christian answer to the problem of life is 
assumed in the discussion of the problem. In that sense 
our interpretation is, as every interpretation must be in the 
final analysis, ‘‘ dogmatic or confessional. Yet it is not 
purely dogmatic or confessional ; for it seeks to analyse the 
question and expectations for which a particular , epic of 
history is regarded as the answer, and also to determine why 
these questions and expectations are not universal in history. 
Such an analysis must begin with a further inquiry into the 
character of non-historical forms of culture which regard 
Christ as foolishness ” because they have no questions for 
which Christ is the answer and no expectations and hopes 
for which his Cross is the fulfilment. 

II 

WHEBE A CHEIST IS NOT EXPECTED 
Nothing is so incredible as an answer to an unasked question. 
One half of the world has regarded the Christian answer to 
the problem of fife and history as “ foohshness ” because it 
had no questions for which the Christian revelation was the 
answer and no longings and hopes which that revelation 
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fulfilled. The cultures of this half of the world were non- 
Messianic because they were non-historicaL Their failure 
to regard history as basic to the meaning of Ufe may be 
attributed to two primary methods of looking at life which 
stand in contradiction to each other. The one is the method 
of regarding the system of nature as the final reahty to which 
man must adjust himself. The other regards nature from 
the human perspective as either chaos or a meaningless 
order from which man will be freed either by his reason or by 
some unity and power within him higher than reason. 
There are systems of thought, of which Stoicism is the classic 
example, which combine both methods or which reveal a 
certain degree of ambivalence between the two ; but the two 
most consistent methods of denying the meaningfulness of 
history are to reduce it to the proportion of nature or to 
regard it as a corruption of eternity. 


1. History Reduced to Nature 

The history of classical materialism from Democritus to 
Lucretius gives us a much more consistent view of life as 
seen from the perspective of nature than any modern form 
of naturahsm ; because there are few forms of modern 
naturahsm which have not surreptitiously insinuated some- 
thing of a Hebraic-Biblical view of fife into their naturahsm, 
thereby making nature the bearer and even the artificer of a 
meaningful history (as for instance when the fact of evolu- 
tion in biology is made to bear the idea of progress in his- 
tory). Only in classical thought, and in a few exceptional 
modern reversions to consistent classicism, ^ is the effort made 
to reduce history to the exact proportions of nature. 

The attempt to deny the reahty of history, by reducing it 
to the dimension of a meaningless natural sequence, is most 

^ Modem forms of naturalism in which the moral values of history are 
conceived as standing in tragic defiance of the “ trampling march of 
unconscious power ” (Bertrand Russell) represent a significant departure 
from the more consistent naturalism of classicism. 
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perfectly expressed in classical thought in its meditations 
upon death and its protestations against the fear of death. 
The fact that man dies is indubitable proof of his organic 
relation to the world of nature and would seem to prove 
‘‘ that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast ” ^ for “ al 
go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust 
again ”.2 Moreover, death is not only a revelation of human 
finiteness ; but the endless sequence of life and death proves 
history, in one of its aspects at least, to be no more than a 
series of meaningless recurrences of the natural world. 
Classical naturahsm seeks to reduce history to this simple 
dimension. “ Consider ”, declares Lucretius, “ how utterly 
unimportant to us was the past antiquity of infinite time, 
that elapsed before we were born. This then nature exhibits 
to us as a specimen of the time which will again be after our 
death. For what does appear terrible in it ? Does any- 
thing seem gloomy ? Is not all more free from any trouble 
than sleep ? ” ^ 

Yet however inexorable death may be as law of nature, the 
fear of death is just as inevitable an expression of that in 
man, which transcends nature. It proves that he does have 
“ pre-eminence above a beast ” ; because the fear of death 
springs from the capacity not only to anticipate death but 
to imagine and to be anxious about some dimension of 
reality on the other side of death. Both forms of fear prove 
man’s transcendence over nature. His mind comprehends 
the point in nature at which his own existence in nature 
ends ; and thereby proves that nature does not fully contain 
him. The fact that he fears extinction is a negative indica- 
tion of a dimension in the human spirit, transcending 
nature. The fact that he is anxious about a possible realm 

^ Ecclesiastes iii, 19. 

* Ibid,, III, 20, 

® De rerum natura, Book III, 955-80. 

The thought of Lucretius contains inconsistent strains in which a 
minimal meaning is assigned to history either by regarding it as a process 
of degeneration (Book II) or as revealing progress (Book V). 
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of meaning on the other side of death, and speculates, in the 
words of Hamlet’s soliloquy that “ to die, to sleep ” may 
mean “ perchance to dream ”, is the positive indication of 
man’s freedom transcending nature. The fear of death is 
thus the clearest embryonic expression of man’s capacity as 
a creator of history. 

Classical naturalism seeks to beguile man from this fear 
of death by attempting to persuade him that it is illusory and 
unwarranted. The argument contains two points. One is 
that there is nothing in history which man need fear, 
since there is in fact no history, but only natural sequence 
and natural recurrence. “ If universal nature ”, declares 
Lucretius, “ should suddenly utter voice and thus upbraid 
any of us : ‘ What cause have you 0 Mortal thus excessively 
to indulge in bitter grief ? Why do you groan and weep at 
the thought of death ? . . . Why do you not, 0 unreasonable 
man, retire like a guest satisfied with life and take your 
undisturbed rest with resignation ? . . . Everything is always 
the same. . . All things remain the same even if you 
should outlast all the ages in living ; and still more would 
you see them the same if you should never come to 
die.’ ” 1 

The other point in the argument is that there is no more 
to fear in a possible super-histor}^ than in history itself, 
because man does not transcend his temporal life and hence 
need not anticipate judgment beyond death. Thus Epicurus 
writes : “ There is nothing terrible in living to a man who 
rightly comprehends that there is nothing terrible in ceasing 
to live ; so that it was a silly man -^ho said that he feared 
death not because it would grieve him when it was present 
but because it did grieve him when it was future. . . . 
The most formidable of all evils, death, is nothing to us, 
since, when we exist, death is not present to us ; and when 
death is present we have no existence. It is no concern 
then to either the living or the dead ; since to the one 
1 Book III, 925-56. 
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it has no existence and the other class has no existence 
itself.” 1 

The fact that classical naturalism must seek to beguile men 
from the fear of death, not only by reducing history to the 
dimension of natural sequence but also by denying the 
reality of any possible realm of life and meaning beyond 
history, is doubly significant. It proves that there can be no 
sense of history at all (as embodied embryonically in the 
fear of death) without a further sense of an eternity trans- 
cending history. The “ partial simultaneity ” of man by 
which he comprehends the sequences of time into his con- 
sciousness inevitably carries with it, by way of implication, 
a sense of a divine “ total simultaneity ” which comprehends 
the sequence of time beyond man’s own capacity of 
comprehension. A supra-historical eternity is implied in 
history because the capacity by which man transcends 
temporal sequence, while yet being involved in it, implies 
a capacity of transcendence which is not limited by the 
sequence. 

The fear of death also proves that the moral dimension of 
history, the distinction between good and evil, is not annulled 
by the fact that the grave claims the righteous and the 
unrighteous ; and the earth 

“ . . . visits still 

With equalest apportionment of ill 

Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 

The just and the unjust.” ^ 

The fear of death includes the fear of a possible punishment 
of evil ; and consideration of the impartiality of death does 
not annul this fear. Nor is it destroyed by the argument 
that there is no reality beyond the fact of death, since the 
very fear which this argument is meant to quiet is an indica- 

1 Letter of Epicurus to Menoeceus in Diogenes Laertius, Lives and 
Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, Yonge’s translation, p. 468. 

® Arthur Hugh Clough, “ Easter 
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tion of height and depth in the human spirit which nature 
as such cannot contain.^ 

The effort of classical naturahsm to reduce history to the 
proportion of nature is, in short, abortive. It annuls the 
very meaning of hfe by its disavowal of history. 

2. History Swallowed Up in Eternity 

“ Christ ”, declares St. Paul, is “ to the Greeks fooMsh- 
ness ” because “ they seek after wisdom This is to say 
that the expectation of the disclosure and fulfilment of the 
meaning of history at a point in history, or at the end of 
history, has no meaning for the Greek world. It seeks after 
wisdom and therefore does not expect a Christ. It has no 
need of Christ because it finds a Christ in every man : the ’ 
logos principle. If classical materialism reduces history to 
the proportions of natural sequence and temporal process 
classical idealism and mysticism seek to flee the world of 
history precisely because they find no more meaning in 
history than classical naturalism finds. But they find some- 
thing in man which classical naturalism does not find ; 
and by that something man is to be emancipated from 
history. That something is either the intellectual principle 
of his soul, or something even more transcendent than his 

^ Virgil frequently testifies to the fear of punishment as a natural 
element in the fear of death, as for instance in the words : 

Wlien at last the life has fled. 

And left the body cold and dead, 

E’en then there passes not away 
The painful heritage of clay ; 

Full many a long contracted stain 
Perforce must linger deep in grain. 

So penal sufferings they endure 
For ancient crime to make them pure : 

Some hang aloft in open view 

For winds to pierce them through and through, 

While others purge their guilt deep-eyed 
, In burning fire of whelming tide. 

Each for- himself we all sustain 
The dm'anoe of our ghostly pain. 

Aen&idf Book VI. 
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the same time aware of our own personality ; the activity is 
toward the object of vision with which the thinker becomes 
identified.”^ Thus the end of life is the annulment of his- 
tory and of the self in history. Whatever is involved in 
“ process ” never “ possesses Being 

It is hardly necessary to trace the logic of non-historical 
cultures in the oriental world ; for Taoism, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism distinguish themselves from the non-historical 
tradition in Western classicism, chiefly by a more consistently 
mystical and less rationalistic disavowal of the meaningful- 
ness of history. 3 

The fact that there is a preliminary, rationalistic tech- 
nique in Western non-historical cultures and that this tech- 
nique should always result in tangents of thought which 
affirm rather than annul history (as in Plato’s Republic) 
is indicative of a basic ambivalence towards history in the 
Western world, which culminates in the contrast and kinship 
of Hellenic and Hebraic culture. Reason is quite obviously 
a principle of order in history, though history-in -nature 
never fully conforms to rational principles. Reason is 
furthermore both a symbol of the freedom of man over nature 
and of his involvement in it. On this account only mystical 
forms of other-worldliness are completely consistent in deny- 
ing the meaningfulness of history. 

The conflict between materialism and idealism, between 
naturalism and supernaturalism, in Greek classicism is partly 
bridged in 8toic thought, at the price, of course, of complete 
consistency. For Stoicism is never quite certain whether 
the logos principle, to which man is to conform, is an order 
imbedded in nature as sucli or whether it is a principle of 

^ Enneads, Book II, 4. 

* Ihid., Book IV, 8. 

* Even in Buddhism, though it is tho most consistent of all a-historical 
religions, there are elements which are inconsistent with the dominant 
idea of redemption from history. The impulse towards history is particu- 
larly apparent in Mahayana Buddhism in which the Bodhisattvas renoimce 
the final redemption from history in order to mediate redemption in history. 
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human freedom ; whether man is to conform to physis or to 
a principle unique to human nature, because the latter is 
peculiarly endowed with logos. “ The end of hfe”, declares 
Sene(3a, “ is to act in conformity with nature, that is at once 
with the nature which is in us and with the nature of the 
universe.” Since the “ nature of the universe ” includes 
both the determined order of pJiysis and the peculiar freedom 
of man, this basic idea of Stoic ethics contains a fundamental 
confusion. The general tendency of Stoicism is, however, 
in the direction of the naturahstic side of the classical debate. 

In that debate the logos principle is imbedded in nature 
for the naturalists and transcends nature in the unique 
freedom of the mind for the ideahsts. “ The result [of the 
triumph of idealism in this debate] was to vindicate the 
possibility of freedom, but at the cost of rehabihtating 
‘ chance ’ or ‘ necessity*’ which thus once more emerged 
as the function of the (more or less) independent matter.” i 

There is in short no expectation of a Christ, no Messianic 
hope, in classical culture because the sovereignty to which 
man must be subordinated is not of the kind which is partly 
hidden and may be expected to be more fully revealed. 
In the one case Nature is god and obedience to that god 
requires the disavowal of all the unique fears, hopes, ambi- 
tions and evils which are the stuff of history. In the other 
case Eeason is god ; and the necessities and contingencies 
of history are, from the perspective of reason, reduced to 
pure “ chance ” or to a mechanistic necessity, which means 
that the history is essentially meaningless because it is 
partly imbedded in nature. There is no necessity or possi- 
bility in either case of a fuller revelation of the ultimate 
sovereignty of life in history and therefore of a fuller dis- 
closure of the meaning of life. The only alternatives are 

^ The quotation is from Christianity and Cktssical Cidtnre by Charles 
Norris Cochrane, p. 167. This work is a profound analysis of the inade- 
quacies of tlie classical mind in coming to terms with the unique realities 
of history, in contrast to nature or reason. 
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either to reducje the meaning of life to the comparative 
meaninglessness of the natural order, or to emancipate life 
from this meaninglessness by translating it into the dimen- 
sion of pure reason, which is to say, pure eternity. 


WHERE A CHRIST IS EXPECTED 

No Christ could validate himself as the disclosure of a hidden 
divine sovereignty over history or as a vindication of the 
meaningfulness of history, if a Christ were not expected. 
This is to say that if history is not regarded as potentially 
meaningful, the claim that potential meaning has been 
realized and that obscurities and ambiguities in history have 
been clarified would not be credible. Any Christ must be 
“ foolishness to the Greeks ”, both ancient and modern, 
('hrist may also be a “ stumblingblock to the Jews but 
he is not foolishness ” to them. He may be a stumbling- 
block because, though expected, he proves not to be the kind 
of a Messiah who was expected. In fact one can assert 
dogmatically that the true Christ must be a stumblingblock 
in the sense that he must disappoint, as well as fulfil, 
expectations. He must disappoint some expectations 
because Messianic expectations invariably contain egoistic 
elements, which could not be fulfilled without falsifying the 
meaning of history. Every Messianic expectation contains 
an explicit or implicit assumption that history will be ful- 
filled from the particular locus of the civilization and culture 
which has the ex2)ectation. 

The fact that there can be no Christ without an expectation 
of Christ relates Christianity as founded in a unique revela- 
tion to the whole history of culture ; the fact that the true 
Christ cannot be the Messiah who is expected separates 
Christianity from the history of culture. In order to 
validate this view of the matter it is necessary to examine 
the history of Messianic expectations more fully. 
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1. Types of Messianism 
The prophetic-Messianic interpretation of history cul- 
minates in Hebraic religion, and more particularly in the 
prophetic-apocalyptic, as against the legalistic tradition, of 
Hebraism. But Hebraic Messianism is not sui generis ^ just 
as Greek classicism is only the most profound, and not the 
only elaboration, of a non -historical view of life. One can 
find some degree of Messianism in every culture in which 
history is taken seriously. The most explicit expressions of 
it are to be found in the cultures of the great early empires of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia. But even Roman imperi- 
alism is not without Messianic notes. The history of the 
^ Roman Empire is comprehended as a meaningful whole, and 
efforts are made to interpret universal history in relation to 
the history of the Roman Empire. The idea in both Greek 
and Roman mythology of a “ golden age ”, representing 
either a period of natural goodness and simplicity from 
which subsequent history has departed or a period of 
primitive crudeness from which subsequent ages have 
gradually risen to the achievements of civilization, lays a 
foundation for Roman Messianism. The Messianic age is 
regarded as a restoration of the primitive goodness. The 
idea that the fulfilment of history is, in some sense, a 
restoration of its early virtue is thus of very early origin. ^ 

^ The most significant Messianic note in Roman literature is the well- 
known passage in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogtte : 

Bless him, the infant with whom 
discontinues the era of iron ; 

Bless him with whom will arise 
the new race that is gloriously golden, 

Bless, chaste Lucina, the boy : 
now reigneth thy brother Apollo. 

This Virgilian Messianic vision includes the hope of a transformed 
nature : 

Goats will return by themselves 

to our homestead, with udders distended 
Nor any longer our cattle 
shall fear huge terrible lions. 

Then will the serpent die out 
and herbs disappear that bear poison. 
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To understand the logic of Messianism and its integral 
relation to the cultures for which history is included in the 
meaning of hfe, it is necessary to include three elements or 
levels of Messianism, (a) the egoistic -nationalistic element, 
(6) the ethical-universalistic element and (c) a supra-ethical 
religious element as expressed in Prophetism. Of these 
three elements the first and second are expressed in pre- 
prophetic Messianism, while all three are present in the 
Messianism of the Hebrew prophets. 

a. On the egoistic-nationahstic level Messianism looks 
forward to the triumph of the nation, empire or culture in 
which the Messianic hope is expressed. This means that 
history is regarded as obscure and that life is threatened 
with meaninglessness primarily because the collective life 
of nation or empire, which is the primary source of meaning, 
is known to be more finite than it pretends to be. The 
symbol of its insecurity is the power of its foes. The fulfil- 
ment of life’s meaning is thus contained in the triumph of 
our nation or civilization over its foes. While this simple 
conception of the problem of life and history represents 
historical culture on its lowest level, it is an element which 
is not eliminated from even the highest level of prophetic 
Messianism. Even on that level the Messiah is expected to 
vindicate Israel against its enemies. Nor is this element 
ever completely eliminated from Christian conceptions of 
history in which the egoistic-nationalistic element is refuted 
in principle. In them it is understood that Christ does not 

The conception of a God-like Caesar who will rule the world la similar 
to the Egyptian hopes for the rule of a divine shepherd-King ; 

But that boy will partake of the life of the Gods ; 
he will meet thorn. 

Meet all the heroes ; and he 

will in turn by the gods be beholden. 

Over a pacified world will he rule 
patriarchic in virtue. 

For a full discussion of the relation of Roman Messianism and its 
indebtedness to other Messianic literature, see Eduard Norden, Die 
Oeburt des Kindes, Qeschichte einer Beligioesen Idee. 
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vindicate a race or a nation. It is the sovereignty of God 
which is vindicated. But it is difficult to beheve this with- 
out surreptitiously including the vindication of the righteous 
or of the believers, as against the unbelievers, in the divine 
vindication. This is a subtler form of egoistic coiTuption in 
the interpretation of history which we must analyse further 
presently. It must be added that it is not only impossible 
for the highest forms of Christian prophetism to remain free 
of egoistic corruptions ; it is also impossible for the most 
advanced civilization to be safe against reversions to very 
primitive egoistic -nationalistic interpretations of history, as 
for instance in contemporary Nazism. 

b. The ethical-uni versaiistic level of Messianism. 

On the second level of Messianism the problem of history 
is not the impotence of our race, empire or nation, and the 
answer to the problem of history, therefore, cannot be the 
triumph of our people over our foes. The problem of history 
is the impotence of the good against the evil forces in history. 
The momentary triumph of evil in history is seen as a threat 
to the meaningfulness of history and this threat is overcome 
by the hope of the coming of a Messianic king who will com- 
bine power and goodness. This is the significance of the 
figure of the Messianic “ shepherd king ”, an important 
symbol not only in Hebraic but in Babylonian and Egyptian 
Messianism.^ 

^ Of. Isaiah xl, 11 : “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young.” Also Ezekiel xxxvii, 24 : “ And 
my servant David shall be long over them ; and they all shall have one 
shepherd.” 

In the Egyptian Messianic tract “ Admonitions of Ipuwer ” the ideal 
king is described as follows ; “ He brings cooling to the flame. It is said 
ho is shepherd of all men. There is no evil in his heart. When his herds 
are few he passes the day to gather them together, their hearts being 
fevered.” J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 198. 

In the Messianism of the early empires, that of Persia comes nearest 
to transcending this egoistic-imperialistic element and achieving a genuine 
universalism in its interpretation of history. But since the fully formed 
Persian Messianism is Zoroastrianism, and Zoroastrianism is a prophetic 
reform movement in Parseeism, this universalism must be regarded as 
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ThiS shepherd king is gentle despite his power. As a 
judge he rises to the heights of imaginative justice in which 
justice and mercy become one, for “ he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears ; but with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth.'' ^ 

It is sometimes assumed that it was the primary contri- 
bution of the Hebrew prophets to lift Messianism from the 
egoistic-nationalistic to the universal level, upon which the 
ethical meaning of history becomes the primary concern, 
and the seeming power of evil and the seeming impotence 
of virtue in history is regarded as the greatest problem. 
It is true that prophetic Messianism moves, on the whole, on 
this level ; and the first great prophet, Amos, undoubtedly 
challenges nationalistic elements in the current expec- 
tations of the day of Yahweh It is nevertheless 
erroneous to identify the universalistic element with prophe- 
tism, not only because that element was present in an 
undeveloped form in pre-prophetic Messianism (as we have 
noted in Egjrpt and Babylon as well as in Israel) but also, 
as will become apparent subsequently, because prophetic 
Messianism contains an even profounder element than the 
triumph of universahsm over nationalism. 

It is significant that the ethical Messianism, which over- 
comes the moral obscurities of history by the hope of an 
ultimately perfect conformity of power and goodness, con- 
tains by implication all the important and characteristic 
insights of culture which take history seriously, as against 
those which do not. 

The hope of an ideal king implies that the meaningfulness 
of history is obscured not primarily by the irrationalities, 
necessities and contingencies of nature ; but by a uniquely 
historical phenomenon, the factor of ‘‘ power ". The 

proi^etio rather than pre«prophetio ; the only prophetic Messiaoiem, 
outside the Hebraism. 

^ Isaiah xi, d-4. 
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injustioes which threaten the moral meaning of history are 
derived from the power of will over will, of which nature as 
such knows very little. There are, indeed, slight forms of 
power in nature, as for instance the leadership of the oldest 
or strongest male in the herd ; a form of power which is 
incidentally a nexus between animal and human social 
organization. But, in general, nature knows only competing 
impulses of survival and not competing wills to power. 

Power is the product of spirit. It never exists without 
an alloy of physical force but it is always more than physical 
compulsion. This fact is s3mibolized by the importance of 
the priest, as distinguished from the soldier, as agent of 
social organization in all early societies. 

The implied recognition of ethical Messianism, that the 
evils of history arise, not primarily from the contingencies 
of nature but from a uniquely historical phenomenon, the 
power of will over will, is thus to discover the moral enigma 
of history in history itself, and not primarily in history’s 
relation to nature or in its corruption by natural contin- 
gencies. 

But there is an even profounder understanding of history 
in ethical Messianism. Its strictures are directed particu- 
larly against unjust “ rulers ” and elders It recognizes 
that injustice flows from the same source from which justice 
comes, from the historical organization of life. The pro- 
foundest social tract of Egypt, “ The Eloquent Peasant ”, 
pictures a peasant indicting the Grand Vizier in the words : 
“ Thou art set for a dam for the poor man to save him from 
drowning, but behold thou art his moving flood.” i This 
indictment may be regarded not only as a shrewd expression 
of the moral ambiguity of all government, as both an 
instrument of and a peril to justice ; it is, more profoundly 
considered, a precognition of the basic paradox of history. 
It recognizes that the creative and destructive possibilities 
of human history are inextricably intermingled. The very 
^ Breasted, op, oU., p. 189. 
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wMch orgCMcuzeQ human society and establishes 
justice also generates injustice by its preponderance of 
power. 

The hope that the injustice of power may be overcome in 
a Messianic shepherd king might seem, at hrst blush, to be 
no more than the pious expectation of a good Caesar to 
which Christian political thought has occasionally degene- 
rated. i But ethical Messianism is saved from this super- 
ficiality by the transcendent element in its Messianic 
expectations. The Messianic king who will combine power 
and goodness, strength and gentleness, justice and mercy, 
is never a purely historical figure. He is a god become 
earthly king. In Egyptian Messianism Ra himself comes to 
earth to establish justice. This transcendent element is 
present in Babylonian and Hebraic Messianism as well. 

To recognize that only God can perfectly combine power 
and goodness is to understand that power is not evil of 
itself ; but that all power in history is in peril of becoming 
an instrument of injustice because it is itself one of the com- 
peting powers in human society, even while it seeks to 
become (as is the case of the power of government) a tran- 
scendent power through which subordinate conflicts are 
harmonized. A Messianism which recognizes that the 
inevitable egoistic corruption in all historical creativity 
cannot be eliminated if God Himself does not become the 
wielder of historical power, uses mythical symbols to express 
an insight into the character of human history which all 
modern utopian creeds have obscured. 

On the other hand the hope of a shepherd king distin- 
guishes Messianism as sharply from non-historical religions 
as from false interpretations of history. To look forward to 
an ideal harmony of life with life in human society, through 
the intervention of divine power, means that the fulfilment 
of life is sought in history and not in eternity. History is 
not regarded as evil by reason of being a realm of vitality ; 

^ Most recently is the pietistio movement known as “ Buohmsnism.** 
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and perfection is not defined ae some resJm of deyitaliBid 
forms, some eternal calm from which the vitalities of lifr 
have been abstracted. 

The hope of the shepherd king is thus a very profoilnd 
expression of the ethos of historical cultures. Its weakness 
lies in the fact that it hopes for an impossible combination 
of the divine and the historical. The God who is both power* 
ful and good by reason of being the source of all power, and 
not some particular power in history, cannot remain good if 
he becomes a particular power in human society. Perfect 
goodness in history can be symbolized only by the disavowal 
of power. But this did not become clear until the One 
appeared who rejected all concepts of Messianic dominion 
and became a “ suffering servant 

Prophetic Messianism did not arrive at this answer. But 
the great contribution of prophetic Messianism consists in 
the fact that it interpreted history too profoundly to allow 
the solution of the Messianic king to remain tenable. It 
saw history involved in the inevitable tragedy of tempting 
the rulers and the nations, who performed a special mission 
in history, to the sins of pride and injustice. 

c. Thus a new religio-ethical dimension is introduced into 
the interpretation of history, which must be considered in 
terms of the relation of prophetism to Messianism. 

2. Prophetic Messianism 

Hebraic prophetism enters the history of culture with a 
strong criticism of current Messianism by the first of the 
literary prophets, Amos.^ This criticism •is sometimes 
interpreted as a rejection of the nationalistic implications of 
Messianism in favour of a more universalistio conception. 
This interpretation is correct as far as it goes ; for Amos 
undoubtedly regarded the “ Holy One of Israel ” as a God 

^ Amos* Btriotures against current Meesianism are contained in the 
words : Woe unto you that desire the day of Yahweh ! to what end is it 
for you f The day of Yahweh is darkness, and not light/’ Amos v, 18. 
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wko ti!aii8oeiid«d ihd interests of Israel. Amos prophesied 
jndgment upon other nations as well as upon Israel ^ and 
deolares in Yahweh^s name that his sovereignty is mani- 
f(ited in the destiny of other peoples as well as in the history 
of Israel Thus Amos* words : “ Are ye not as children of 
the Ethiopians unto me, 0 children of Israel ? saith Yahweh. 
Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt ? 
and the Hiilistine from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir 1 ** 2 have rightly been regarded as the first comprehen- 
sion of universal history in human culture. Here history is 
seen not from the perspective of a nation but as a universal 
whole. And God is regarded as the sovereign of all peoples. 

The anti-nationalistic emphasis in the oracles of Amos is 
heightened by his specific judgment of the destruction of 
Israel by the God of Israel, who is not dependent upon the 
triumph of his chosen nation for his glory. ^ Moreover the 
nationalistic priesthood regards his message as a threat to 
Israel. Amaziah, the priest, suggests that his prophecies of 
judgment upon the northern kingdom may be prompted by 
prejudices as a member of the southern kingdom.^ Thus 
Amos* insights become the fountain source of the ethical- 
universalistic note in Hebraic prophecy. Viewed merely 
from the perspective of the history of ethics it is therefore 
not wrong to think of the prophetic movement as the con- 
summation of the universalistic tendencies in the Hebraic 
interpretation of life and history, even if one recognizes, as 
one must, that prophetism is never completely purged of the 
nationalistic imperialistic interpretation of the meaning of 
history. 

^ Upon Damascus, Amos i, 3-6, upon Philistia i, 6-8, upon Ammon i, 
13-15 and upon Moab n, 1-3. 

* Amos EE, 7. 

* Ibid, m, 2 : ** You only liave I known of all the families of the earth : 
therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 

^ Ibid, vn, 12 : ” Also Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee 
thee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread and prophesy there. 
But prophesy not again any more at Bethel ; for it is the king’s chapel and 
it is thd king’s court.” 
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Nevertheless such an ethical interpretation of prophetism 
obscures its real profundity. Amos’ predictions of judgment 
upon Israel are really only incidental to a more far-reaching 
criticism of all forms of optimistic Messianism. We cannot 
even be certain that the current Messianic ideas which Amos 
criticizes were purely nationalistic. They may have con- 
tained elements of universalism. The “ day of Yahweh ” 
may have been regarded as a triumph' of God over the 
‘‘ dragon ” or “ serpent ”, symbol of the power of evil in 
history.^ At any rate it is not so much the particularism .as 
the optimism of the Messianic conceptions which comes 
under the prophet’s strictures ; and his criticisms make no 
concessions to the Messianic hope of the fulfilment of history 
in either nationalistic or universal terms. ^ For Amos’ 
history is primarily a series of judgments, first upon Israel 
and then upon all the nations. The judgment falls with 
particular severity upon Israel, precisely because it has been 
singled out for a special mission in history and has failed to 
perform it. Israel’s special mission gives it no special 
security ia history. On the contrary it is the assumption 
that it has a special security and can count upon a special 
divine favour, which represents the corruption of pride which 
must be punished. 

If the implications of this conception of God’s relation to 
history are fully analysed it will become apparent that 
Hebraic prophetism is not so much the triumph of univer- 
salism in the history of ethics as the beginning of revelation 
in the history of religion. It is the beginning of revelation 
because here, for the first time, in the history of culture 
the eternal and divine is not regarded as the extension and 
fulfilment of the highest human possibilities, whether con- 
ceived in particularistic or universalistic terms. God’s 
word is spoken against both his favoured nation and against 

^ Cf, inter dUa W. O. E. Oeeterley, The Evolution of the Meesname Idea, 
Ch. 10. 

* If we aeeiune, as most Old Testament critics do, that the hopeful words 
of Amos zz, 11-15 are interpolated. 
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aH tiations. This means that prophetism has the fimt 
, understanding of the fact that the real problem of history is 
hot the finiteness of all human endeavours, which must wait 
for their completion by' divine power. The real problem 
of history is the proud pretension of all human endeavours, 
which seeks to obscure their finite and partial character and 
thereby involves history in evil and sin. 

When a word of God is spoken not only against a nation, 
but against all nations, because they are all involved in 
pride and injustice, human culture as an enterprise which 
seeks to comprehend the meaning of life and history from 
any or all human perspectives is transcended. Here 
revelation, with its correlate of faith, begins. The correlate 
is faith, because prophetism, unlike mysticism, does not 
make the effort to find the eternal and divine, which has 
eluded it in history, in some deeper level of human conscious- 
ness. It apprehends a divine word of judgment, spoken 
against the whole human enterprise, by faith. It can only 
be by/aith because man can transcend himself sufficiently to 
know that an ultimate word may be spoken against him ; 
but he cannot himself speak that word.i 

' There is of course no absolute beginning for anything in history, 
including the beginning of “ revelation However sharply defined the 
idea of divine transcendence may be in Hebraic prophetism, Martin Buber 
plausibly maintains in his Koenigtum laraeVa that this prophetic idea of 
divine transcendence is involved in the monotheism of Isreiel from the 
beginning. According to Buber the highly developed concept of tran- 
scendent majesty in Isaiah xlv, 5-10 is no Afferent from the idea implied 
in the decalogue when Gk)d declares : “ I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage ; thou 
shalt have none other gods before me ” (Deuteronomy v, 6-7), “ Nothing 
has been added or subtracted ”, writes Buber, “ an unconditioned char- 
acter, implicit at first, now expresses itself explicitly ” (p. 89). 

There is of course no possibility of determining to what degree prophetic 
conceptions have been read back into Israel’s history. But on the other 
hand Buber is right in seeing that something of the prophetic conception 
was implicit from the beginning, or the fully developed idea could not have 
gained credence. 

This whole question is important because it reveals the very dialectical 
relation between “ natural ” and “ revealed ” religion. The whole relation 
is determined by the very character of human self-transcendence. Man 
transcends himself sufficiently to know that he cannot be the centre of 
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a. The relation of prophetism to Messianisin 

The subsequent history of Hebraic prophetism and 
Messianism contains the two elements of nationalistio and 
universalistio Messianism in various compounds, together 
with the new dimension in the interpretation of history 
which was added by prophetism and for which Messianism 
never finds an adequate answer. 

Contrary to evolutionary interpretations of prophetic 
thought, the conflict between the nationalistic and univer- 
salistio motifs in prophetism is not resolved by a gradual 
triumph of the latter over the former. The universalistio 
note is present, as we have seen, in the first of the great 
prophets, Amos. It wins no gradual ascendancy over the 
nationalistio one. In the prophet Joel the nationalistic 
interpretation of history reaches extravagant proportions 
while the book of Jonah must be regarded as primarily a 
refutation of such nationalism. In Isaiah there are incon- 
sistent elements of both nationalism and universalismJ 
In the apocalyptic books, which bring Hebraic Mesaj^pnism 
to a consummation, history sometimes culminates in a 
general resurrection 2 while other apocalypses anticipate only 
the resurrection of Israel. ^ Purely nationalistic versions of 
Messianism were stiU powerful in Jesus’ own day and his 
second temptation in the wilderness is presumably an 
account of his rejection of the political-nationalistic con- 
ception of the Messianic task.^ 

his own existence and that his nation, culture or civilization cannot be 
the end of history. This is the “ natural ” ground for revelation. But he 
does not transcend himself in such a way as to be able to state the end of 
existence, except as, by faith, he apprehends the voice of God who speaks 
to him and “ against ” him. 

^ Isaiah predicts both a final judgment upon the Gentiles and the wicked 
in Israel (Isaiah xvii, 9-14) and a judgment upon the Gentiles and a 
vindication of Israel (Isaiah xm, 9 to xrv, 2). The same ambiguity is t© 
be found in Malachi (m, 18 and iv, 3) emd in Zechariah (Ch. aai). 

“ As in the Book of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch and the Fourth Ezra. 

* As in n Maccabees, Assumption of Moses and in portions of the Book 
of Enoch. 

* Luke IV, 6. 
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But this ooBfli<st is not the primary problem of prophetic 
Messianism. The real issue is between the highest form of 
Messianism (according to which history culminates in an age 
which resolves the problem of justice by combining power 
and goodness in the person of a Messianic king), and the 
insight of prophetism according to which all nations and 
peoples are involved in rebellion against God. The problem 
of the meaning of history according to prophetism is how 
history can be anything more than judgment, which is 
to say, whether the promise of history can be fulfilled 
at all. 

This higher problem becomes the unsolved question of 
prophetic Messianism. For it is hardly too much to say 
that in so far as prophetism expresses itself in Messianic 
hopes it does not do very much more than refine and 
elaborate the ethical note which was present in pre-prophetic 
Messianism. It condemns the rulers the ** judges 
and the ** princes ” of Israel who turn aside the poor in 
the gate from their right ” ^ and who “ swallow up the needy 
even to make the poor of the land to fail.” ^ This is the note 
in Hebraic prophetism and Messianism which is the fountain 
and source of radical ethico-poHtical criticism upon the 
pride of rulers and the injustice of the powerful. ^ The 
Messianic hope which corresponds to this prophetic criticism 
is the hope of the ideal Davidic, shepherd king in whose 
reign injustice and conflict will be overcome and justice and 
peace will be established. The hope is expressed in more or 
less transcendent terms. In the apocalyptic literature the 
transcendent note is heightened. The Davidic king is 
supplanted by the “ son of man ”, who is a transcendent and 
heavenly figure ; and the fulfilment of history becomes also 
the end of history ; for the finite and natural basis of history 


‘ Amos V, 12. 

* Ibid, vm, 4. 

* Cf. inter aUa^ Isaiali m, 16, Isaiah v, 8, Micah n, 1-2, Hosea x, 13, 
Isaiah ua, 8 and many other passages too numerous to mention. 
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is superseded.^ There is» in other ^ words, a consistftQt 
recognition of the sources of conflict and injustice and a 
realization of the fact that the ethical ideals of history 
transcend the limitations of nature and flnitenass ; but this 
realization becomes more pronounced and explicit in the 
apocalypses as compared with the Messianic hope of the 
prophets. 

Yet this development in which the Messianic reign is 
conceived in more and more consistently transcendental 
terms does nothing to solve the problem which prophetism 
had introduced into Messianic thought. For the real prob> 
lem of prophetism is not the finite character of all historical 
achievement, though that remains one of the subordinate 
problems. The real problem is presented by the prophetic 
recognition that all history is involved in a perennial 
defiance of the law of God. 

The prophets believe that Israel is especially guilty before 
God precisely because it is uniquely commissioned by God 
and seeks falsely to derive a special security from this 
mission. According to Micah, Israel declares : “ Is not 
the Lord among us ? None evil can come upon us.” And 
this presumption leads to a terrible judgmCht : “ Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field.” 2 This sin 
rises higher than the injustices which fiow from power, and 
the wars which issue from competing will-to-power. It is 
the more primal sin of pride.^ 

The failure of Israel to fulfil its special Mstorical destiny 
is regarded by the prophets as an ineluctable fate, though 

^ The Messianic reign transcends the limitations of nature even in as 
early a version as that of Isaiah, according to which “ the wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid (Isaiah 
XI, 6). In the vision of Ezekiel the hope of peace and justice carries with 
it the expectation of a change in nature : Therefore will I save my flock, 
and they shall no more be a prey ; and I will judge between cattle and 
cattle. And I will set up one shepherd over them . . . And I will make 
with them a covenant of peace, azid will cause the evil beasts to cease out 
of the land ** (Ezekiel xxxrv, 2 ^ 26 ), 

• Mioah m, 

• See Chs. V and Vn in Vol. I. 
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fk»f 4o not for that ruAdon eatcuse it. Here the prophetic 
hiterpretatioa of hietory approaches the Christian doctrine 
of origiiial siii.i 

If taken s^otisly, the consummation of history cannot be 
a Meslianio rmgn which helps the righteous to triumph over 
the unrighteous, or which resolves the conflicts of history in 
a reign of peace, or which abases the mighty and exalts the 
poor and the meek. The consummation of history can only 
be in a divine mercy which makes something more of history 
than merely recurring judgment. The problem of history, 
according to prophetism, is not that God should be revealed 
as strong enough to overcome the defiance of the evil against 
His will ; but as having resources of mercy great enough to 
redeem as well as to judge all men. 

It is significant that, though the prophets begin by the 
realization of the sin of pride in the life of Israel, the idea is 
gradually expanded to become a principle of interpretation 
for the whole of history. All the nations are regarded as 
being in rebellion against God. Each in its turn receives 
some special mission from God or enjoys some special 
privilege and makes its momentary eminence or security the 
basis of a pride which must finally destroy it.^ 

It is this level of prophetic insight for which prophetic 
Messianism has no answer. The prophets do of course 
affirm the mercy of God as well as the awfulness of His wrath 
and the certainty of His judgments. But there is no cer- 
tainty about the relation of mercy to judgment. On the 
whole the prophetic recognition of this ultimate problem is 

^ Jeremiah expresses his pessimism in the words : Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may ye also do good, that 
are accustomed to do evil ” (Jeremiah xin, 28). And Isaiah has an even 
more deeply pessimistic conception of the effect of the divine word upon 
Israel. The consequence of the divine word is to “ make the heart of thia 
people fat, and make their ears heavy and shut their eyes ” j and this 
spiritual obtuseness will not yield to anything but a judgment in which the 
“ cities be wasted without an inhabitant ” (Isaiah vi, 9 ff.). 

* See particularly Ezekiers series of judgments upon the nations. 
Ezekiel 26-34. 
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most perfectly expressed jn the longing for mercy reocarded 
in Isaiah 64 : Oh that thou wouldest rend the^heaTens, 
that thou wouldest come down, that the mountains might 
flow down at thy presence. . . . When thou didst terrible 
things which we looked not for, thou cantest down, the 
mountains .flowed down at thy presence. . . . But we are 
all as an unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags. . . . For thou hast hid thy face fipom us, and 
hast consumed us, because of our iniquities. ... Be not 
wroth very sore, 0 Lord, neither remember iniquity for 
ever.” 2 The distinction between the righteous and the 
unrighteous disappears in the discovery that ** all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags ” and that ** we are all as 
an unclean thing ”. The assurance that Gk)d will complete 
history by overcoming the ambiguity of the momentary 
triumph of evil yields to the question of how God will com- 
plete history by overcoming the perennial evil in every human 
good. The “ hidden ” sovereignty of God, which demands 
a fuller disclosure in the Messianic reign, is hidden, not be- 
cause the divine power is not fully disclosed but because the 
relation of divine mercy to divine wrath remains a mystery. 

b. The failure of Messianism to answer the prophetic problem. 

If we aye to understand why the true Christ was a 
“stumblingblock ” to the Jews, that is to those who expected 
a Christ, as well as foolishness to the Gentiles who did not 
expect him, and why Christian faith regards him as the true 
Christ both because he was expected and because he was not 
the Christ who was expected, it is necessary to see why 
Hebraic Messianism (though able to rise from particularism 
to universalism, and from an inchoate to an explicit recog- 
nition of the fact that the fulfilment of history transcended 
the finite and natural basis of history), was never able to 
come to terms fully with the issue which prophetism had 
raised. There were two reasons for this failure. 


1 Ia»i»h i«iv, 1-9. 
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Th® first r©ason was that the cjisery of Israel diirmg and 
after the^ exile made it diflSicult and well-nigh impossible to 
&oe the ultimate issue of history before the pressing per- 
plexities of the penultimate issue. The people of Israel had 
been judged by God for their sins, and history had executed 
His terrible wrath. But when they reflected upon their 
fate they were overwhelmed by the incongruity of the fact 
that the jailers and executors of divine judgment were worse 
than they. The prophets might well insist that the nemesis 
of each proud nation would come in turn ; but that did not 
change the immediate impression of a very unjust history 
which obscured the justice of God. This is to say that a 
“ vertical ” interpretation of history in which all men and 
nations are judged for falling short of the divine demands 
still leaves the problem of the relative good and evil of any 
short span of history unsolved, and more particularly the 
seeming triumph of the relatively evil over the relatively 
good.i Inevitably, the Messianic hope, which holds out the 
prospect of a triumph of the good over evil in history, will 
gain the ascendancy over a more ultimate hope in any 
catastrophic period in which the momentary triumph of the 
relative evil over the relative good threatens history with 
meaninglessness. The questions, ‘‘ Why do the righteous 
suffer ? and ‘‘ Why do the wicked triumph ? ** were bound 
to pre-occupy the mind of Israel in the exilic and post-exilic 
period. 

But there is an even profounder reason why the more 
ultimate issue raised by prophetism could not be answered 

' Our own generation would have faced this some perplexity in the event 
of the triumph of tyranny over the forces of democratic civilization. 
Such a triumph would undoubtedly reveal all the weaknesses and vices 
of the democratic civilization and in that sense would have been justified 
as a divine judgment upon the sins of civilization. But the question 
would still remain ; Why should the tyrants triumph ? Why should 
those who ore more evil than ourselves be the executors of judgment 7 
Under tlje pressure of that perplexity every vital religion will deal with 
proximate as well os with ultimate problems of history. It will hope lor 
the destruction of tyraxmy as a mediate goal of history, whatever may be 
its ininghte into the ultimate problem of fife and history. 
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in prophetic Messiamsm. It is an afiront to human self* 
righteousness. We shall see to what degree the Christian 
faith, though explicitly accepting the ultimate issub, is sub- 
ject to covert denials of it.i It is comparatively easy for 
man to recognize his weakness and to know that he is too 
inextricably involved in history as process and flux to be 
able to complete it. But it is not so easy to recognize that 
his premature and pretentious efforts to fulfil what he cannot 
fulfil involve human history in tragic realities of sin, which 
only a divine mercy can purge. For this reason the most 
plausible culmination of Messianism is one which substitutes 
the righteous ” for a particular race or nation, and then 
looks forward to the culmination of history and the vindica- 
tion of God through the triumph and the vindication of 
the righteous of all nations. 

Furthermore, it is a question whether it is possible to 
interpret life and history consistently in terms of a problem 
for which the answer is not known. The final problem of 
prophetism is one for which Messianism had no answer. 
It is natural, therefore, that it should revert to the problem 
for which it had the answer. It was certain that the hidden 
sovereignty of God would guarantee the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil in history. But it was not certain how 
the divine mercjr is related to the divine wrath and how the 
perplexity of a total history standing in defiance of God 
would be resolved. 

It is particularly interesting to note how the apocalyptic 
writings (in which Hebraic Messianism culminates and in 
which, despite a fantastic imagery, the logic implied in this 
Messianism is really driven to its final conclusion)^ deal with 
this issue. The apocalyptic books generally look forward to 

1 Chs. V-VII. 

* The idea that Hebraio apocalypse is a corruption rather than a logical 
culmination of the Messianic hope has gained currency in secularised 
schools of criticism which do not understand the basic significance of the 
problem of time and eternity, of history and super-history, with which the 
apooalyptio writings are concerned. 

D 
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tha final disolnBure of the ** hidden ’* Messiah, which is to say 
that the Messiamc reign is regarded as the final Revelation 
0 i the obsonred sovereignty of God and the confused meaning 
of history, 1 This final disclosure is conceived, on the whole, 
as a vindication of God and the righteous. The unrighteous 
will be destroyed ; and some of the apocalyptic books 
imaginatively and proleptically indulge in a veritable orgy 
of vindictive triumph. Yet the more ultimate problem 
appears again and again as an afterthought.^ The most 
remarkable relation between the ultimate and penultimate 
problem of history is to be found in one of the latest and 
certainly one of the profoundest books of apocalyptic 
literature : the Ezra Apocalypse. In the so-called Salathiel 
vision of this late apocalypse the questions of the “ seer 
are always put in terms of the ultimate problem, while God’s 
answers always reassure the seer by assurances taken from 
the conventional Messianic hope. He is told that the 
righteous will triumph and the unrighteous will perish and 
that it is not his business to worry about the fate of the 
latter. But this answer does not resolve his perplexities ; 
for his problem is whether there are any righteous who 
deserve to triumph. 3 

^ In the Similitudes of Enoch the hidden Messiah is described as follows : 
“ Before the suns and, the signs were created and before the stars of the 
heavens were made his name was uttered before the Lord of spirits. . . . 
He hath been chosen and hidden^ before him before world was created.” 

* In the Book of Enoch there are interpolations which dwell upon the 
neoessity of mercy as well as of judgment. Both in the Psalms of Solomon 
and the Similitudes of Enoch the final problem of the relation of judgment 
to mercy is alluded to. Cf. R. J. Hicks, The Doctrine of Ood in Jewiah 
Apoca^phal and Apocalyptic Literature, 

* Cf. IV Ezxa vn, 45 j ” And now I see that the coming age shall bring 
delight to the few but torment to the many. For the evil heart has grown 
up in us which has estranged us from God, and brought us to destruction, 
. . . and not a few ordy but well nigh all that have been created,'* 

IV Ezra vn, 118-120 ; “ 0 thou Adam what hast thou done ? For though 
it was thou that bast sinned, the fall was not thine alone but also ours who 
are thy descendants. For how does it profit us that the eternal age is 
promi^ us wber^ we have done the works that bring death f And 
that there is foretold us an imperishable hope whereas we are so miserably 
brought to futility.” 
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This apocalyptic book, actually written, or at least com* 
piled, in the Christian era, leaves a profound impression with 
its invariably right questions and its usually wrong answers. 
Here is the perfect symbol of how Hebraic prophetism over* 
reaches itself with an ultimate question for which it has no 
answer, and which it seeks to suppress because it lacks the 
answer. 

This must be understood, if the Christian answer to the 
Messianic question is to be appreciated ; and if we are to 
realize how the Christ validates himself as the true 
Christ both by fulfilling and by disappointing Messianic 
expectations. 



CHAPTER n 

THE DISCLOSURE AND THE FULFIL- 
MENT OF THE MEANING OF LIFE 
AND HISTORY 

I 

C HRISTIANITY enters the world with the stupendous 
claim that in Christ (that is in both the character of 
Christ and the epic of his life) the expectations of the ages 
have been fulfilled. The specific form of this claim was the 
belief that the Kingdom of God had come, or in the words 
of Jesus, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” ^ 
The claim was that in the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ, the expected disclosure of God’s sovereignty over 
history, and the expected establishment of that sovereignty 
had taken place. In this disclosure of the power and will 
which governs history, both life and history had found their 
previously partly hidden and partly revealed meaning, 
though it is not denied that God remains, despite this 
revelation, partly Deua absconditus. 

Before analysing the import of this “ absurd ” claim 
further,^ it is necessary to explore the relation of the meaning 
of life, the meaning of history, and the sovereignty of God. 
The prophetic-Messianic hope anticipates the disclosure and 
fulfilment of the meaning of history through the revelation 
and establishment of God’s sovereignty. This expectation 
is explicit in including the meaning of history in the meaning 

i Luke IV, 21. 

* St. Paul admits the absurdity of the claim. It is foolishness ’* to the 
Greeks, a “ stumblingblock ” to the Jews : it is the foolishnais of God ** 
which is wiser than men , i Cor. i, 25. 

36 
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of life. Implicitly it assmnes that the meaning of life taran- 
Bcends the meaning of history. If history cannot find its 
meaning except in the disclosure of a diyine soyereignty, 
which both governs and transcends it, it is implicitly, 
though not explicitly, assumed that history, however 
meaningfol, cannot give life its full meaning. Each indi- 
vidual transcends and is involved in the historical process. 
In so far as he is involved in history, the disclosure of life's 
meaning must come to him in history. In so far as he tran- 
scends history the source of life's meaning must transcend 
history. 

This is covertly or implicitly recognized in prophetic 
Messianism because of the element of transcendence in its 
expectations. It is always looking toward the fuUer dis- 
closure of a God who transcends and is yet immanent in the 
historical process. Furthermore the ultimate level of 
prophetic Messianism states the problem of human existence 
in terms which history cannot solve. Each life and each 
portion of history are found, to stand in proud and rebellious 
contradiction to the divine and eternal purpose ; which 
means that only a transcendent mercy can overcome this 
contradiction. 

The fact that the meaning of life transcends the meaning 
of history is only implicitly recognized in prophetic Messian- 
ism, for the “ Kingdom of God " is expected on earth, 
however much it is a transmuted and sublimated “ earth " 
or nature which becomes the scene of the Kingdom. This 
lack of explicitness is partly overcome in the apocalyptic 
culmination of the prophetic movement, in which it is 
literally a “ new heaven " and a “ new earth " which become 
the scene of the Messianic kingdom. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that in this expected fulfilment of the Messianic 
kingdom, the individuals of previous ages are resurrected to 
participate in the culmination of history. This is symbolic 
of the fact that each individual is believed to stand in a 
direct relation to the eternal by reason of transcending the 
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laistorioal process ; and is also known to stand in an 
indiieot relation to it, by reason of being involved in tbe 
bistorioal process. 

Tbe Christian belief that tbe meaning of both life and 
history is disclosed and fulfilled in Christ and his Cross, is in 
a sense a combination of Hellenic and Hebraic interpreta- 
tions of life. It conforms to the Hellenic interpretations of 
life because in these there is an understanding of the fact 
that the meaning of life transcends history ; but in them 
history tends to be excluded firom the realm of meaning, and 
life is fulfilled by escaping jfrom the historical process. In 
Christianity it is fulfilled, though not wholly, within the 
historical process. New Testament faith conforms to the 
Hebraic interpretations of life because in them life is fulfilled 
in history, though in Christianity the implicit difference 
between life ’’ and ‘‘ history ” is made explicit. That is 
why Christianity is preached to both ‘‘ Jews and Greeks ” 
though it develops on the ground of Hebraism and not on the 
ground of Hellenism. It is a greater “ foolishness ’’ to the 
Greeks who do not expect a Christ at all, than it is a 
“ stumblingblook ’’ to the Jews, who expect a different kind 
of Christ. 1 

To the Greeks the Christ is foolishness because he repre- 
sents a disclosure of the eternal in history. In so far as 
history participates in flux and in “ becoming it is not able, 
according to Greek opinion, to anticipate or entertain a dis- 

^ There is of course no completely consistent merging of Hellenic and 
Hebraic, of mystic and apocalyptic viewpoints in the New Testament, 
nor a consistent dominance of the latter over the former. Broadly speak- 
ing the synoptic gospels are consistently apocalyptic and the conception 
of the Ejngdom of God, which dominates synoptic thought, is one which 
expresses the historical-apocalyptic approach to life. In the thought of 
Paul apocalyptic and mystic viewpoints stand in uneasy tension to 
jBaoh other, but the apocalyptic predominates. The Fourth Gospel on the 
mher hand represents a tension of the two viewpoints imder the domi- 

te e of the mystic. The Johannine conception of “ eternal life *’ is a 
tly Hellenized version of the synoptic Kingdom of God ”, But it is 
8|ligni£loant that the Fourth Gk>spel is not consistently Greek in its presup- 
p^itions. Its retention of the idea of the resurrection is indicative of its 
pzganio relation to the synoptic- Hebraic viewpoint. 
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olostire of the eternal will which underlieii It. In so far as 
man has within himself some element of the eternal being ” 
which transcends dux and dniteness, no disclosure of the 
eternal will is necessary. To declare, as Christian faith does, 
that a disclosure of the eternal will and purpose is Both 
possible and necessary is to accept the paradox of n^ and 
history fundamentally. It is to understand that man k, 
even in the highest reaches of his transcendent d'eedom, too 
dnite to comprehend the eternal by his own resources. 
But it is also understood that man is, even in the deepest 
involvement of process and nature, too free of nature to be 
blind to the possibilities of a disclosure of the Eternal which 
transcends him. 


n 

JBSUS’ OWN REINTBEPRETATION OP PROPHETIC MESSIANISM 

The Christian community came into being by the faith that 
Jesus was the Christ who had fuldlled the expectations of the 
ages. But this belief runs counter to the actual expecta* 
tions of the prophetic movement in the period of its culmi^ 
nation. The Christ whom Christian faith accepts is the 
same Christ whom Messianism rejects, as not conforming to 
its expectations. The acceptance would not have been 
possible if Jesus had not himself transformed the Messianic 
expectation in the process of negating and fulfilling it.^ 

In tracing how Jesus himself reinterpreted prophetic 
Messianism, it is necessary to begin with an aspect of hk 

^ The fuoal truth about life is always an absurdity but it cannot be an 
absolute absurdity. It is an absurdity in as far as it must transcend the 
“ system ” of meaning which the human mind always prematurely con- 
structs with itself as the centre. But it cannot be a complete absur^ty or 
it could not achieve emy credence. In this sense Kierkegaard goes too far 
in his statement : ** Anything that is almost probable or probable, or 
extremely and emphatically probable, is something he [man] can almost 
know, or as good as know, or extremely and emphatically almost know — 
but it is impossible to believe. For the absurd is the object of faith, and 
the only object that can be believed.*’ Concluding Unsdcntip} Pociacripi, 
translated by D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie, p. 189. The relation between 
Kierkegaard’s view and Barth’s theory of the relation of revelation to 
culture is obvious. Cf. Karl Barth, ThcDodrim of ^ Wordof dod, pp. 2S10ff. 
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le&elMilg whiish oonoenm not the reinterpretation but the 
acceptance of the prophetio-Messianio tradition. 

1. Jeau8* Mejection of Hebraic Legalism 

The most obvious conflict in the gospels is not between 
types of Messianism but between the Messianism in terms 
of which Jesus interprets his life and ministry, and the 
official legalism of his day. His conflict with the Pharisees 
is, in a sense, a final conflict in the heart of Hebraism between 
two facets of Hebraic spirituality : legalism and Messianism. 
They existed side by side, partly contradicting and partly 
supplementing each other from the very beginning of known 
Hebraic history. The Deuteronomic code was an effort to 
place legalism in the service of prophetism and to give to 
prophetic insights the permanence of legal codes. Begin- 
ning with the restoration of the second temple and ending 
with its destruction in 70 a.d. legalism gained a gradual 
ascendancy over prophetism, so that in Jesus* own day the 
apocalyptic movement, which informed his thought, was 
borne by unofficial rather than official Judaism. There was, 
of course, no absolute distinction between them, since 
Phariseeism had its own apocalyptic tendencies. 

Legalism is a kind of arrested and atrophied religion of 
history. In Hebraism it rests upon the idea that the God, 
who delivered Israel out of the land of Egypt, made the 
decalogue a part of the covenant between Himself and the 
nation. This legalism is therefore type and symbol of every 
form of legalistic religious consciousness which binds the 
counsels of God prematurely to a law which is contingent 
to time and place. The Talmudic reinterpretations, appli- 
cations and extensions of the Torah seek to do justice to the 
endless variety of problems and occasions for which the 
original law seems to be inadequate. But the policy of 
adding law to law cannot solve the essenti 1 weakness of 
law as the disclosture of the divine purpose in history. 
Jesus observed that the glosses, footnotes and reinterpre- 
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tations of the elders actually had the effect of dilutiiig the 
original force of the law.^ 

The oriticisiiis of legalism in both the gospels and epistles 
give an indirect insight into a prophetic rather than legalistic 
interpretation of life. The criticisms take the following 
forms : 

(а) No law can do justice to the freedom of man in history. 
It cannot state the final good for him, since in his tran< 
scendenoe and self-transcendence no order of nature and no 
rule of history can finally determine the norm of his life. 
This may be the import of Jesus’ statement : “ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” ^ In the Pauline epistles this emphasis upon the 
transcendence of the human spirit over any particular law 
is expressed in the Pauline word : “ Stand fast therefore in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage,” ^ which is to 
say that no proximate law, but only an ultimate law, 
represented by a disclosure of God’s own nature, can be 
normative for man. 

(б) No law can do justice to the complexities of motive 
which express themselves in the labyrinthine depths of man’s 
interior life. This is the burden of Jesus’ paradoxical extension 
of the law to the point of its abrogation in the Sermon on the 
Mount * in which the demands of the law are extended so 
that hate as well as murder, lust as well as divorce, are 
prohibited. But this means in effect that law is relativized 
as social law, since the demands exceed anything which 
could be enforced by society upon the individual. Law 
becomes a matter between God and the individual. 

(c) Law cannot restrain evil ; for the freedom of man is 
such that he can make the keeping of the law the instrument 

^ Mt. XV, 6. Thus have ye made the commaadment of of noiie 
effect by your tradition.** 

» Mt. V. 20. 


» Gal, V, 1. 


* Mt. V, 27-48. 
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of evil. He ean screen evil motives by outward conformity 
to the law : For ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and 
excess/’ ^ He can also use observance of the law as the 
vehicle of sinful pride.^ These criticisms, whether indi- 
cating the law’s inability to define the ultimate good or to 
restrain the ultimate evil, namely, man’s use of virtue as the 
vehicle of pride, all reveal Christ’s understanding of life and 
history in terms of the heights of its freedom.* They are 
criticisms which are possible only from a perspective which 
assumes the dimension of Eternity in human history, 
knows the height and depth of good and evil in each moment 
of existence and realizes the futility of capturing the vitali- 
ties of human existence in any system or of fixing the 
infinite possibilities of life upon any particular level. 

The conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees is thus a 
final conflict between the prophetio-Messianic and the 
legalistic facets in Hebraism. In modern Judaism there are 
both legalistic and mystical tendencies but no strong 
forward-looking historical tendencies. The sense of history 
expresses itself retrospectively. In modem Jewish life 
Messianic and apocalyptic tendencies, still surviving in the 
ethos of Hebraism, have been forced to find expression in 
secularized versions of Messianism, such as the liberal idea 
of progress and Marxism or in slightly heterodox movements 
such as Hassidism. Christianity appropriated the prophetic 
Messianic tradition, though, of course, not in such a way as 
to render the Christian tradition immune to recurring fal- 
lacies of legalism. The tendency, to find a premature 
security, a premature righteousness and a superficial sense 
of meaning in law, is a recurring tendency in all life and 
culture. 

‘ Mt. xxm, 26. 

* The parable of the Pharisee and Publican, Lk. xvni, 9 ff. 

^ The Pauline attitude towards the law includes most of these oritioisms 
but adds the significant idea that the law is powerless. It states a norm 
without giving power to fulfil it. 
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2. JeBus* Rejection of Nationalistic Particularism 
While it is wrong to assume, as is sometimes done, that 
Jesus’ rejection of the nationalistic element in prophetic 
Messianism represents his primary emphasis in the reinter* 
pretation of prophetic Messianism, it is obviously true that 
the Messianic interpretations which verge on nationalistic 
idolatry are rejected, despite such remnants of nationalistic 
interpretations as are found in his encounter with the 
Syrophenician woman. There the assertion that I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” may be 
regarded as a tentative and testing remark which is refuted 
by Jesus’ own assurance to the alien woman : ^^0 woman, 
great is thy faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” ^ 

The story of the Good Samaritan obviously implies the 
rejection of nationalistic Messianism and the account of the 
temptation in the wilderness includes the rejection of the 
idea of a national triumph as a legitimate Messianic hope.^ 
One of the most perfect disavowals of nationalism in the 
gospels is to be found in a word of John the Baptist : “ And 
think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father ; for I say unto you, that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” ^ Here the 
freedom of God over the instruments of his will, very 
specially over the one chosen instrument, the nation of 
Israel, is asserted according to highest insights of prophetic 
universalism, as against the lower level of nationalistic 
Messianism. It is significant, however, that Christianity 
does not finally purge itself of nationalistic particularism 
until St. Paul asserts the right to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, rejects the validity of the Jewish law for Christians, 
and substitutes the church for the nation as the ‘‘ Israel of 
God”. However important it may be to recognize the 
rejection of nationalism in Jesus’ interpretation of prophecy, 
it is quite wrong to imagine that this represents the final 
1 Mt. XV, 21 ff. ; Mk. vn, 24 ff. * Mt. iv, 1 ff. » Mt. m, 9. 
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odiieFiemmt of Jesus’ M^ianism, though iijiodem inter- 
pretationB of Christianity, which see no more in Jesus’ life 
and ministry than the culmination of a certain moral 
development, h:equently confine Jesus’ Messianism to these 
proportions. 

3. Jmts' Rejection of the Armuer of Hebraic Messianism 
for the Problem Presented by Prophetism 

We have previously noted that prophetism presents a 
problem for which Messianism has no adequate answer ; 
and that this problem became obscured again and again, 
partly because the vicissitudes of Israel’s history accentuated 
the necessity of the vindication of the righteous over the 
unrighteous to the exclusion of the more ultimate problem ; 
partly because the ultimate problem of prophetism is an 
afiront to human self-esteem ; and partly because it is a 
problem for which there is no answer within the limits of 
Messianism. This ultimate problem, is given by the fact 
that human history stands in contradiction to the divine 
will on any level of its moral and religious achievements in 
such a way that in any final ” judgment the righteous are 
proved not to be righteous. The final enigma of history is 
therefore not how the righteous will gain victory over the 
unrighteous, but how the evil in every good and the 
unrighteousness of the righteous is to be overcome. 

This enigma is involved in the prophetic interpretation of 
history, beginning with Amos’ rigorous analysis of the pride 
of nations and running through the whole of prophetic 
literature. But it remains a mystery only partly disclosed 
and not at all solved until Jesus makes it the basis for his 
reinterpretation of Messianism. Jesus’ parable of the Last 
Judgment ^ reveals the logic of this reinterpretation most 
perfectly. The symbolism of the parable, the picture of the 
Messianic judge separating the sheep firom the goats, the 
righteous from the unrighteous, is a recurring motif of 
1 Mt. XXV, 81-46. 
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apocalyptic Uteratoxo. Jecxis accepts it and oh one level 
of his own interpretation it would appear tiiat history cul* 
minates in the Messianic vindication of the righteous and the 
destruction of the wicked. But a significant new note is 
added. The righteous are humble and do not believe them* 
selves to be righteous. They accept the judge’s commen- 
dation with the confession, “ Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink 1 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or naked, 
and clothed thee ? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? ” ^ While the righteous are contritely 
aware of their unworthiness of this vindication, the un- 
righteous are equally unconscious of their guilt. The dis- 
tinction between the righteous and the unrighteous is 
significantly not obscured. There are those who serve their 
fellowmen and there are those who do not. But the ones 
who do are conscious of the fact that in any final judgment 
they are discovered not to have fulfilled the law of life ; 
while the ones who do not are too self-centred to know of 
their sin.* Thus the final judgment, as Jesus sees it, actually 
includes both levels of prophetic Messianism, the more 
purely moral and the supra-moral. The distinction between 
good and evil in history is not destroyed ; yet it is asserted 
that in the final judgment there are no righteous, i.e„ in their 
own eyes. Jesus’ conflict with Pharisaic self-righteousness 
is governed by the same conviction. It is the contrite 
publican who is justified ” before the righteous Pharisee, 
for whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; and he 
that shall humble himself shaU be exalted.” ^ 

Here then is the first reason why Jesus’ Messianism was an 
ofience and was bound to be rejected. The fact that it 
affronted the egotism of a nation was insignificant beside the 
greater ofience of outraging the pride of man as man. The 
second reason for the “ofiensive” character of Jesus’ 
Messianism was in the answer which he gave to the problem 
1 Mt. XXV. 37-89. * Mt. xxm, 12. 
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emi^iasized by this reinterpretation of life and histozy. 
This answer is most stiocinctly stated in his own words, ‘‘The 
Son of man must sufier.” i The answer introduces the 
outrageous idea of a sufeiing Messiah into the Messianic 
thought, which had not entertained any other conception 
than that of a triumphant Messiah. The idea that the 
“ iSon of man must suffer represents a combination of the 
“ son of man ” idea taken from the apocalypses of Daniel 
and Enoch and the idea of the “ suffering servant taken 
from Isaiah 63. The figure of the “ son of man is that of 
a heavenly conqueror and judge, through whom history is 
brought to culmination. The suffering servant figure is not 
a Messianic symbol ; or, if so, only in a very secondary 
sense. Most probably it was meant to designate the nation 
rather than any individual. If so, it represented a profound 
effort to give the sufferings of Israel a higher meaning by the 
suggestion that its mission and triumph in the world would 
not be achieved by the usual triumph over others but by its 
vicarious suffering for the sins of others. To declare, as 
Jesus does, that the Messiah, the representative of God, must 
suffer, is to make vicarious suffering the final revelation of 
meaning in history. But it is the vicarious suffering of the 
representative of God, and not of some force in history, 
which finally clarifies the obscurities of history and discloses 
the sovereignty of God over history. 

This synthesis of the suffering servant idea in Isaiah and 
the son of man figure in apocalyptic literature, as Rudolf 
Otto rightly observes, “was not made bit by bit in the 
gradual growth of posthumous apologetics in some unknown 
church but . . . was due to an incomparably original con- 
ception on the part of one who could also conceive that the 
Kingdom was actually coming as he himself has conquered 
Satan ”.2 

The synthesis represents something more than the coUa- 

^ Mk. vin, 31. 

* The Kingdom of God avid the Son of Man^ p. 266. 
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tion of two hitherto unrelated concepts, the one Messfanio 
and the other quasi-Messianic. It represents a profound 
reinterpretation of the meaning of history. If the revelation 
of history’s meaning is given through vicarious sufering of a 
guiltless individual or nation this means one of two things. 
It may mean that vicarious love is a force in history which 
gradually gains the triumph over evil and therefore ceases 
to be tragic. This is the optimistic interpretation which 
liberal Christianity has given the Cross of Christ. According 
to this interpretation the power of love in history, as sym- 
bolized by the Cross, begins tragically but ends triumphantly. 
It overcomes evil. But the idea of the suffering servant in 
history may also mean that vicarious love remains defeated 
and tragic in history ; but has its triumph in the knowledge 
that it is ultimately right and true. Such a tragic concep- 
tion still leaves the problem of the evil in history unresolved. 
How is the evil of history overcome ? Does the power of the 
guilty, under which the guiltless suffer, go on indefinitely ? 
Is history a constant repetition of the triumph of evil on 
the plane of the obvious and is the triumph of the good 
merely the inner triumph of its own assurance of being 
rigljt ? 

The synthesis of Jesus, according to which the suffering 
servant is not merely a character of history, but is the 
representative of the divine, transcends both the simple 
optimism of the first interpretation and the purely tragic 
impHoation of the second conception. It is God Who 
suffers for man’s iniquity. He takes the sins of the world 
upon and into Himself. This is to say that the contradic- 
tions of history are not resolved in history ; but they are 
only ultimately resolved on the level of the eternal and the 
divine. However, the eternal and the divine whieh destroys 
evil is not some imdifferentiated eternity which effaces both 
the good and evil of history by destroying history itself. 
God’s mercy must make itself known in history, so that man 
in history may become fully conscious of his guilt and his 
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mdimftim. The Messiah must give his life a ransom for 
many ”, i 

Thus Jesus* own reinterpretation of Messianism contains 
the two offensive ideas that the righteous are unrighteous 
in the final judgment and that God*s sovereignty over history 
is established and his triumph over evil is effected not by 
the destruction of the evil-doers but by his own bearing of 
the evil. It must be noted that the second, as well as the 
first, idea is implied in prophetism, however offensive it may 
be in its explicit form. Just as the idea that the distinction 
between the righteous and the unrighteous disappears in the 
final judgment is implicit in the most radical prophetic 
analyses of history, so also the idea that God suffers in 
history is implicit in the whole Hebraic-prophetic idea that 
God is engaged and involved in history, and is not some 
unmoved mover, dwelling in eternal equanimity. 2 

The absurd and offensive nature of Jesus’ reinterpretation 
of Messianism not only prompted his rejection by the Jews. 
It aroused baffled incredulity in the small circle of his 
disciples. Peter’s reaction to Jesus’ prediction of his 
suffering : Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be 
imto thee ” ^ may be regarded as symbolic of the resistance 
to the truth of Christianity which develops not only outside, 
but inside of, the Christian faith. The eschatological fel- 
lowship surrounding Jesus could not understand the idea 

^ Rudolf Otto calls attention to the fact that liUron (ransom) had a 
unique religious connotation before it had a oommercialguridioal mean- 
ing. It was a sacrifice by which religious guilt was covered or removed. 
Ibid,, p. 269. 

* Though implicit in Old Testament theology the idea never became 
explicit in Judaism. C. G. Montefiorf writes : “ Rabbinic Judaism, as all 
subsequent Judaism, denied in its fullness the doctrine of a * suffering 
God.* Perhaps this denial may be the reason why Rabbinic Judaism had 
HtUe to say upon the subject of suffering which supplements or enlarges 
or goes beyond the Old Testament. The Rabbis went willingly to martyr- 
dom and they extolled it. But the perception of a certain splendour in 
suffering or in the endurance of suffering, which most of us would now 
acknowledge, is wanting in them.** Introduction to A BtObinic AtUhoh(fy, 
p. xU. 

* Ut. XVI, 22. 
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until it had been transmnted into a fact of Mstoxy. Tet 
even when transmuted into a fact, the final truth of 
Christianity is not easily accepted. Nor can it be accepted 
once and for all. The history of Christianity is the history 
of the truth of Christ contending constantly against the 
truth as men see it. 

4. Jeam^ Beinterpretation of the Eschata 

Prophetic and apocalyptic hopes anticipated an end which 
would both disclose and establish the sovereignty of God ; 
which would both reveal the meaning of life and fulfil it. 
In Jesus’ own reinterpretation, these two facets of history’s 
culmination are, at least partially, separated. The indica' 
tion of this separation is given in the double affirmation on 
the one hand that the ‘‘ Kingdom of God has come ” and on 
the other hand that the Kingdom of God will come 
On the one hand, history has reached its culmination in the 
disclosure of the hidden sovereignty of God and the revela- 
tion of the meaning of life and history. On the other hand 
history is still waiting for its culmination in the second 
coming of the triumphant Messiah. In combining the con- 
ceptions of the ** suffering servant ” and the “ Son of man ”, 
Jesus, in effect, attributed the qualities of the suffering 
servant to his first coming and the qualities of the trium- 
phant Son of man to a second coming, ^ either his own or 
another. 

This separation of two aspects of Messianic fulfilment was 
not altogether new in the thought of Jesus. In later 
apocalyptic literature the coming of the Messiah and the 
final judgment, resurrection and culmination of history are 
not s3mchronous.2 In Jesus’ own interpretation there was 

^ In a profound analysis of this problem F. D. V. Narboroug^ dedares : 
“ Just as our Xiord accepted the role of the Servant ... m the presentege, 
80 he seems to have accepted the * Son of man ’ as, to some extent,, an 
indication of his rdle in the age to come.** Narborough’s essay in CSh. i of 
Eeaaye on the Trinity and Inoamation edited by A. E. J. Bawlinson. 

* W. 0. E. Oesterlcy declares : ** In the Old Testament and ApcxMdyptio 
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indeed a victory over Satan and the power of evil in the first 
coming as a sufiering servant. Yet ultimate victory wai? 
postponed until “ The Son of man shall oome in the glory of 
his Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works The modem interpretation 
of the coming of Christ in the theory of realized escha- 
tology ”, 2 according to which all symbols of the second 
coming in the New Testament are without general signifi- 
cance*, cannot effectively destroy or obscure either the 
historic validity or the systematic relevance of the strain of 
thought in the gospels embodied in the idea of the second 
coming ” . It is indispensable for a gospel interpretation and 
for a true understanding of the gospels. 

The full implication of the double idea that the King- 
dom of God has come ” and that it is coming ” is that 
history is an interim. Whatever may be the meaning of 
Jesus’ parables of the leaven and the mustard seed, he 
certainly does not present the “ Kingdom ” which has 
entered into history through his suffering and death as a 
force which will gradually transmute history into something 
quite different from what it is. In obvious contradiction 
to modem liberal interpretations of the power of love in 
history, Jesus discourages the hope that the preaching of 
the gospel wiU banish evil from history. “ In this rejoice 
not ”, he warns his disciples, ‘‘ that the spirits are subject 
unto you ; but rather rejoice, because your names are 
written in heaven.” ^ The love which enters history as 
suffering love, must remain suffering love in history. Since 
this love is the very law of history it may have its tentative 
triumphs even in history ; for human history cannot stand 

writings the ‘ last times ’ by no means always or necessarily imply the end 
of all things. Although when the last times are to oome about is never 
stated definitely, they are always presented as a pro<^s upon which shall 
follow the inauguration of a new age.’* Doctrine of Last Thmga, p. 196. 

‘ Mt. XVI, 27. 

^ C/. C. H. Dodd, History cmd the Oospd* 

»Lk.x,20. 
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in oomplete oontradiotdon to itself. Yet history does staad 
in actual contradiction to the law of love ; and Jesus 
anticipates the growth of evil as well as the growth of good 
in history. Among the signs of the end will be ** wars and 
rumours of wars '' and the appearance of false Christs. ^ 

In thus conceiving history after Christ as an interim 
between the disclosure of its true meaning and the fulfilment 
of that meaning, between the revelation of divine sovereignly 
and the full establishment of that soyereignty, a continued 
element of inner contradiction in history is accepted as its 
perennial characteristic. Sin is overcome in principle but 
not in fact. Love must continue to be sufiering love rather 
than triumphant love. This distinction becomes a basic 
category of interpreting history in all profound versions of 
the Christian faith, and has only recently been eliminated 
in modem sentimentalized versions of that faith. 

One seemingly serious, but actually superficial, change in 
Jesus* own interpretation must be made. He expected the 
historic interim between the first and second establishment 
of the Kingdom to be short.* In this error he was followed 
both by St. Paul and the early church, with the consequent 
false and disappointed hope of the parouaia in the lifetime 
of the early disciples. This error was due to an almost 
inevitable illusion of thought which deals with the problem 
of the relation of time and eternity. The eschata whidb 
represent the fulfilment and the end of time in eternity are 
conceived literally and thereby made a point in time. The 
sense that the final fulfilment impinges on the present 

^ Mt. xxnr, 6. This element in Jesus’ own esdiAtology finally achieves 
its definitive expression in the figure of the ** Anti-Christ ” in the Johan- 
nine epistles, who appears at the end of history. Taken seriously, as it 
should be, this symbol refutes every modem liberal interpretation of 
history which identifies “ progress *’ with the Kingdom of God. We shall 
deal with this issue more fully in Chapter X. 

* Mt. z, 2S : Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the 
Son of Man be come.” Mt. xvi, 28 : ” Verily I say unto you, Thore be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of d^th, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his Idngdoih.” 
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moment, the feeling of tirgenoy in regard to anticipating 
this fulfilment, expresses itself in chronological terms and 
thereby becomes transmuted into a “ proximate futurism 
into the feeling that the fulfilment of history is chronolo- 
gioally imminent. 

In reinterpreting the New Testament idea of the parousid 
(and, as we shall see later, all other ideas dealing with the 
relation of history and super-history, such as resurrection 
and judgment) it is important to take Biblical symbols 
seriously but not literally. If they are taken literally the 
Biblical conception of a dialectical relation between history 
and superhistoiy is imperilled ; for in that case the fulfilment 
of history becomes merely another kind of time-history. 
If the symbols are not taken seriously the Biblical dialectic 
is destroyed, because in that case concepts of an eternity are 
connoted in which history is destroyed and not fulfilled. 

This single adjustment in the New Testament view is de- 
fined as superficial rather than serious to distinguish the idea 
of “ interim ** as here used from that of Albert Schweitzer.^ 
According to his conception the whole ethic and religion 
of Jesus is based upon his illusion of his proximate 
return. The absolute character of his ethic is due, in the 
opinion of Schweitzer, to the belief that the ** time is short 
The real fact is that the absolute character of the ethic of 
Jesus conforms to the actual constitution of man and history, 
that is, to the transcendent freedom of man over the con- 
tingencies of nature and the necessities of time, so that only 
a final harmony of life with life in love can be the ultimate 
norm of his existence. Yet man’s actual history is subject 
to contingency and necessity and is corrupted by his sinful 
efforts to escape and to deny his dependence and his involve- 
ment in finiteness. The idea that the time is short expresses 
Christianity’s understanding that these limitations and 
corruptions of history are not finally normative for man. 

Thus reconstructed, the idea that history is an interim ” 
^ (X. The Quitt of the Eittorkal iTettM. 
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between the first and the second coming of CSbrist Ime a 
meaning which illumines all the facts of human existenoe. 
History, after Christ’s first coming, has the quality of partly 
knowing its true meaning. In so far as man can never be 
completely in contradiction to his own true nature, history 
also reveals significant realizations of that meaning. Never- 
theless history cohtinues to stand in real contradiction to 
its true meaning, so that pure love in history must always be 
suffering love. But the contradictions of history cannot 
become manis norms, if history is viewed from the perspec- 
tive of Christ. For the Christian, the anticipation of a final 
judgment and fulfilment means an emancipation from the 
proximations of good and the concretions of evil which 
represent the “ standards ” of history. Thus the absolute 
ethical and religious demands of the gospel are not irrelevant, 
though the expectation of Christ’s imminent return has only 
occasionally been a living hope within the church since the 
second century. Even the idea of a proximate second 
coming is not irrelevant when understood symbolically ; 
for it expresses the idea that every moment of time makes 
not only for the fulfilment of life, but hastens man towards 
the dissolution of death. This fact of death threatens life 
with meaninglessness unless man is “ saved by hope ” and 
understands life in such a way that neither his involvement 
in history nor his transcendence over it destroys the meaning 
of life. To understand life and history according to the 
meaning given it by Christ is to be able to survey the chaos 
of any present or the peril of any future, without sinking 
into despair. It is to have a vantage point from which one 
may realize that momentary securities are perenniaUy 
destroyed both by the vicissitudes of history and by the 
fact of death ^hioh stands over all history. 

This faith is perfectly expressed in the Pauline confession : 
“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or niked- 
ness, or peril, or sword ? . . . Nay in all these things we are 
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mom than conquerors through him that loTed us. For 1 am 
persuaded; that neither death, nor life, nor angels, uor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us firom the love of Gk)d, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” ^ 


m 

THE AOOEPTAHCE BY OHBISTIAN FAITH OF THE 

I 

EXPECTED AND THE EBJECTED MESSIAH 

The correlate of revelation is faith. The mutual relation 
between the two is so close that revelation cannot be com- 
pleted without faith. The revelation of God in Christ, the 
disclosure of God’s sovereignty over life and history, the 
clarification. of the meaning of life arid history, is not com- 
pleted unto man is able, by faith, to apprehend the truth 
which is beyond his apprehension without faith. The truth 
is not completely beyond his apprehension ; otherwise 
Christ could not have been expected. It is nevertheless 
beyond his apprehension, or Christ would not have been 
rejected. It is a truth capable of apprehension by faith ; 
but when so apprehended there is a consciousness in the 
heart of the believer that he has been helped to this appre- 
hension. This consciousness is summed up in the confession : 
“ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Spirit ” ® and is suggested in Christ’s acknowledgment of 
Peter’s confession : Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 3 
The revelation of Christ is not completed until the little 
Christian community surVeys the whole Christian epic, 
which includes the life and the teachings of Christ, but also 
and supremely the sacrificial death upon the Cross, under- 
stood by Christ as a necessary “ransom for many”. 

^ BomAns vm, 35, 37, 36. > t Cor. xn, 3. 

• Mi. XVI. 17. 
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Included in this history is not merely the immediate e|^c 
but also the history of expectation. Omst could not be the 
Christ, if he had not been expected ; which is why the 
gospels (particularly St. Matthew) make a great deal of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, though the correlations between 
expectation and fulfilment are sometimes conceived in a 
mechanical and literalistic fashion. It is by the contem- 
plation of the whole of this history in terms of expectation 
and fulfilment that Christian faith arrives at the confession, 

Surely this was the Son of God.” If the revelation in 
Christ had been merely the record of a high form of “ God 
consciousness ”, or merely the culmination of man’s search 
after God, or the portrayal of a high type of virtue, if Christ 
had merely revealed God to us by symbolizing divine good- 
ness in his own goodness (which are the interpretations of 
Christian revelation in liberal Christianity), the revelation 
would have stood complete in itself. It would have been 
an historic fact or a form of historic striving which man 
comprehends and apprehends by his reason and appro- 
priates for the sake of his growing wisdom and his developing 
culture. But such interpretations of life and faith do not 
proceed firom a radical or profound analysis of the problem 
of life. They assume that the problem of life is to discover 
the highest form of goodness ; to learn what is “ worthy of 
man’s highest devotion They do not understand life in 
its twofold character of involvement in finiteness and tran- 
scendence over it ; or the further complication of the cor- 
ruption of sin which is the consequence of premature and 
self-sufl&cient efforts to escape from the weakness, depen- 
dence and insufficiency of the human situation. 

Whenever history is understood ae solving its own pro- 
blems by the cumulation of knowledge and wisdom and the 
consequent increase of virtue, whenever the oomplexitleB 
of history’s relation to eternity are not known to be charac- 
teristic of history on every level of its development, the 
Christian claim that God has been revealed in Christ cannot 
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tAkoH seriously. This is why liberal Christiamty can give 
no satis&otjory answer to the question why Christ, rather 
than some other “ good character of history, should be 
revered as divine, or how we can have the assurance that an 
evolutionary development may not produce a higher form 
of “ goodness ** more worthy of our “ highest devotion 

L Christ Crucified as the “ Wisdom of Qod and the Power 
ofOod^* 

The faith of the Christian community, that the expecta- 
tions of the ages have been fulfilled in Christ, that the hidden 
sovereignty of God has been fully revealed, and the meaning 
of life disclosed and fulfilled, is most accurately expressed in 
the succinct phrase of St. Paul, that this Christ who was not 
expected by the Greeks (“unto the Greeks foolishness ”), 
and who was not the Christ the Jews expected (“ unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock ”) is nevertheless ‘‘ unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God i The Johannine assertion that “ the 
law was given by Moses but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ ” ^ makes the same affirmation, correlating two 
slightly different, but almost identical definitions of the 
significance of Christ. 

The tvisdom and the truth in Christ is the purpose and the 
will of the divine sovereign of life and history, which had 
been partially revealed and partially obscured in life and 
history. The Christian affirmation is that it is now fully 
disclosed. The power and grace in Christ is the d3naamio 
authority of the divine sovereign of life and history,^ which 
had been partly revealed by the actualization of good in 
history and partly obscured by the defiance of sin. The 
Christian affirmation is that this divine power is now 
established and disclosed in such a way that there can be no 
question about any other power being able to overcome it. 


1 J Cor. I, 28-24. 


* John I, n» 
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From the perspective of human history, which cannot be 
fully comprehended from its own perspective or fulfilled by 
its own power, the wisdom and the ^power in Christ is what 
gives life its meaning and guarantees the fulfilment of that 
meaning. 

But what is it in this revelation of Christ which gives the 
final answer to the problem of man, who is both free and 
bound, both involved in finiteness and transcending it; 
and betrayed into sin by this situation ? It can certainly 
not be the simple assurance that God is merciful rather than 
vindictive, to which some modem sentimental versions of 
the Christian faith have reduced the Christian revelation. 
This simple and sentimental contrast between the Old and 
the New Testament answers no significant or ultimate 
question. In the New Testament the Atonement is the 
significant content of the Incarnation. To say that Christ 
is the ** express image of his person ” ^ is to assert that in 
the epic of this life and death the final mystery of the divine 
power which bears history is clarified; and, with that 
clarification, life and history are given their true, meaning. 

It will be remembered that the prophets were certain 
about the wrath and justice of God. They were less certain 
about His mercy. They knew that there was mercy ; for 
history in its processes disclosed God's “ longsuffering " as 
well as His wrath. But they could not be certain about 
mercy for it seemed to stand in contradiction to the divine 
justice. Did the one abrogate the other ? The wisdom 
apprehended in Christ finally clarifies the character of God. 
He has a resource of mercy beyond His law and judgment 
but He can make it effective only as He takes the conse- 
quences of His wrath and judgment, upon and into Himself. 

Thus the insktenoe of Christ that the Son of man must 
suffer is, quite accurately, elaborated and completed in ike 
faith of the church, that the sufferings of this Son of man are 
the disclosure of God's suffering. The suffering of God is 
^Heb.z,a 
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on tlio one hand the Meritable ooneequenoe of sin’s lebellion 
against goodness ; and on the other hand the voluntary 
aoe^tanoe by divine love of the consequence of sin. The 
classical Christian idea of Atonement emphasizes that Gbd 
is both the propitiator and the propitiated.^ The Father 
sends the Son into the world tp become a sacrifice for sin. 
But it is also the wrath of the Father which must be pro- 
pitiated. There can be no simple abrogation of the wrath 
of God by the mercy of God. The wrath of God is the 
worid in its essential structure reacting against the sinful 
corruptions of that structure ; it is the law of life as love, 
which the egotism of man defies, a defiance which leads to 
the destruction of life. The mercy of Gk)d represents the 
ultimate freedom of God above His own law ; but not the 
freedom to abrogate the law. All the various efforts of 
theology to rationalize the mystery of the Atonement in 
commercial and juridical theories of God’s justice or even 
the absurd patristic theory which had credence before 
Anselm (according to which God played a trick upon the 
devil by confronting him with the divine in the shape of a 
man) are efforts to state the paradox of the divine mercy in 
relation to the divine wrath. Implausible as many of the 
theories are and much as they may obscure rather than 
clarify the ultimate mystery, none of them completely 
effaces the central truth embodied in the doctrine of the 
Atonement. The justice and the forgiveness of God are 
one, just as Father and Son are equally God. For the 
highest justice of God is the holiness of His love. It is love 
as law which man affronts and defies. Yet forgiveness and 
justice are not one, just as Father and Son are two. The 
fact that God cannot overcome evil without displaying in 
history His purpose to take the effects of evil upon and into 
Himself, means that the divine mercy cannot be effective 
until the seriousness of sin is fully known. The knowledge 
that sin causes suffering to God is an indication of the 
^ Of, Q, Auten, Ohri^ Victor, 
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serioosnesfii of sin. It is by that knowledge that man is 
brought to despair. Without this despair there is no 
possibility of the contrition which appropriates the diTine 
forgiveness. It is in tins contrition and in this approfdation 
of divine mercy and forgiveness that the human situation is 
fully understood and overeome. In this experience man 
understands himself in his hniteness, realizes the guilt of 
his efforts to escape his insufficiency and dependence and 
lays hold upon a power beyond himself which both completes 
his incompleteness and purges him of his false and vain 
efforts at self-completion. 

It must be emphasized that this final revelation of the 
divine sovereignty over life and this final disclosure of the 
meaning of life in terms of its dependence upon the divine 
judgment and mercy is n6t simply some truth of history 
which is comprehended by reason, to be added to the sum 
total of human knowledge. It must be constantly appre- 
hended inwardly by faith, because it is a truth which tran- 
scends the human situation in each individual just as it 
transcended the total cultural situation historically. “ For- 
giveness declares Kierkegaard quite rightly, “ is a paradox 
in the Socratic sense in so far as it involves a relationship 
between the eternal truth and the existing individual. . . . 
The individual existing human being must feel himself a 
sinner ; not objectively which is nonsense but svbjectivdy 
which is the most profound suffering. ... He must try to 
understand the forgiveness of sins and then despair of under- 
standing. With the understanding directly opposed to it 
the inwardness of faith must lay hold of this paradox.” ^ 

2. The EekUum of the “ Wisdom of Ood ** to the Power 
ofOod*' 

a. The identity of Wisdom and Power 

The assertion of Christian faith is that the knowledge of 
Gbd through the crucified Christ is both “ wisdom ” and 
* Saren KierkBgaard, ContMing Vnacienl^ p. 201* 
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** power ”, both ” grace ” and “ truth ” ; which is to say 
that not only are life and history now fully known by having 
found their true end and meaning beyond themselves, but 
they are also completed and fulfilled. Christ as power ” 
and as grace ” can be mediated to the individual only if 
the truth of the Atonement is appropriated inwardly. In 
that case the alternate moods of despair and false hope are 
overcome and the individual is actually fi:eed to live a life 
of serenity and creativity. 

The understanding of the intimate relation between wis- 
dom and power is constantly imperilled by Christian mter- 
pretations of the doctrine of the Atonement which seek to 
make it merely a disclosure of wisdom. This is particularly 
true on the Hellenic side of Christian faith. It will, be 
remembered that Christ was not expected among the Greeks 
either because it was thought impossible for God to reveal 
Himself in history (since history was regarded as no more 
than temporal succession and natural sequence) ; or because 
it was thought unnecessary (since each man’s reason was 
each man’s Christ). When the gospel is finally preached to 
the Gentiles the general tendency is to appropriate its truth 
only in so far as it conforms to their problem. Their prob- 
lem is the problem of finiteness and eternity and their con- 
viction is that the chasm between the two is unbridgeable. 
What they appropriate from the gospel therefore is the 
affirmation that this chasm can be bridged. Thus Clement 
declares that, The word of God became man in order that 
thou mayst learn from man how man becomes God ^ 
Origen, the greatest of the Alexandrian theologians, thought 
of Christ primarily as the mediator between the ” uncreated 
One and the created many ” and Porphyry passed the 
judgment upon him that ” though his outward life was that 
of a Christian ... he thought Mke the Greeks.” 2 

^ Pr<arepHoua I, 8. 

* A. Hamack, Hislory of Dogma, Vol. 11, p. |41. Such a judgment 
doea not do juatioe to the Scriptural content in Origen’s thought, par- 
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The obsession of the Greek mind with the problems of 
finiteness and eternity had two oonseqnenoes, as Greek 
thought sought to appropriate the ** foolishness ’’ of the 
gospel. One was that it exhausted itself in accepting an 
un-Greek answer to a Greek problem. It did accept the 
Christian affirmation that the eternal had made itself known 
in history. But it regarded that fact, of itself, as the answer 
to the final problem of life. It did not fully understand that 
the particular content of the divine disclosure was the know- 
ledge of the mercy and the justice of God in their para- 
doxical relationship, in other words, the Atonement. The 
specific theological formulation of this error lies in the 
emphasis upon the Incarnation, to the exclusion of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement or, at least, its relegation to a sub- 
ordinate position. This error persists in certain types of 
Catholic and Anglican thought, sometimes more particularly 
in the latter because of its great dependence upon patristic 
theology. 

Hastings Eashdall, a typical Anglican rationalist, takes 
satisfaction in the fact that the doctrine of the Atonement 
was “ never heartily accepted ” in the church before St. 
Augustine and that it was ‘‘ sometimes wholly ignored ^ 

ticularly his emphasis upon grace as a power which philosophy could 
not give, upon the necessity of the forgiveness of sins and upon the hope 
of the resurrection as against the Greek idea of immortality. 

Nevertheless Origen, and the Greek Fathers generally, were mclined 
to regard Christ, not so much as an answer to the problem of sin as the 
Bible defined it, but as an answer to the problem of death. Sometimes 
Christ seemed no more than a supplement to the answer which Plato and 
the philosophers had already given. Sometimes he was regarded as a 
more adequate bridge between the historical and the eternal than Greek 
philosophy afforded. 

IreneuB, though no pure Hellenist, described salvation through Christ 
as a way of attaining “ incorruptibility and immortality which could not 
have b^n attained in any other way than by man’s becoming united in 
Christ with incorruptibility and immortality ” {Againat Hereaiea, HI, she, 1). 

Gregory of Nyssa’s entire Great Catechi^ is essentially dented to 
the refutation of the two typically Hellenic objections to the gospel, 
namely that philosophy made the coming of Qirist unnecessary and ^t 
the revelation of the eternal in the finite was impossible. 

^ The Idea qf the Atonement, p. 206. For Bashdail the final idea in 
Ohiistian revelation is truly a stumblingblook.*' 
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On© might add that one possible reason why Christian 
thought before Anselm had nothing but an implausible 
theory of the Atonement when it did give the doctrine 
attention (the theory that God played a trick upon the 
devil and caught the devil by ‘‘baiting the hook with 
Christ is because the doctrine was of no sufficient impor- 
tance really to engage its mind. In typical Hellenistic 
Christianity doctrines of the Atonement are essentially 
irrelevant because the disclosure of God in history does not 
require a specific content. It is sufficient that God should 
make Himself known against the scepticism of the Greek 
mind that this is not possible. He need not make known 
His wrath and mercy, since it is not sin but finiteness which 
troubles man. 

Greek thought tends to develop another error when the 
Christian idea of the relation of “ power to “ wisdom ” is 
stated in Greek terms. When Greek thought seeks to 
express the idea that “ God was in Christ and made Him- 
self known in history in the Incarnation, it tries to state 
this truth in metaphysical terms. This means in effect that 
an ultimate truth, transcending all human wisdom and 
apprehended by faith, is transmuted into a truth of human 
Wisdom and incorporated into a metaphysical system. 

The effect of this procedure is clearly seen in the Christo- 
logical controversies of the early Christian ages. These 
controversies end in the formula ' of Chalcedon and the 
Nicene creed in which the affirmation of Christian faith is 
mad© in defiance of Greek thought but within the limitations 
of Greek terms. The Greek idea that there is an absolute 
gulf between the “ passible ” and the “ impassible between 
the temporal and the eternal, is refuted and transcended. 
But the Christian affirmation that God makes Hims elf 
known in history through Christ is partly obscured by the 
terms used to affirm it. The indication of this tendency is 
the theory of the two natures of Christ, in terms of wMch 
early Christian thought is forced to state its conviction about 
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Jesus’ historical and human character on the one hand» and 
his significance as the revelation of the divine on the other. 
By stating this double facet of Christ in ** ontic ” terms, a 
truth of faith, which can be expressed only symbolically, is 
transmuted into a truth of speculative reason, dmst is, 
according to these statements of faith, both Cod and man. 
It is asserted that his humanity does not derogate from his 
divinity or his divinity from his humanity. All definitions 
of Christ which affirm both his divinity and humanity in the 
sense that they, ascribe bothfinite and historically conditioned 
and eternal and imoonditioned qualities to his nature must 
verge on logical nonsense. It is possible for a character, 
event or fact of history to point symbolically beyond history 
and to become a source of disclosure of an eternal meaning, 
purpose and power which bears history. But it is not 
possible for any person to be historical and unconditioned 
at the same time. But the logical nonsense is not as serious 
a defect as the fact that the statement tends to reduce 
Christian faith to metaphysical truths which need not be 
apprehended inwardly by faith. The relation between 
“ power ” and “ wisdom ” is thereby destroyed because the 
final truth about life is not apprehended in such a way that 
the “ existing individual ” (Kierkegaard) is shattered in his 
self-esteem at the very centre of his being ; his insecurity as 
a finite individual in the flux of time is not robbed of 
ail false securities of power or pride ; his anxiety is not 
heightened until it reaches despair. Out of such despair 
contrition is born ; and of contrition faith is conceived ; 
and in that faith there is “ newness of life ”, which is to say 
“ power ”. 

b. The difference between Wisdom and Power 
Despite the intimate relation between the ” wisdom of 
God ” and the ” power of God ” which, according to Chnstian 
faith, is revealed in Christ, despite the confidence that a full 
understancfing of the meaning of life also leads to the 
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of mind nor the ** ideobgieal taint ** in all 
hitfiiiii enltuxe oaa oompletely efface the human capacity 
tha appreheniion of the true wisdom. Since there can 
be no total corruption of truth or virtue ^ there is always 
a reeldiial desire for the true wisdom^ and the real Ood and 
the final revelation of the meaning of life, below and above 
ibe sinful tendency to build a world of meaning around 
nurselves as the centre. It is this residual virtue which 
emei^es in true contrition. Faith and contrition are so 
closely correlated because it is the apprehension of the truth 
beyond ourselves in faith which makes us contritely con- 
scious of our previous effort to complete the structure of 
faruth from within ourselves ; and this contrition in turn 
validates the truth of faith. It becomes ** the power of God 
and the wisdom of God to ‘‘ them that are called This 
circular relation between contrition and faith in the interior 
complexitks of the soul gives partial justification to both 
the theologies which regard “ grace ” as a completion of 
“ nature and those which set ** grace ** in contradiction 
to nature. Protestant theology is right in setting grace in 
coni^adiction to nature in the sense that the vicious circle 
of false truth, apprehended from the standpoint of the self, 
must be broken and the self cannot break it. In that sense 
the apprehension of the truth in Christ is always a miracle ; 
imd ** fledi and blood have not revealed it unto us But 
Protestant theology, more particularly radical Protestant 
theolc^ (Barth), is wrong in denying the “ point of contact ” 
(Anjkm^epfungspunkt) which always exists in man by virtue 
of the residual element of juatitia origimUa in his being.^ 

The relation between truth, apprehended in God's self- 

» C/. Vol I, CSh. X. 

* Bee Bmil Bnumer's Nahm and Grace iind Karl Barth’s answer, Nem, 
In this debate Branner seems to me to be right and Barih wrong ; but 
Barili seems to win the debate because Brmmer accepts too many oi 
BartVs presuppositions in his lundamental premises to be able to present 
his own positicni with plausibility and oonsisteney. Barth is able to prove 
Bfiiimer IneonsMtent, bnt tW xmt iieoeMac% p 
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disclosw, md the truth about life whieh men deduee 
through a rational organixatiou of their experienoe, might 
best be clarified through the analogy of our Imowhdgd ol 
other persons. We know what we know about other persons, 
partly through an observation of their behaviour. But 
human personality, unlike animal life, has a depth and 
uniqueness which cannot be understood purely in terms of 
external behaviour. The depth is partly comprehended by 
assuming that the depths of self-consciousness within our- 
selves correspond to that in the other person. The unique- 
ness of the other person is partly falsified, however, by our 
efiort to understand him in terms which we have drawn from 
the knowledge of ourselves. This represents the sinM 
corruption in human intercourse, the projection of our- 
selves into the life of the other, our efiort to understand the 
uniqueness of the other by a false assumption that our own 
desires, hopes and ambitions are identical with those of the 
other. 

The other self cannot be understood until he speaks to us. 
Only the ‘‘ word of the other self, coming out of the 
depth or height of his self-transcendence can finally disclose 
the other I as subject and not merely as object of our 
knowledge. Only this communication can give the final 
clue to the peculiar behaviour of the other. This behaviour 
always contains contradictory elements which make the 
real meaning of the behaviour something of a mystery. 
When the other self finally speaks, the self-disclosure of his 
words partly clarifies obscurities in his previously observed 
behaviour and partly negates false conclusions which the 
self has made by trying to understand the other self in teims 
of its own oharaoteristio prejudices and passions. The 
knowledge gained from this self-disclosure of the other self 
ioes not stand in complete contradiction to the knowledge 
sained from the observation of his behaviour. It could 
itand in such contradiction only if the depths of self-traa- 
loendence of the other self were in Complete contradiction 
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t 0 ^ 1^ ike sdf os iairolved In its pbysi<ml oiganisixi. 
TNm Is i)onk«i4lMsioii lietmen the knowle^ gained from 
tile hbsenration of the behaTionr and the knowledge gained 
bcm ihe se!f"disoloBnre of the other person only in so &r 
aa iBie self has interpreted the other falsely. Mnally, the 
knowledge gained by such self^disclosure completes incom- 
plete knowledge, previously known through the study of 
behaviour. The word of self-disclosure is thus partly a 
completion of incomplete knowledge, partly a clarification 
of obscurities and contradictions and partly a correction of 
falsifications. 

This is exactly the relation of the self-disclosure of God as 
received by faith to such other knowledge as man has about 
the “ hidden ” God. When prophetic Messianism affirms 
that life and history are under the sovereignty of a hidden 
God it declares, not that life and history are meaningless, 
but that they can be understood only in terms of a dimension 
deeper and higher than the system of nature, that there are 
obscurities and contradictions in the “ behaviour ” of history 
which can be clarified only if the unique purpose of God is 
more fully disclosed ; and that human explanations of this 
behaviour must be corrected since they contain sinful 
elements. These sinful elements in the knowledge of 
God are more pronounced than in the knowledge of the 
other self because they involve the pride of the finite 
self seeking to understand, not merely another self, but 
the eternal ground and source of existence in terms of 
itself. 

This whole analogy imphes the concept of divine “ per- 
sonality ” which is indeed an invariable implication of 
prophetic and Christian interpretations of life and history, 
in contrast to more rationalistic and pantheistic philosophies. 
While the concept of personality cannot be cleansed com- 
pletely of anthropomorphic elements, in as much as all 
human personality implies limitations of the senses and a 
tension between freedom and finiteness which are not 
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ApplioaJbla to the difiiie,! it k neYerthalesst a s^fYiceahte 
a^ogical oonoept becafuae it connotes pifedselj that height 
of freedom on the one hand and that relation to organic 
process on the other which prophetic and Chrkikm faith 
assumes in imderstanding Ck)d’s transcendence oYer, and 
his immanent relation to, the world.^ 

The self-dkolosure of God jn Ghrkt k significantly 
regarded by Christian faith as the final ** word ’* which God 
has spoken to man. The revelation of the Atonmnent k 
preckely a final word because it dkcloses a transcendent 
divine mercy which represents the “ freedom of God in 
quintessential terms : namely God’s freedom over Hk own 
law. Yet this fr'eedom k not capricious. It k paradoxically 
related to God’s law, to the structure of the world. Thk k 
the paradox of the Atonement, of the revelation of the mercy 
of God in its relation to the justice of God. 

When thk word of revelation k spoken it completes 
incomplete knowledge, in so far as human hktoiy k a realm 
of reality having its final bask in eternity. There a^ 


^ See Francis H. Bradl^^s rigorous analysis of these anthropcxmorphio 
elements in the oonoept of personiUity, leading him to the reieotion of the 
oonoept in his definition of the Absolute. Appearanee and ReMy, par- 
ticularly pages 413 £f. and 631 ff. 

* Though Karl Barth protests against all forms of analogical reasoning 
when dealing with the ** wholly other he nevertheless avails himsell of 
the anaology of the oonoept of personality when defining the charaoter of 
the divine. He seeks to hide his analogic logic by inverting it. He 
declares that concepts of human personality are derived from the oono^t 
of divine personality. ** Personainess he writes, ** naeana being fhe 
subject not only in the logical but in the ethical sense, being a free subject, 
free even in recpeot of the periodical limitations wh^ are given with its 
individuality as such, able to dispose of its own existence and nature. 
If we represent to ourselves what this means, it will not occur to us to see 
in this personalizing of the word of God a case of anthropomorphism. 
The problem istiot whether God is a pwson but whether wo are. Ot shall 
we find among us ofie who in the fik and real sense of this oonc^ wa 
oen 0^ a person t But God is really a person, really a free subjeot.’* 
BocHne o/ the Word of Qod, p. 167. Barth’s logic cannot hide the Ihet 
thal^ however imperfisot human personality is in contrast to divine per- 
sonality, he has taken the very oonoept of personality from h tmum life 
and has i^lied it to the divine. From what other source eould he have 
derived it t 
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iskm^U in the ** behftTbur ** of history which point to this 
** Udden sotiroe of its liib. It is in t^t' sense that histoiy 
is meaninghil but pohxting beyond itself. Secondly, the 
word of revelation cladfies obscurities and contradictions in 
history. In that sense history is meaningful but its meaning 
is threatened by meaninglessness. Finally the word ” of 
Ood ooirects falaihoations which have been introduced into 
the human interpretations of life’s meaning by reason of 
man’s effort to explain history from the standpoint of him- 
self as its centre. In that sense the word of revelation 
stands in contradiction to human culture and is fool- 
ishness ” to the wise. 

But precisely because it is such foolishness, transcending 
human wisdom, it becomes, once accepted, the basis for a 
satisfactory total explanation of life. It becomes truly 
wisdom. Eeveiation does not remain in contradiction to 
human culture and human knowledge. By completing 
Hie incompleteness, clarifying the obscurities and correcting 
the faMficationB of human knowledge it becomes true 
wisdom to them that are called 



CHAPTER m 

the possibilities and limits 
OP history 
1 

T he Ohnetian faith a&ms that the same Ohriat who 
disclosed the soreieigzitj of God over histofy is also ^ 
perfect norm of human nature. He is the second Adam ” 
as well as the Son of God As the revelation of the 
paradoxical relation of the divine justice and mercy He 
discloses the ultimate mystmy of the relation of the divine 
to history. This revelation clarifies the meaning of history ; 
for the judgment of God preserves the distinction of good 
and evil in history ; and the mercy of God finally overGomes 
the sinful corruption in which man is involved on every level 
of moral achievement by reason of his false and abortive 
efiorts to complete his own life and history. 

Christ as the norm of human nature defines the final per- 
fection of man in history. This perfection is not so much a 
sum total of various virtues or an absence of trani^ression 
of various laws ; it is the perfection of sacrificial love. 
The same Cross which symbolizes the love of God and reveals 
the divine perfection to be not incompatible with a suffering 
involvement in historical tragedy, also indicates that the 
perfection of man is not attainable in history. Saorifioial 
love transcends history. It does not transcend history as a 
thought transcends an act. It is an act in history ; but it 
cannot justify itself in history. Prom the standpoint of 
history mutual love is the highest good. Onfy in mutual 
love, in which the concern of one person for the interests of 
another prompts and elicits a reciprocal affection, are the 
Social demands of historical existence satisfied. The highest 
good of history must conform to standards of coherence and 
consistency in the whole realm of historic^ vitality.^ AU 
^ Of, L. T. Hobhooaa, The Baiitmal Obod. 

71 
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irililii tlio gntseral Md of iiitoresto mmst be propof ^ 
tioouldy satisfied and related to eaoh other hamooiously. 
The saorifice of the self for others is therefore a violation 
of natural standards of morals, as limited by historical 
existence. 

Furthermore the sacrifice of the interests of the self for 
others is psychologically impossible when life is conceived 
only in terms of nature-history, ff the self identifies its 
life with physical existence the basic ethical paradox of the 
gospel ethic : “ Whosoever loseth his life shall find it ” can 
have no meaning. This paradox can have meaning only if 
the dimension of life is known to transcend historical 
existence. The rewards which Jesus promises to those who 
follow him are therefore identified with the resurrection 
Sacrificial love thus represents a tangent towards “ eternity ** 
in the field of historical ethics. It is nevertheless the support 
of all historical ethics ; for the self cannot achieve relations 
of mutual and reciprocal afiection with others if its actions 
are dominated by the fear that they may not be reciprocated. 
Mutuality is not a possible achievement if it is made the 
intention and goal of any action. Sacrificial love is thus 
paradoxically related to mutual love ; and this relation is 
an ethical counterpart of the general relation of super- 
history to history. 

^ , The relation of sacrificial to mutual love cannot be defined 
as a truth of revealed religion of which nothing is known apart 
&|bm the revelation of God in Christ. Any rigorous analysis 
of the ethical problem of history discloses that history tran- 
scends itself in such a way that the highest good transcends 
historical canons and possibilities. For this reason the 
^pular imagination fastens upon the Cross as the symbol 
l^f the highest ethical norm, even when and if the full piro- 
fondity of the religious meaning of the Cross is not under- 
stood. Human experience constantly 3delds some know- 
ledge of the fact that concern for the other rather than the 
lelf leads inevitably to consequences which cannot be 
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justified in pniely iiistOrioal and i^-worldly tetips(. Henrer- 
theless tlie ethi<^ truth embodied in the Cross is darified 
by the religious revelation contained in the Cross. For 
without the latter’s disclosure of the relation of God to 
history ethical life tends to degenerate either into an egoistic 
utilitarianism which makes self-regarding motives ethically 
normative ; or into a mystical ethics which flees from the 
tensions and incomplete harmonies of history to an undif- 
ferentiated unity of life in eternity. 


n 

SACBUTOIAL love and the sinlessness 07 OHBIST 

The paradoxical relation of sacrificial to mutual love 
clarifies the Christian doctrine of the smlessness of Christ. 
Furthermore it makes the doctrine that Jesus was both 
human and divine religiously and morally meaningful and 
dispenses with the necessity of making the doctrine meta- 
physically plausible. The impossibility of doing the latter 
is fully attested by the ages of Christological controversy in 
which Christian thought sought futilely to express the idea 
that Christ was fully human and yet transcended the human. 
This controversy produced a long series of heresies in which 
either the human or the divine quality of the life of Christ 
was denied or obscured. The heresies were refuted by 
orthodox affirmations which were forced to commit them- 
selves to metaphysical absurdities. Since the essence of 
the divine consists in its unconditioned character, and since 
the essence of the human lies in its conditioned and con- 
tingent nature, it is not logically possible to assert both 
qualities of the same person. It is even more impossible 
to affirm that the divine nature of Christ does not qualify 
the human qualities, or that the conditioned character of 
human existence is not in contradiction to the uncon- 
ditioned character of the divine. The chasm between <^e 
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'hmytin , '«aid the <iiirhE»» between the hietorical and the 
eaimet be bridged by nietaphyaioal speeuktioiis 
which begin with 4biolate dtitincrions between them. 

eipdfioanoe of the afinnation that God is revealed in 
(lluriit, and more partionlarly in his Ooss, is that the love 
of God is oonoeiTed in terms which make the divine 
involvement in history a consequence of precisely the 
divine transcendence over the structures of history. The 
final majesty of God is contained not so much in His power 
within the structures as in the power of His freedom over 
the structures, that is, over the logos aspects of reality. 
This freedom is the power of mercy beyond judgment. By 
this freedom He involves Himself in the guilt and sufiering 
of free men who have, in their freedom, come in conflict 
with the structural character of reality. * The aga/pe of God 
is thus at once the expression of both the final majesty of 
God and His relation to history. 

The love of Christ, His disinterested and sacrificial agape, 
as the highest possibility of human existence, stands in 
paradoxical, rather than contradictory, relation to the 
majesty of God, so conceived. The assertion that Christ is 
both human and divine is contradictory when defined in 
terms which Christian orthodoxy used to refute the heresies 
which denied,, from one side or the other, that there could be 
a relation between the historical and the eternal. These 
contradictions were asserted, nevertheless, because they 
expressed, though inadequately, what Christian faith has 
always apprehended beyond all metaphysical speculations, 
about the paradoxical relation of a divine agape, which 
stoops to conquer, and the human agape, which rises above 
history in a sacrificial act. 

^ Prof^saor Charles lElartshome’s The. Vision of Ood gives a very pro* 
foimd analysis of this problem and presents the thesis that God’s perfection 
must be deSned primly in terms of His capacity for self-transcendence, 
or in hie phrase in His *' self-surpassing ” charcuster rather than in the 
Woditional eonoepts of omnipotence, if the Christian doctrine of His 
ability to enter into loving relationship with suffering men is to have any 
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Though the lelatiou between the divine and human in 
Christ is not contradictory, it is paradoxical. The finil 
majesty, the ultimate freedom, and the perfect disintereited* 
ness of the divine love can have a counterpart in history 
only in a life which ends tragically, because it refuses to 
participate in the claims and counterdaims of historical 
existence. It portra3m a love “ which seeketh not its own 
But a love which seeketh not its own is not able to maintain 
itself in historical society. Not only may it fall victim to 
excessive forms of the self-assertion of others ; but even 
the most perfectly balanced system of justice in history 
is a balance of competing wills and interests, and must 
therefore worst anyone who does not participate in the 
balance. 

The significant contrast between the divine and the human 
in Christ is not, as Greek thought asstuned, the contrast 
between the “ imp^wsible and the passible It is a con- 
trast between the perfect coincidence of power and goodness 
in the divine. It is impossible to symbolize the divine 
goodness in history in any other way than by complete 
powerlessness, or rather by a consistent refusal to use power 
in the rivalries of history. For there is no self in history or 
society, no matter how impartial its perspective upon the 
competitions of life, which can rise to the position of a 
disinterested participation in those rivalries and competi- 
tions. It can symbolize disinterested love only by a 
refusal to participate in the rivalries. ^ Any participation 
in them means the assertion of one ego interest against 
another. 

In apprehending the Cross as the symbol of this ultimate 

^ For this reason the ethics of non-resistance as taught in the Sermon <m 
the Mount are in perfectly consistent relation with the love s5unbol»o<i m 
the Cross. Modem Christianity is wrong, however, in presenting this ethic 
as one which might, if generally practised, become successful in history. 
It is even more mistaken if it declares that a non-violent partidipatioa in 
all the claims and counterclaims of historical social life pieeeryes the 
essentials of the gospel ethic of non-resistanee. Cf. lUohaaNi B. Qregg* 
The Power of Non-Violenmoe* 
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tbd ibcttiftl dtu&iiQii is i^t, thotigli wt sie subject 
ta ouoditiotks sad limii^tioas of aatiire» we are aot 
absolttteljr oOXiditioaed or limited. The human spirit rises 
in indefinib transoendenoe oyer the natural oonditions of 
lil^ ; sad there is no particular point at which consdenoe 
eaa be made easy by the assurance that an action beyond 
this point would mean loss of life or sacrihoe of our interests. 
There is always the possibility of sacrihcing our life and 
interest ; and this possibility always has the corresponding 
assurance that to lose our life thus is to gain it. But such 
a gain cannot be measured in terms of the history which is 
bound to nature. The gain can only be an integrity of 
spirit which has validity in “ eternity It can have 
meaning only when life is measured in a dimension which 
includes the fulhhnent of life beyond the present oonditions 
of history. But life can be measured in that dimension only 
by faith just as the perfection of Christ can be dis- 
cerned only “ by faith The effort to reduce that perfec- 
tion to a simple historical fact, which can be measured in 
terms of historical norms and standards, is to reduce paradox 
to absurdity . The perfection of agape as symbolized in the 
Gross can neither be simply reduced to the limits of history, 
nor yet dismissed as irrelevant because it transcends history. 
Jt transcends history as history transcends itself. It is the 
l^al norm of a human nature which has no final norm in 
hietory because it is not completely contained in history. 

^11 this has been understood by the wisdom of faith, 
though it has been withheld fix)m the wise. Theologies 
opntinue to elaborate systems which either claim the 
at^thority of the Cross for the relative norms of history or 
w^ch raise the perfection of the Cross and the sinlessness of 
Christ to a position of irrelevance. But meanwhile Christian 
faith has always understood, beyond all canons of common 
sense and all metaphysical speculations, that the perfection 
of the Cross represents the fulfilment-^and the end — of 
historical ethics. 
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The etMeal implica^aopB of the Cra«e Pemitie the eetGMl 
ohareeter of humaa history. This inm^t is |KmbIe only 
alter the religioiis implioations of the <>06S haire gii^n 
answar to the problem which is presented by the ehira^ier 
of histoiy. There are ultimate problems of life which can- 
not be fully stated until the answer to them Is known. 
Without the answer to them, men will not allow themselves 
to contemplate the full depth of the problem, lest they be 
driven to despair. The Christian doctrine of Obrist as the 
“ second Adam as normative man, is thus a docMne wMdh 
hovers between natural and revealed religion. It belongs to 
natural religion in the sense that any rigorous analy^ of 
the moral life of man will partially disclose the tar^nts 
towards the eternal in aU morality. It belongs to revealed 
religion because it is not possible, without faith, to follow 
these implications through to their finer logical conclusion. 
Without faith the ethical man is always haunted by the 
sceptical reflection that “ a living dog is better than a dead 
lion ”, 1 which is to say that all moral imperatives are 
limited by the survival impulse which lies at the foundation 
of historical eidstenoe. 


m 

THE BELATION OF CHRIST’S PERFECTION TO HISTORY 

A complete analysis of the relation of Christ’s perfecMon 
to history would result in a comprehensive statement of the 
Christian' interpretation of history. Some aspects of this 
interpretation have already been considered md others 
remain to be discussed. It is nevertheless advisable and 
necessary to consider the most important chamcteristics of 
this interpretation in the present connectbn. Upcm the 
basis of the Christian conviction that the oigape of Obrfat is 
the disclosure of both the divine love which bears histmy and 
the human love which is history’s ** impossible posidMlKity 

^ EooIfifiMtai Ix, 4. 
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null' d^e the main ^prinoiples of the Chdetiiai inter* 
petition of history. This can be done most simply by 
emuMering (I) The perfection of Christ in relation to 
ipnooency, or to the b^inning of history : (2) The perfec- 
tion of CSmst in relation to mutual love or to the substance 
of history ; and (3) The perfection of Christ in relation to 
eternal fulfilment, or the end of history. 

1. The PerfecHm of Christ and Innocence 

The idea that Christ is the ** essential ” man, the perfect 
norm of human character, is expressed scripturally in the 
Pauline phrase that Christ is the '' second Adam ^ Christ’s 
perfection rb>establishes the virtue which Adam had before 
the fall. We have previously noted that Christian theology 
has difficulty in defining the perfection before the fall and 
that its definitions feequently border on the fantastic.^ 
But the doctrine of the second Adam, when taken seriously, 
is a protection against these confusions and fantasies. 
Christian thought understands (even though it does not 
always realize the full implications of the doctrine) that it 
is not possible to define the lost perfection of Adam, the 
ideal possibilities of human life, except in terms drawn from 
the perfection of Christ. It is significant, howev^, that 
whenever it states this conviction it is forced into the corol- 
lary belief that the perfection of Christ not only re-estab- 
lishes but exceeds the primitive perfection.^ 

^ Cj/. I Cor. XV, 22 and Bomans v, 12 ff. The actual phrase is used 
sparingly. But the whole New Testament consistently regards Christ as 
the final norm of human character. The Johannine prologue regards 
Christ as the historical manifestation of the divine logos which is the 
pattern of the whole creation. 

» Vol. I. Ch. X. 

* Ireiusas is very fond of the idea that Christ “ recapitulates Adam in 
Himself’*. He believed that the ** plasm of the first man never lost the 
image of God ”, that Christ restored this image, that he is the ” first man 
vralidng once more upon the earth ” at the end of a long line which was 
Irom the beginiung ”, but that He eicceeds the goodness of Adam before 
^ Fall as perfecrion transcends ixmpeency (Against Heresies, Book HI, 
rix and acxivl 

Gregory of Nyasa describes salvation as being ” restored to the fashion 
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To my that tlie iimooeiioy of Adam bolbaE ^ &11 ciia be 
restored only in terms of the perfeOiaon of Gbrist is to assert 
that life can approach its original inmoceneg only % a^^ng 
to its unlimited end. The paradoxioal character of the inter- 
pretation of history involved in this affirmation is already 
implied in the tentative ooniusion of defining Adam’s state 
before the fall as both ** perfection ” and “ innooenoy 
Primeval goodness represents innocency in so fiir as it is a 
harmony of life with life which has not yet been disturbed 
or disrupted by freedom. This is why there is some justifi- 
cation for the thought which runs from IrensBUS to Hegel, 
according to which the primeval goodness is a kind of pre-. 
historic state from which both historic virtue and evil 
finally emerge. In Hegel’s thought, the fall is a necessary 
prerequisite of virtue ; for in it the individual comes to self- 
consciousness ; and sinful self-assertion is a necessary 
prelude to the harmonious and loving relationship of lifr 
with life in terms of freedom. Innocency is thus the har- 
mony of life with life without freedom. Mutual love is the 
harmony of life with life within terms of freedom ; and 
sacrificial love is harmony of the soul with God beyond the 
limitations of sinful and finite history. 

But it is impossible to use the symbol of primeval or pre- 
historic innocency exactly for the reason that the unique- 
ness of man consists in his freedom and self-transcendence ; 
and there is therefore no possible historical state of man, 

of the pure Adam, man attains the stature of the last, and becomes even 
higher than he was because he become deified.” The Cheat CaieeHiem, 
par. 37. 

Thomas Aquinas asks the question whether if man had not sinned Qod 
would have become inoamate and answers in the affirmative, giving as the 
reason that in Christ ” the last creature, viz., man, is joined to the first 
principle : viz., Gk>d.” It belongs to ^^Qod, he declares, ” to manliest 
Himself by some infinite effect ”. H man had not sinned, he might have 
been unit^ to Qod ” in a natural manner as to an end ” ; tot to be united 
toQodinperson^exceedsthelimitsof the perfection of nature”. {8mma 
Theahgioa, Part HI, Q. i. Art. 3.) The argument is somewhat artlficlid i 
but the imderlying conception of unlimited possibilities tot huirtan nature 
is importimt. 

Q 
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mt; iriiioh repeal its developing freedom, the mudeties 
wlM m conoomitants of that freedom, and the usual 
ahoftiTe strategies intended to overoome these anxieties. 
A ehild Is thus never completely innocent; and yet its 
mnocenoy is an inexact symbol of the goodness towards 
which all life should move. This ambiguity of childlike 
innocency gives a certain plausibility to the contradictory 
approaches to the symbol of the child in Christian thought. 
Jesus consistently uses the symbol of childlike goodness for 
the perfection to be achieved in the Kingdom of God ; 
while orthodox theologians, beginning with Augustine, 
regard childhood as involved in sinful corruption and as 
therefore in need of redemption. 

The whole character of human history is thus implicitly 
defined in the Christian symbolism of the “ first ” and 
** second ” Adam. To define the norm of history pro- 
visionally in terms of prehistoric innocency is to recognize 
that a part of the norm of man’s historic existence lies in 
the harmonious relation of life to life in nature. To define 
it ultimately in terms of a sacrificial love which transcends 
history is to recognize the freedom of man over his own 
history without which historical creativity would be impos- 
sible. The actual historic achievements of man in history, 
his creation of larger and larger units of “ brotherhood ”, 
the building of city-states, nations and empires, are always 
corrupted by the twin evils of the tyrannical subordination 
of life to life and the anarchic conflict of life with life. There 
is therefore no pure ethical norm in history ; nor any hope 
of history gradually purifying itself so that it will achieve 
this norm. The “ essential ”, the normative man, is thus a 

God-man ” whose sacrificial love seeks conformity with, 
and finds justification in, the divine and eternal agape^ the 
ultimate and final harmony of life with life. Yet this 
eternal norm is not presented without a provisional glance 
at tihe primitive harmony of life in nature. The Christian 
faith appreciates what is valid in romantic primitivism as a 
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part of the Chnstiao affirmation of the goodneas of meaMon, 
But the Christian interpretation of life and history has a 
too lively sense of the fieedom which reaches into eternity 
to interpret life merely in terms of primitive innoeency. 
To this innoeency it relates the tragic perfection of the Gross. 

2. The Perfedim of Christ and PoasibUitm of Hkkry 

We have previously noted * that Christ as the disclosure 
of the character of God and the meaning of history has a 
threefold relation to the conceptions of the meaningfulness 
of history as established in historic cultures and their 
Messianic hopes. It {a) completes what is incomplete in 
their apprehensions of meaning ; (6) clarifies obscurities 
which threaten the sense of meaning; and (e) finally 
corrects falsifications of meaning which human egoism 
introduces into the sense of meaning by reason of its effort 
to comprehend the whole of life from an inadequate centre 
of comprehension. 

The perfection of Christ, the transcendent agape 83ml- 
bolized in the Cross, has exactly this same threefold relation 
to the ethical realities of history. The ethical norm of 
history as comprehended by the ‘‘natural” resources of 
man, by his sober examination of the facts and requirements 
of life in human society, is mutual love. Man knows both 
by experience and by the demand for coherence in his 
rational nature, that life ought not to be lived at cross pur- 
poses, that conflict within the self, and between the self and 
others, is an evil. In that sense love is the law of life 
according to the insights of natural religion and morality. 
It is normative, at any rate, in any religion or culture which 
takes socio-historic existence seriously and does not seek 
immediate flight into a non-historical unity of life. 

The sacrificial love of the Cross has a threefold relation of 
transcendence to these accepted norms of mutuality in 
history. 


» Vol. II, Ch. II. 
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Or SoQriidftl lo^e (O0ua^) completes the incompleteneM of 
motimi lOTd {eroa)s for the letter is always arrested by reason 
of the fact that it seeks to relate life to life &om the stand- 
point of the self and for the sake of the self’s own happing. 
But a self which seeks to measure the possible reciprocity 
which its love towards another may elicit is obviously not 
sufficiently free of preoccupation with self to lose itself in 
the life of the other. Considerations of prudence thus 
inevitably arrest the impulse towards, and concern for, the 
life of the other. Aristotle’s chapters on friendship ^ reveal 
these difficulties in the logic of mutuality very clearly, 
though it is only fair to say that Aristotle has his own tangent 
towards transcendence ; for in the final instance the friend 
in 'Aristotle’s Ethics affirms the interests of the other for the 
sake not of some obvious advantage to the self but for the 
sake of the “ happiness ” of the self, in its transcendent 
integrity of spirit. 

David Hume’s discussion of the same problem 2 brings out 
the issue very clearly. He begins by envisaging a possible 
mutual love in history which would obviate all the defences 
against, and restrictions upon, human egoism which systems 
of justice establish. “ Suppose,” he declares, ‘‘ that the 
necessities of the human race continue as at present, yet the 
mind is so enlarged and so replete with friendship and 
generosity, that every man has the utmost tenderness for 
every man, and feels no more concern for his own interest 
than for that of his fellows ; it seems evident that the use 
of justice would, in that case, be suspended by an extensive 
benevolence ; nor would the divisions and barriers of 
property and obligation have been thought of. Why should 
E bind another by deed or promise to do me a good office 
when I know that he is already prompted by the strongest 
inclination to seek my happiness ; and would of himself 
perform the desired service, except the hiu^ he thereby 

^ Xn Nicomat^iem Mth4o8, Che. Ylll and IX. 

* in Ingwny OonemUng the Pfinoiplie of Morale. Seo. Ill, Part i. 
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leoeipes be gi!ea4)er thim the benefit eemting ine? « * « 
Why raise landmarks betw^n my nmgbboBr’i field and 
zmne, when my heart has made no diTision between onr 
interests ; but shares his joys and sorrows with the same 
force and viyacity as if originally my own ? . . . And the 
whole human race would form only one family where all 
would live in common and everything be used fireely without 
regard to property.” 

Here we have a vision of perfect love of the Kingdom of 
God ; and it is significant that Hume defines it partly in 
terms of actual achievements in family life. '' We may 
observe ”, he declares, ‘‘ that the case of families approaches 
to it and the stronger the mutual benevolence is among 
individuals, the nearer it approaches, till distinctions^ of 
property be lost and confounded among them.” But 
Hume does not understand the paradoxical relation between 
sacrificial and mutual love at all. He is certain that love 
can justify itself only from its necessary use to the inter- 
course and social state of mankind ”. Therefore if it should 
not be able to validate itself by consequences of perfect 
mutuality; if the “returning or disguised selfishness of 
men ” proved the “ inconvenience ” of a social state in 
which the self had no protection against the selfishness of 
others, even “ imprudent fanatics ” would be persuaded to 
return “ anew to ideas of justice and of separate property 

Hume is quite right, of course, in insisting that social 
morality must seek the best possible harmony of life with 
life, given the egoism of man; and that men . do, in fact, 
elaborate systems and restraints of justice to protect them- 
selves and each other against human egoism. Even the 
“ imprudent fanatics ” of our own day, the Christian per- 
fectionists, who think that agape is a simple possibility of 
history, avail themselves of such schemes of justice. But 
Hume does not understand that whatever achievements of 
mutuality actually exist in history have never been estab- 
lished by the cool calculations of social usefulness which he 
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sBg^ito. J'or siicli oalodlations would luevitabiy be too 
haxptmed by the peril of the ** disguised selishness ” of men 
to eueourage any venture of real brotherhood towards them. 

History does oontain an indefinite series of achievements 
in the oi^anisation of lai^r realms of brotherhood. The 
Biblical warning ‘‘ if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye ? ^ is certainly relevant to historic realities ; 
for the failure of pure love to calculate possible reciprocal 
responses to it is the force which makes new ventures in 
brotherhood possible. The consequence of mutuality must, 
however, be the unintended rather than purposed conse- 
quence of the action. For it is too imcertain a consequence 
to encourage the venture towards the life of the other. 
According to the ethic of Jesus the actual motive of agape 
is always conformity to the will of God : ‘‘ that ye may be 
children of your Father in heaven Thus the harmonies 
which are actually achieved in history always are partly 
borrowed from the Eternal. 2 

1 Mt. V, 46. 

* Professor Anders Nygren’s profound analysis of this problem in his 
Agape and Eroe (S.P.C.K., London) has the virtue of revealing the 
contrast between the pure and disinterested love which the New Testament 
regards as normative and the egoistic element which is connoted in all love 
doctrines {eroa) of classical thought. But he makes the contrast too 
absolute. Non-Christian conceptions of love do indeed seek to justify 
love from the standpoint of the happiness of the agent ; but the freedom 
of man is sudbi that he is not without some idea of the virtue of love which 
does not justify itself in terms of his own happiness. It is significant 
that Jesus does not re^ud the contrast between natural human love and 
the divine agape as absolute. He declares : “ If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Patiber which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ” (Ht. 
VII, 11). 

Rudolf Bultmann makes the contrast between the demands of the 
Kingdom of Cod and the ethical possibilities of history even more abso- 
lute. He denies that the rigorous demands of the Sermon on the Mount 
have any relation to ** *the highest good * in the ethical sense He 
declares that the ** Bongdom of Qod is something miraculous, in fact 
absolute mizade, opposed to all the here and now ; it is ‘ wholly other *.*’ 
{Jeam and the Word, pp. 36-37), His insistence that the ethical injunctions 
^ the New Testament have no relation to the observable ethical good of 
human experience but must be m^ly accepted in faith, may be regarded 
as excessive Hebraism and deficient in the Greek sense of the relation 
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There are no limits to be set in histcHfy for th^ oohie^emeOt 
of more imiversal brotherhood, for the doToblHaieint of more 
perfect and more inclusive mutual relations. AQ the 
characteristio hopes and aspirations of Benaissance and 
Enlightenment, of both secular and Christian liberalism, 
are right at least in this, that they understand that side of 
the Christian doctrine which regards the agape of the 
Kingdom of God as a resource for infinite developments 
towards a more perfect brotherhood in history. The 
uneasy conscience of man over various forms of social 
injustice, over slavery and war, is an expression of the 
Christian feeling that history must move from the innocency 
of Adam to the perfection of Christ, firom the harmony of 
life with life in unfcee nature to the perfect love of the 
Kingdom of God. The vision of universal love expressed 
by St. Paul in the words : “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor firee, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus is meant pri- 
marily for the church. But it cannot be denied that it is 
relevant to all social relationships. For the ifieedom of 
man makes it impossible to set any limits of race, sex, or 
social condition upon the brotherhood which may be 
achieved in history. 

Even the purest forms of agape, the love of the enemy and 
forgiveness towards the evil-doer, do not stand in contradic- 
tion to historical possibilities. Penal justice can achieve 
more and more imaginative forms ; and these more imagina- 
tive and generous treatments of the evil-doer can be his- 
torically justified by the reclamation of the criminal. 
But they cannot be initiated purely by considerations of 
their social value ; for a considerable risk is always involved 
in such treatment. Furthermore every society will mix 

betiveen Qod and the stmotural aspeote of hktorio reality. His positbu 
is niosly refuted in the Johannme prologue in which Christ is ragi^ed as 
the foundation of the structures of history. 

Qal. m, 28. 
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eoiioo^ Ibr the safety of sodety and suM eiements of 
yindiotiTe passion with whatever elements of forgiving 

may be insinuated into its penological procedures. 
But there is no limit to the possible admixture of forgiving 
love in criminal justice, except of course the absolute limit 
that no society will ever deal with criminals in terms of pure 
forgiveness or achieve a perfect relation between justice and 
forgiveness. 1 ^ 

6. The Cross represents a transcendent perfection which 
clarifies obscurities of history and defines the Hmits of what 
is possible in historic development. 

Every interpretation of human history which has some 
understanding of the transcendent norm of historical ethics 
is inclined to fall into the error of regarding the transcendent 
norm as a simple possibility. This error runs through the 
thought of most sectarian versionsof Christianity and through 
the secularized forms of 'Christianity in the Eenaissance and 
the Enlightenment. It is an error to which American 
liberal Protestantism has been particularly prone because 
sectarian and secular perfectionism have been compounded 
in this form of the Christian faith. Marxist apocalypticism 
also shares in this error. Whether by sanctifying grace 
(as in sectarian interpretations) or by the cumulative force 
of universal education (as in secular liberalism) or by a 
catastrophic reorganization of society (as in Marxism), it is 
believed possible to lift historic life to the plane upon which 
all distinctions between mutual love and disinterested and 
sacrificing love vanish. The Marxist version of this perfec- 
tion, in which all rules of justice are transcended, is vividly 
expressed by Lenin : “ Every right ”, he declares, is an 

WiesiiOT in his chapter in the Oxford CJonferenoe Report, TAe 
OhrMm faith cmd the Common Life, presents a radical Lutheran version 
of the relation of forgiveness to the necessities of retributive justice and 
declares that they sti^ in contradiction to each other. There is as much 
truth, and as little, in this position as in the Tolstoyan perfectionism which 
imagines that there is a possibility of eh'minating judge, jailor and execu- 
tioner from the historic schemes of retributive justice. 
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application of the same meaeoie to diiezent people who are 
not the same and not equal to each other. This is why 
' equal right ’ is really a violation of equality and an injustioe. 

. . . Difierent people are not alike. One is strong and 
another weak. One is married and another not. . . . The 
first phase of communism can therefore still not produce 
justice and equality. Unjust difierences in wealth will still 
exist ; but the unjust exploitation of man by man will 
become impossible. . . . Immediately upon attainment of 
formal equality for all members of society . . . there will 
inevitably arise before humanity the question of going 
further than formal equality to real equality, Le,, to realizing 
the rule : * From each according to his ability and to each 
according to his need ^ 

This is a significant secular vision of the Eangdom of 
God ”, where even the highest form of equal justice is tran- 
scended in an uncoeroed and ^rfect mutuality. The 
Marxist finds such a vision plausible because he imagines 
that sinful egoism is derived merely fix)m the class organiza- 
tion of society. The secular liberal finds similar visions 
plausible, primarily because he thinks that universal educa- 
tion will progressively universalize the mind until each per- 
son will be able (and willing ?) to affirm the interests of 
others as much as his own. The sectarian and perfectionist 
Christian finds it plausible because he believes that sancti- 
fying grace can destroy sin in fact as well as in principle^ 
We shall have to deal with these errors more fully in subse- 
quent chapters. In this context we need only to call 
attention to the fact that the Christian faith in its pro- 
foundest versions has never believed that the Cross would so 
change the very nature of historical existenoe that a more 
and more universal achievement of sacrificial love would 
finally transmute sacrificial love into successful mutua*i 
love, perfectly validated by historical social consequences. 

The New Testament never guarantees the hist^irioB 

^ N. Leoln, TAa oftd Oh. 5, Par. iu 
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stM»d^ of the '' etmt^ *’ of the Cross. Jesus warns his 
disdides against a too sanguine historical hope : ** In this 
rejoice not, that the spirits ace subject unto you ; but 
rather rejoice because your names are written in heaven.” ^ 
In that warning we have a telling refutation of the utopian 
corruptions of Christianity. Whatever the possibilities of 
success for agape in history (and there are possibilities of 
success because history cannot be at complete variance with 
its foundation) the final justification for the way of ogd^e 
in the New Testament is never found in history. The motive 
to which Christ appeals is always the emulation of God or 
gratitude for the agape of God. 

Thus the Cross clarifies the possibilities and limits of 
history and perennially refutes the pathetic illusions of 
those who usually deny the dimension of history which 
reaches into Eternity in one moment, and in the next 
dream of achieving an unconditioned perfection in history. 

Since this possibility does not exist, it is not even right to 
insist that every action of the Christian must conform to 
agape, rather than to the norms of relative justice and mutual 
love by which life is maintained and conflicting interests are 
arbitrated in history. For as soon as the life and interests 
of others than the agent are involved in an action or policy, 
the sacrifice of those interests ceases to be*” self-sacrifice 
It may actually become an imjust betrayal of their interests. 

' Failure to understand this simple fact and this paradoxical 
relation between individual and collective action has resulted 
in the unholy alliance between Christian perfectionism and 
cowardly counsels of political expediency in dealing with 
tyrants in our own day. 

The preservation of cultures and civilizations is frequently 
possible only as individuals disregard their own success and 
failure and refuse to inquire too scrupulously into the 
^ssibilities or probabilities of maintaining their own life in 

g^ven course of action. Thus effective collective historical 
^ Luke X, 20 . 
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aotioB dapmdft to b considerable di^cm upon tbe indi^ 
vidual’ii contempt for, or indifference to, his own &te ; an 
indifference which is possible only if the indiiddnal possesses 
an implicit and explicit faith in a dimension of existence 
which is deeper and higher than physical life and which 
makes it possible for him to confess : “ Whether we live, we 
live nnto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die imto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord's,” ^ 

c. The Gross represents a perfection which contradicts the 
false pretensions of virtue in history and which reveals the 
contrast between man's sinful self-assertion and the divine 
agape. 

Just as the Cross symbolizes the meaning of life which 
stands in contradiction to all conceptions of the ” truth ”, 
seeking to complete the meaning of history from the inade- 
quate centre of the hopes and ambitions of a particular 
nation or culture, so also it symbolizes the ffnal goodness 
which stands in contradiction to all forms of human good- 
ness in which self-assertion and love are compounded. 

There are no forms of historical reality which do not con- 
tain this sinful admixture. There are no forms of remedial 
justice from which the egoistic elements of vindictiveness 
have been completely purged. The coming decades of 
post-war reconstruction will offer us ample proof of this 
tragic fact. There are no political strategies for extending 
the realms of mutuality in the human community which 
remain immune to the egoistic corruption of imperialism. 
Every human community must be organized from a given 
centre of power ; and that centre of power must try to be 
an impartial adjudicator of the interests of others even while 
it remains an interested and partial social force, individual 
or, collective, international or intranational, among the 
many social forces which must be brought into an equi- 
librium. We cannot be complacent about this imperial 
corruption in all forms of political justice and social organi- 

1 Bomana xiv», 8. 
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zatioti. The Cross is a constant source of oontzition in 
regard to the oormption. But neither does history, CTen 
on its highest levels, achieve a purity which removes the 
contradiction between the divine agape and the egoistic 
element in the human community. That tragic aspect of 
history will be illumined anew when the world powers which 
have defeated tyranny seek to organize the community of 
nations. 1 This is an aspect of historical reality which has 
been almost completely obscured by modem interpretations 
of history. Radical Reformation thought frequently 
emphasizes it to the exclusion of the other aspects we have 
considered. Recognition of this aspect of history has the 
distinction of being a unique Christian insight ; for prac- 
tically all other forms of interpreting history, whether 
classical or modem, whether mystical or legalistic, find 
some way of destroying the ultimate contradiction between 
the self-assertion of the human life and the divine agape. 


IV 

THE BBLATION OE OHBIST’S PBBFEOTION TO ETBBNITy 

If the Christian doctrine of Christ as the '' second Adam 
refutes both the romantics, who think a return to primeval 
innooency possible, and the evolutionary optimists who 
think that history moves towards a perfection in which 
nature-history is transcended without ceasing to be grounded 
in nature, it also refutes the mystics who seek perfection by 
contemplation of, and final incorporation into, an eternity 
from which all vitalities and particularities of history have 
been subtracted. In Meister Ickhardt’s heretical Christian 
mysticism, the goal of life is significantly unrelated to the 
innocency of Adam but is like the state of unity which 
preceded creation itseE The poor man ”, be declares, 

^ The Chrisi«iaa answer to the problem of the perennial and inevitable 
character of thie oomiption will be considered in Chapters VIll and XX. 
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is not he who waats to do the will of God but he who lives 
in such a way as to be free of his own will and from the will 
of God, even os he was when he was noV" ^ In the slightly 
less heretical and more Christian mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme the unity, defined as perfection, is not placed in an 
eternity preceding creation. But the perfection of Adam 
in the omted world is defined as an androgynio unity which 
is free of the tension and disunity of sexual difrerentiation. 
In common with Platonism and HeUenic Christianity, 
Boehme believes that bisexuality is a consequence of sin. 
Furthermore he thinks that Adam’s perfection must have 
meant that he had a body which was “ without intestines 
and without stomach ”, a rather vivid symbol of the mystic 
aversion to the physical basis of life.^ 

There is a tendency in all forms of rationalism and mysti- 
cism, including Christian rationalism and mysticism, to 
define perfection in history as the contemplation of the 
Eternal, rather than as a love which co-ordinates will to will 
under the will of God ; and to define the perfection which 
transcends history as absorption into an Eternal Logos or 
an eternal unity, purer than Logos and form itself. Sven 
the naturalistic Aristotle defines the ultimate good as the 
contemplation of eternal perfection,^ and the Aristotelian 
and Platonic influence in medieval Christianity has fre- 
quently prompted it to define the perfection towards which 
life must move as contemplation rather than loving action ; 
that is, to make gnosis rather than agape the final norm. 

It is important to realiise that the Christian doctrine of an 
incamated Logos who becomes the “ second Adam ” is as 
rigorously opposed to dualistic doctrines which seek escape 

^ Meiiter EcMmdt by Frans Peiner, translated by B. de B. Evans, 
Vol, I, p. 220. 

* 0/. Ernst Bens, Bsr VttUkommme Mmoeh nach Jaoob pp. 

51-70. Ben* calls attention to the fact that the mystic aversion towa^ 
biological function rather justifies Nietcsohe's remark that man*s abdomen 
might well dissuade him from thinking himsdf a God. 

* Nkomachem Bihice, Bk. x, vii, 7 and 9. 
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fam histoj, BB to lomantic and natutaJistio ones, in wbith 
hlstoiy MSk itiolf too dmply. Man is neither a unity 
without ficeedom, nor fl?eedom without vitality. Booted 
in the necessities and limitiations of nature he has a freedom 
which can only find its final security in Gk)d. Significantly 
St. Paul distinguishes love as sharply from gnom as from 
law. To distinguish it from law is to emphasize the frreedom 
of man, for which no law can be the final norm. To dis- 
tinguish it from gnosie is to emphasize the difference between 
a contemplation of the eternal and a vital emulation of the 
divine love in which all the emotions and volitions of life 
are included.^ The God whom Christians worship reveals 
Ms majesty and holiness not in eternal disinterestedness but 
in suffering love. And the moral perfection, wMch the New 
Testament regards as normative, transcends history not as 
thought transcends action but as suffering love transcends 
mutual love. It is an act rather than a thought which sets 
the Christ above history, and being an act, it is more 
indubitably in history than a mere thought. 

In the Pauline conception there is a legitimate gmsis, a 
knowledge of God in part wMch is transcended in the 
consummation when I shall know even as I am known.” ^ 
But the elements in the historical wMch really abide are 
” faith, hope, and love, and the greatest of these is love.” 

While the Christian conception of love has had too great 
an authority in the church to allow any but heretical mystics, 
such as Bckhardt, to transmute the idea of ultimate perfec- 
tion into one of pure contemplation, Christianity neverthe- 
less has dMculty in preserving the Biblical conception of 

^ Tho kern dtamoua of the Paulioe rejection of gnaia is in i Cor. 13. 
“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and . . . though 
1 have the £^t of prophecy and understand all mysteries and all know> 
ledge . . . and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” The argument 
is probably directed particularly against the gnoaie promised in the 
mystery cults ; but it is equally valid against gnosticism in the broader 
senae, which would include mancipations from evil promised in all forms 
of rationalism and mysticitm. 

* I Cor. 30X1, 12. 
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love Egainst mystical and rationalistic tendencies to interpret 
this loTO in such a way that it becomes purely the We 
towards God and ceases to be related to brotherhood and 
community in history. If sectarian and liberal versioini of 
Christianity are inclined to forget that the perfection of 
Christ transcends history, the mystical tradition in medissYal 
Christianity forgets that the perfection of love revealed in 
Christ is relevant to history. 

“ There is nothing in the world to be compared with God,’* 
declares St. John of the Cross, “ and he who loves any other 
thing together with Him wrongs Him.” ^ This sentiment 
clearly contradicts Christ’s own interpretation of the love 
commandment, with its affirmation that the second ” 
commandment, enjoining the love of the neighbour, is “ like 
unto ” the first, which enjoins love of God. This medieval 
mystic in whom the mystical version of Christianity is 
expressed in the most classic form, goes so far as to exclude 
the love of the neighbour specifically from the ultimate per- 
fection. He writes : ” As long as the soul has not attained 
unto the state of union of which I speak, it is good that it 
should exercise itself in love, in the active as well as the con- 
templative Hfe. But once it is established there it is no 
longer suitable that it should occupy itself with other works 
or with exterior exercises which, might raise the slightest 
possible obstacle to its life of love with God, and I do not 
even except those works most relevant to God’s service.” 2 

Significantly this logic drives the great mystic into a 
virtual dualism in which the innocency of Adam, the essen- 
tial goodness of the created world, is completely obscured as 
a relevant truth, and the final perfection of man becomes 
identical with a final absorption into the divine. St. John 
of the Cross declares : ” For since the soul has been made one 
thing with God it is after a certain manner God by partid- 
pation ; for, though this is not so as perfectly as in the next 

^ A§tmtofMmmt Camel, Bk. I, v. 4. 

*. St. John of the Crose, CemlieUe, 2d redootioni str. 28. 

H 
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life, i^xd is, as it were, the shadiow of God. And since 
i^e soul by means of this substantial transformation is the 
shadow of God, it does in and through God that which He 
does through Himself in the soul, in the same way as he does 

Though Catholic mysticism exceeds the limits usually 
maintained by a Catholic rationalism in this emphasis, the 
renowned modem neo-Thomist, Jacques Maritain, is prob- 
ably not wrong in declaring that there is no contradiction 
between anything implied by St. Thomas and more explicitly 
asserted by St. John of the Cross. Maritain himself speaks 
of the mystical experience as proving that the sold can 
“break through the entanglements of created things and 
establish itself in the nudity of spirit.” ^ 

The Biblical dialectic which is imperilled, if not destroyed, 
by this type of Christian thought is succinctly expressed in 
the words of St. Paul in which he admonishes the faithful to 
“ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” He justifies this admonition 
by the observation that there “ is one God the Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all and in you all ”, in other 
words by an aflhmation of the basic Christian belief in the 
transcendence of God over, and His immanence in, the 
world. The dialectic is strengthened still further by attri- 
buting the grace of unity to the ascended Lord but with the 
observation that He that ascended, what is itibut that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth 1 
He Hiat descended is the same also that ascended up far 
above all heavens, that he might fill all things.” ^ In this 
Pauline statement the Biblical conception of the relation of 
history to the perfection of Christ is stated symbolically in 
very clear terms. It is a conception which is constantly 

1 CanttcfM, stir. S8. * Degrees of Krwwledge^ p. 394. 

• Bph. IV, 1-10. 
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imperilled by theories whi(^ either place thenmm of history 
too simply within history or which conceive of an etemid 
perfection as irrelevant to history and achieved only when 
thought transcends action, or when mystical consciousness 
transcends thought ; and when the soul, freed of wiU and 
impulse, of distractions and responsibilities, contemplates 
the eternal 

These mystic heresies reveal by contrast to what degree 
the Christian conception of the love of Christ is ethically 
normative in Christian life because of the prior conception of 
the character of God, as revealed in Christ. The God of 
Christian revelation is not disengaged from, but engaged in, 
the world by His most majestic attributes ; it is consequently 
not the highest perfection for man to achieve a unity of being 
from which all natural and historical vitalities have been 
subtracted. The highest unity is a harmony of love in 
which the self relates itself in its freedom to other selves in 


their freedom under the will of God. 


V 

SUMMARY 

An analysis of the full implications of the Christian doc- 
trine of the “ second Adam ” and the perfection of Christ 
yields principles for interpreting historical reality which 
illumine, and are validated by, the facts of history. The 
paradoxical relation of perfection to innocency, to maturity 
and to eternity compiehended in terms of the relation of the 
Cross to history, illumines all the complex relations of 
history. 

The state of umocency towards which the Christian doc* 
trine of perfection casts a provisional glance is a state of 
nature or prehistory in which the harmony of life with life, 
as nature knows it, has not yet been broken. In this state 
neither the individual nor the community has achieved 
sufScient freedom over historical process to foe anxious ’’ 
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m immm, or to be to&pted by Hbk ioseourity to tb 
abortive strategies of sin. Tet, in so far as human history 
knows no absolute state of nature, it is not possible to fine 
any such locus of innoceney in the life of either the individua 
or the race. 

As freedom develops, both good and evil develop with it 
The innocent state of trust develops into the anxieties and 
fears of freedom ; and these prompt the individual and the 
community to seek an unjust security at the expense oi 
others. On the other hand it is possible that the same 
frwdom may prompt larger and larger structures of brother- 
hood in human society. This brotherly relation of life with 
life is most basically the “ law of life It alone does justice 
to the fr^eedom of the human spirit and the mutual depend- 
ence of men upon each other, their necessity of fulfilling 
themselves in each other. 

There is, however, no development towards larger realms 
of brotherhood without a corresponding development of the 
imperial corruption of brotherhood. There is, therefore, no 
historical development which gradually eliminates those 
sinful corruptions of brotherhood which stand in contradic- 
tion to the law of love. The law of love is, therefore, not a 
norm of history, in the sense that historical experience 
justifies it. Historical experience justifies more complex 
social strategies in which the self, individual and collective, 
seeks both to preserve its life and to relate it harmoniously 
to other lives. But such strategies of mutual love and of 
systems of justice cannot maintain themselves without 
inspiration JBcom a deeper dimension of history. A strategy 
of brotherhood which has no other resource but historical 
experience degenerates from mutuality to a prudent r^ard 
for the interests of the self ; and fiom the impulse towards 
community to an acceptance of the survival impulse as 
ethically normative. 

The agape, the sacrificial love, which is for Christian faith 
revealed upon tibe Cross, has its primary justification In an 
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'' essential leaJity ’’ whioh transcends rssJities of history, 
namely, the character of God. It does not eJ:pect an imme- 
diate or historical validation but looks towards some ulti- 
mate consummation of life and history. On the other hand 
the Christian doctrine of Creation does not set the eternal 
and divine into absolute contradiction to the temporal and 
the historical. There are, therefore, validations of agape in 
actual history, in so far as concern for the other actually 
elicits a reciprocal response. 

This interpretation of the possibilities and limits of history 
is the fruit of natural experience and a natural (rational) 
analysis of experience. For any rigorous examination of the 
problems of man in nature-history clearly reveals that history 
points beyond itself and that it does so by reason of the 
freedom and transcendence of the human spirit. It is 
never completely contained in, or satisfied by, the historical- 
natural process, no matter to what level this process may 
rise. 

But this iuterpretation is the fruit of faith and revelation 
in so far as there is no experience which points irrefutably 
to the particular divine ground and end of history which 
Christian faith discerns in Christ and the Cross. In the 
realm of ethics as in the realm of truth, the revelation of 
Christ is foolishness, in the sense that experience does not 
lead us to expect or anticipate the answer which it makes 
to the ethical problem. But it is wisdom to them that are 
called ” in the sense that, once accepted, it becomes an 
adequate principle for interpreting the ethical problem in 
history. It is the only principle of interpretation which 
does justice to the two factors in the human situation ; 
Man’s involvement in natural process, including the impera- 
tive character of his natural impulse of survival ; and his 
transcendence over natural process, including his uneasy 
conscience over the fact that the survival impulse should 
play so dominant a role in all his ethical calculations* 



CHAPTER IV 


WISDOM, GRACE AND POWER 
(the toltomekt of history) 

E very facet of the Christian revelation, whether of the 
relation of God to history, or of the relation of man to the 
eternal, points to the impossibility of man fuMUing the true 
meaning of his life and reveals sin to be primarily derived 
from his abortive efforts to do so. The Christian gospel 
nevertheless enters the world with the proclamation that in 
Christ both “ wisdom ** and “ power ” are available to man ; 
which is to say that not only has the true meaning of life 
been disclosed but also that resources have been made 
available to fulfil that meaning. ^ In Him the faithful find 
not only ‘‘ truth but “ grace 

. The whole of Christian history is filled with various 
efforts to relate these two propositions of the Christian faith 
to each other, in such a way that the one will not contradict 
the other. These efforts are never purely academic ; for 
the two sides of the gospel correspond to two aspects of 
historic reality. The two emphases are contained in the 
double connotation of the word “ grace in the New 
Testament. Grace represents on the one hand the mercy 
and forgiveness of God by which He completes what man 
cannot complete and overcomes the sinful elements in all of 
man's achievements. Grace is the power of God over man. 
Grace is on the other hand the power of God in man ; 
it represents an accession of resources, which man does not 
have of himself, enabling him to become what he truly 
ought to be. It is synonymous with the gift of the “ Holy 
Spirit". The Spirit is not merely, as in idealistic and 

* Of, I Cor. IV, IS : The Kingdom of God is not in word but in power.” 
* John I, n. 
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mystical tliougH the highest development of the hnman 
spirit. He is not identical with the most universal and 
transcendent leveb of the human mind and consciousness. 
The Holy Spirit iis the spirit of God indwelling in man. 
But this indwelling Spirit never means a destruction of 
human self-hood. There is therefore a degree of compati- 
bility and continuity between human self-hood and the Holy 
Spirit. Yet the Holy Spirit is never a mere extension of 
man’s spirits or identical with its purity and unity in the 
deepest or highest levels of consciousness. In that sense all 
Christian doctrines of “ grace ” and ‘‘ Spirit ” contradict 
mystical and idealistic theories of fulfilment. 

The conception in Christian thought of a fulfilment and 
completion of life by resources which are not man’s own, 
prevents Christian ideas of fulfilment by grace from standing 
in contradiction to the more fundamental conviction that 
human life and history cannot complete themselves ; and 
that sin is synonymous with abortive efforts to complete 
them. It is furthermore in consistent relation with the 
proposition that man perceives the completeness beyond his 
incompleteness and the holiness beyond his sin only by 
faith. For if it is possible to become aware of the limits of 
human possibilities by a faith which apprehends the revela- 
tion of God from beyond those limits, it must be possible to 
lay hold of the resources of God, beyond human limits, by 
faith. And this certainly is reinforced by the character of 
the Christian revelation, according to which God is not a 
supernal perfection to which man aspires, but has resources 
of love, wisdom and power, which come down to man. The 
very apprehension of the “ wisdom of God ”, the completion 
of the structure of meaning by faith, must have connbtationa 
of ‘‘ power ” in it. For if we understand the possibilities and 
limits of life from beyond ourselves, this understanding has 
some potentialities of fulfilling the meaning of life. It breaks 
the egoistio and self-centred forms of fulfilment, by which 
the wholesome development of man is always arrested and 
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OQiriipt^. For this reaaoo it is not possim to give a 
logi^ or exactly ohrooobgioal aoooimt of the relatioii of 
faith to repentance, of the apprehension/ of truth which is 
beyond our comprehension to the shatt^^ring of the self by 
a power from beyond oursblf. If a mah does not know the 
truth about God, who is more than an extension of his self 
(a truth to be known only by faith), he cannot repent of the 
premature and self-centred completion of his life around a 
partial and inadequate centre. But it can be, and has been, 
argued with equal cogency, that without repentance, that is, 
without the shattering of the self-centred self, man is too 
much his own god to feel the need of, or to have the capacity 
for, knowing the true God. The invasion of the self from 
beyond the self is therefore an invasion of both “ wisdom ” 
and “ power ”, of both truth ” and ** grace The rela- 
tion of insight to wiU, of wisdom to power, in this experience 
is too intricate to be subject to precise analysis. 

Yet whatever “ newness of life ” flows from the experience 
of repentance and faith is, when governed by true Christian 
faith, conscious of a continued incompleteness and a certain 
persistence of the strategy of sin. For this reason the peace 
which follows conversion is never purely the contentment 
of achievement. It is always, in part, the peace which comes 
from the knowledge of forgiveness. 


n 

THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF GRACE 

When we turn to the New Testament doctrine of grace, 
more particularly to the Pauline interpretation of it, it 
becomes apparent that both facets of the experience of grace 
— ^the conquest of sin in the heart of man on the one hand, 
and the merciful power of God over the sin which is never 
mitirely overcome in any human heart, on the other — are 
fully expressed in the Pauline doctrine. The relation 
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between them is not always made explidil It k therofote 
possible for the various Chi^tian traditions, which emphasize 
the one or the other facet of grace, to find support in this or 
that Scriptural text. In this way St. Paul’s thou^t has 
become the fountain Source of boUi perfectionist theories of 
grace and of the protest of Eeformation thought against 
them.^ 

Schlatter describes the twofold aspect of the Pauline 
experience of grace with the right circumspection imd 
impartiality : He has a sense of sin, as including and oom> 
prehending all his actions, and yet at the same time and in 
the same consciousness he has a good conscience which is at 
peace with itself and is conscious of the normality of its 
actions. Both of these aspects of his oonsoiousne^ are 
rooted and united in the awareness of the divine forgiveness 
and the sense of a righteousness which divine grace has 
imparted.” 2 

There are texts in the Pauline epistles which lean to the 
one or the other side of the interpretation of gratce. The 
contrast between the old life and the new is described again 
and again in terms which seem to make an absolute ^ dis- 
tinction between the two. 

^ Paul Wernle obsearves quite correctly : ** All goostic and methodistic 
sects which have insisted upon or sought after the sinlessDees of the 
redeemed have merely exaggerated a true element in the Pauline tradi> 
tion.” Der Christ und die Suende bei Pauius, p. 24. 

' A. Schlatter, Der Olaube im Neuen Testament, p. 003. 

* Cf. inter alia ; Bomans vi, 8 ff. *' Now if we be dead with Christ we 
believe that we shall also live with him. Knowing that Christ, being 
raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death bath no more dominion over 
him. For in that he died, he died unto sin once ; but in that he liveth he 
liveth unto Qod. Likewise reckon yourselves dead indeed unto sin but 
alive unto God through Jesus Qmst our Lord.** The death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ AS symbolic of the deaUi of sin and the resurrection of the 
new life of righteousness is a perennial theme in Pauline thought. 

Bomans vm, 6. “ To be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritualiy 
minded is life and peace.** 

Bomans vi, 22. ** But now, being made free from sin and become ser- 
vants to Qod, ye have your fruit unto holiness and the end everktfting 
life,*’ 

Bph. rv, 24. “ That ye put on the new man, which after Qod is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.** 
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Sut it most be observed at once that some of the very 
assertions which lend themselves to perfeotiomst interpreta- 
tions are immediately followed by injunctions which cast 
doubt upon such an exposition. These injunctions declare 
in efiect : you are now sinless. Therefore you must not sin 
any more. The exhortation implies that the original state- 
ments have a slightly difEerent meaning from their obvious 
connotation. They really mean : self-love has been de- 
stroyed in principle in your life. See to it now that the new 
principle of devotion to God in Christ is actualized in your 
life.^ The qualifying statements, following immediately 
upon afObrmations which suggest, or might suggest, complete 
holiness, raise the question whether St. Paul's conception of 
holiness ever connotes complete freedom from sin. He does 
undoubtedly maintain that there is a radical difference 
between camal-mindedness " and “ spiritual-mindedness " 
and this difference might be defined as the contrast between 
the life which is governed by the principle of self-centredness 
and one which is governed by the principle of devotion and 
obedience to God. But his injunction to the sinless, not to 
sin any more, implies that he understands the possibility of 
sinning for those who have broken with sin in principle.* 

^ Oi. inter alia : Bomans yi, 11-12. ** Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto Bin let not ein therefore reign in your 
mortal body,” 

Eph. rv, 17-32 declares that the logic of the Christian life demands 
that “ ye h^ceforth walk not as the other Gentiles walk, in the vanity 
of their mind.” The fact that they have renounced sin in principle 
demands that they break with it in fact, and the redeemed cue admonished 
to cqnquer very obvious sins : ” Let him that stole steal no more ”, etc. 

Eph. V, 8 : ” For ye were sometimes darkness but now are ye light m 
the Lord ; walk as children of the light.” 

Gal. V, 24-26 *. ” And they that are Christ’s have crucified the fiesh with 
the afieotions and lusts. U we live in tbe spirit, let ue oho walk in the 
spirit. Let us not be desirous of vainglory, provoking one another, 
envying one another.” 

* The Johahnine epistles state the idea of smlessness more unqualifiedly 
and have, therefore, always been favourite sources of proof texts for 
sanctificationist doctrines, particularly, in the Eastern church. Of, i 
John m, 6 : ” Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not.” i John m, 9 : 
“ Whosoever is bom of God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
with him ; and he cannot sin because he is bom of God.” The Johanaine 
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l?his mterpretation is reinforoed by tfaa wsll-known 
Pauline disayowal of perfection : Kotf as though 1 had , 
already attained, either were already perfect ; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which also 1 am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus,*’ ^ in which the newness of life 
in principle is regarded as a gift, which must subsequently 
be realized progressively iu volition and aspiration. 

These qualifications make it quite apparent that tibere are 
no essential contradictions in Pauline thought, however much 
the emphasis may shift from one to the other aspect of 
grace. The insistence upon the radical difEerence between 
the old and the new life is not in conflict with what must be 
regarded as the primary Pauline emphasis, his idea of 
grace as “ justification ”, as the assurance of divine forgive- 
ness. On this side of Pauline thought the disavowal of 
perfection is explicit and precise. The very burden of the 
Pauline message is that there is no peace in our own 
righteousness. The final peace of the soul is gained on the 
one hand by the assurance of divine forgiveness ; and on the 
other hand by faith ”. The Christ who is apprehended by 
faith, i.e. to whom the soul is obedient in principle, “ im- 
putes ” his righteousness to it. It is not an actual possession 
except “ by faith 2 

literature asserts sinlessness of actual acts because its conception of the 
new life, influenced by Hellenistic thought, connotes an almost meta- 
physical distinction between the new and the old life. Yet even h^ we 
And important reservations. Cf. infer, alia : i John z, 8 : “ If we say we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.*’ 

^ Phil, m, 12. 

* Cf. infer alia : Romans v, 1 ; ** Therefore being justifled by faith, we 
have peace with Qod, through our Lord Jesus Christ.** 

Romans m, 22 ff. : ** There is no difTerenoe : for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of Gk>d ; being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God has set forth as a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that arO past, through the forbearance of God.** 

Eph. n, 8 : “ For by grace we ye saved through faith. , , . It is the 
gift of God, not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are his 
wo r k ma ns h ip, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

Gal, V, 4 s ” Christ is become of no efieot unto you, whosoever of you 
ar4 justified by the law ; ye are fallen from grace.** 
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l^ig dootzine of the ikputatioii of ]%hteoiiSQe8s *’ has 
idways heea off^osive to moi^iistic mterpreters of (Thdstiaii 
faith. They have made much of the uou-moral character 
of such imputatiou. But foi^veness, as a form of love 
which is beyond good and evil, is bound to be offensive to 
pure morahsts. The Pauline doctrine really contains the 
whole Christian conception of God’s relation to human 
history. It recognizes the sinful corruption in human life 
on every level of goodness. It knows that the pride of sin 
is greatest when men claim to have conquered sin completely. 
(** Not of works lest any man should boast.”) It proclaims 
no sentimentalized version of the divine mercy. It is 
possible to appropriate this mercy only through the Christ, 
whose sufferings disclose the wrath of God against sin, and 
whose perfection as man is accepted as normative for the 
believer, by the same faith which sees in Him, particularly 
His Cross, the revelation of the mystery of the divine mercy 
triumphing over, without annulling, the divine wrath. 
The doctrine is, of course, subject to corruption, and has been 
corrupted innumerable times in the Christian ages. It can 
become a vehicle of complacency, prompting men to con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound It may be inter- 
preted in juridical and legalistic terms in such a way that it 
never conveys the religious truth which strikes man in the 
very centre of his spiritual being. But all this does not 
change the profundity of the conception of “ justification 
by faith ” and its complete conformity with the conception 
of life, God and history as we have it in the gospels. 

There is a possibility that the balance which St. Paul 
maintains between the two facets of the experienoe of grace 
— ^the power of God within Uie life of man, making for new- 
ness of life, and the power of God’s love over man, annulling 
his sin by His mercy—is slightly impenUed in some Pauline 

Phil, m, S-11 : **^1 have suffered l^e loss of all things, and ... do 
count them but dung . . . thatlnui^ w]nC!brist,aiidbe{oundmhiixinot 
having my own ri^teouaness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through tto faith iff Christ, the righteousness which is of Qod by faith.*' 
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ideaS) wMofa aro Btioiigly Muenoed by Mb pofemio agaiiisl 
Jewish legalism. In these he suggests tibat the fcHgifeness 
of sins applies particularly to the sins of the past,^ and seems 
to identify the ** works ” of the law, which justify no man, 
particularly with the works of the historic Jewish law.^ 

The Pauline emphasis upon forgiveness of past sins lies at 
the basis of the whole Catholic-Medusval interpretation of the 
relation of justification and sanctification, in which justifica- 
tion is made the prelude of subsequent sanctificaticm, and in 
which the complex and paradoxical relation between the two 
is imperilled or destroyed, thus leading to a new form of self- 
righteousness. Possibly, St. Paul did not cany his own 
thought through to its ultimate conclusion and ages of 
Christian experience were required to disclose that a right- 
eousness ** by grace ” may lead to new forms of Pharisaism 
if it does not recognize that forgiveness is as necessary at the 
end as at the beginning of the Christian life. 

The profound confession of St. Paul in Romans vn has 
sometimes been used to refute the interpretation of Pauline 
thought, according to which justification applies only to 
past sins in the state before conversion. These refutations 
argue that a man who confesses to such inner tensions as 
are expressed in the words : ** For the good that I would I 
do not : but the evil which I would not, that I do,*’ could 
certainly not have believed that the forgiveness of sins 
applied only to sins before conversion. The difficulty with 
this refutation is that there is no certainty that St. Paul 
intended to describe his spiritual state after conversion in 
the words of Romans vn. Whether thiis confession was 
intended to be purely retrospective, or was meant to express 

^ Of, Bomaiis m, 24 .* ** Beizig jiuttified freely by Hie grace thretigh the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus : whom Qod hath set forth to be a 
propitiation . . . for the remission of sins Ihof ore joofl.** 

* Gal. m, 11 : ** But that no man is justified by the law in the idc^t ai 
Qod it is evident : for the just shall live by faith.” 

Bomans m, 20 : ” Therefore by the deeds of the law there ah^ no flesh 
be justified in his sight ; for by the law is the Imowledge of sin.” 
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ft tiMisioD whidh even the redeemed expenenoe, is an exegeti- 
Ofil p?ablem which is answered according to previous doc- 
trinal presuppositions. With our own doctrinal precon- 
ceptions of the problem involved we cannot believe St. Paul 
meant to confine his confession to the state before conversion. 
The record of Christian history proves that no living man is 
ever completely emancipated from the iimer contradictions, 
which the chapter so eloquently portrays. 

As for the suggestion that St. Paul meant to confine the 
** deeds of the law which failed to justify, merely to the 
Jewish law and suggested thereby that the righteousness of 
grace fulfilled a more perfect law, namely the law of love, 
this theory is refuted by the fact that contrast in the relevant 
passages is between law and “ faith Undoubtedly 
St, Paul was thinking particularly of Jewish legalism, when 
he elaborated the thesis that law, of itself, was a curse, since 
no man fulfilled it ; and that “ deeds of the law ” were a 
source of delusion, since they pretended to a perfection which 
no man could achieve. But there is no reason why the con- 
demnation of legalistic righteousness should be interpreted 
in the thought of St. Paul as appljdng only to the explicit 
Jewish law. He, himself, extends the whole principle of the 
law beyond the Jewish legal and moral tradition and asserts 
that “ when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves.’* ^ 

It is true of course that a higher than the traditional law 
is implied in the ‘‘ gospel ”. The New Testament is critical 
of the law, not only because it does not furnish the resources 
to fulfil its own demands, but also because its demands are 
not high enough and do not exhaust the possibilities of good 
in any given situation. These possibilities are compre- 
hended only in the law of love, which trsinscends and fulfils 
all law. But this is not the point which St. Paul is making 

^ Romans n, U. This argument significantly precedes the discussion 
ol the relation of “ law ’* and ** faith *’ in Remans m. 
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when he critioizes the deeds of the kw, though it m%j be 
implied in the criticism. It may be implied because the 
keeping of the law may give men a false sense of virtue and 
obscure the unrighteousness of those who are legally 
righteous. 

A survey of Pauline thought must thus lead to the con- 
clusion that there is no contradiction in his ekboratiou of 
the doctrine of grace. There is, at least, no final contradic- 
tion. There is, on the contrary, a profound understanding 
of the complexities of the spiritual life of man with its 
possibilities of genuine newness of life in love, joy and 
peace ” for those who have broken with self-love in prin- 
ciple ; and yet of the possibility of sin even on this new level 
of righteousness. 


m 


GEACE AS POWER IN,. AND AS MERCY TOWARDS, MAN 

An analysis of the relation of grace as power and grace as 
pardon in Biblical thought, though it may prove Biblical 
doctrine to be essentially consistent, will hardly convince 
modern man of the relevance of the doctrine. All modem 
theories of human nature, whether Christian, semi-Christian 
or non-Christian, have arrived at simpler solutions for the 
moral problem. These simpler solutions are, broadly 
speaking, comprehended in the one strategy of increasing 
the power and the range of mind and reason against the 
narrower impulses of the body. It is necessary therefore 
to apply the Biblical doctrine to the facts of experience in 
order to establish its relevance. This can be done most 
conveniently in terms of the application of a very compre- 
hensive and profound Pauline text to the moral and spiritual 
experience of men ; I am crucified with Christ : neverthe- 
less I live ; yet not I, but Christ iiveth in me : and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.’’ ^ 

» Gal. n, 20, 
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It wMl be weU to oomnder the implications of this descrip- 
tion of the process of regeneration in (n*der : 

L “ 1 am Crucified with Christ ” 

We have previously noted that St. Paul is fond of inter- 
preting the destruction of the old life and the birth of the new 
in the symbolism of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The first assertion of his interpretation is that the old, the 
sinful self, the self which is centred in itself, must be “ cruci- 
fied It must be shattered and destroyed. It cannot be 
redeemed merely by extending the range of mind against the 
inertia of the body. The Christian doctrine of grace stands 
in juxtaposition to the Christian doctrine of original sin and 
has meaning only if the latter is an accurate description of 
the actual facts of human experience. It will not be 
necessary to reconsider this doctrine here.^ But it may be 
helpful to restate the human situation very briefly in terms 
of the doctrine. The plight of the self is that it cannot do 
the good that it intends.^ The self in action seems impotent 
to conform its actions to the requirements of its essential 
being, as seen by the self in contemplation. The self is so 
created in freedom that it cannot realize itself within itself. 
It can only realize itself in loving relation to its fellows. 
Love is the law of its being. But in practice it is always 
betrayed into self-love. It comprehends the world and 
human relations from itself as the centre. It cannot by 
willing to do so, strengthen the will to do good. This weak- 
ness is partly due to finiteness. The propulsive powers of 
the self, with its natural survival impulse, do not suffice to 
fulfil the obligations which the self as spirit discerns. 
But the weakness is not merely one of “ nature It is also 
spiritual. The self never follows its ** natural ” self-interest 
without pretending to be obedient to obligations beyond 

‘ We hftve eouj^t to do this in Vol. I, Ohs. VJI-IX. 

* * “ For to will ia praeent with me ; but how to perform thet whioh is 
good I Bud not.** Eomans vn, 18. 
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itself. It traBsoends its own inteiBsts too miioh to be able 
to serve them without disguising them in loftier pretensiom. 
This is the oovert dishonesty and spiritual oonfusion which 
is always involved in the self’s undue devotion to itself.^ 

The self in this state of preoccupation with itself must be 
“ broken ” and “ shattered ” or, in the Pauline phrase, 
“ crucified It cannot be saved merely by being en* 
lightened. It is a unity and therefore cannot be drawn out 
of itself merely by extending its perspective upon interests 
beyond itself. If it remains self-centred, it merely uses its 
wider perspective to bring more lives and interests under the 
dominion of its will-to-power. The necessity of its being 
shattered at the very centre of its being gives perennial 
validity to the strategy of evangelistic sects, which seek to 
induce the crisis of conversion. ^ The self is shattered 
whenever it is confronted by the power and holiness of Grod 
and becomes genuinely conscious of the real source and 
centre of all life. In Christian faith Christ mediates the 
confrontation of the self by God ; for it is in Christ that the 
vague sense of the divine, which human life never loses, is 
crystallized into a revelation of a divine mercy and judgment. 
In that revelation fear of judgment and hope of mercy are 
so mingled that despair induces repentance and repentance 
hope.3 

^ Described by St. Paul in the words ; “ Their foolish heart was dark- 
ened.” Jlomansi, 21. 

The Augustinian definition of the plight of the s^ as a ” defect of the 
will ” is correct in pointing to the necessity of an accession of power from 
beyond the self ; but it is incorrect, or at le^ subject to misinterpretation, 
in so far as it suggests mere weakness, rather than spiritual confusion, as the 
cause of the vicious circle of self-centredness. 

* There is of course no absolute necessity for a single crisis. The 
ahatt^ing of the self is a perennial process and occurs in every ^iritual 
experience in which the self is confironted with the claims of ami 
beromes conscious of its sinful, self-centred state. 

’ While Christians rightly believe that all truth necessa^ for such a 
spiritual ezpertonce is mediated only through the revelation In Christ, 
they must guard a^unst the assumption that only those who know Christ 
” after the flesh ”, that is, in the actual historical revelation, are capable of 
such a conversion. A ” hidden Christ ” operates in history. And there is 

I 
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2. “ NevertMm I Live ” 

The Christian experience of the new life is an experience 
of a new selfhood. The new self is more truly a real self 
because the vicious circle of self-centredness has been broken. 
The self lives in and for others, in the general orientation 
of loyalty to, and love of, God ; who alone can do justice to 
the freedom of the self over all partial interests and values. 
This new self is the real self ; for the self is infinitely self- 
transcendent ; and any premature centering of itself around 
its own interests, individually or collectively, destroys and 
corrupts its freedom. 

The possibility of a reconstruction of the self is felt to be 
the consequence of power and “ grace ” from beyond 
itself because the true analysis of the plight of the self 
revealed it to be due to impotence rather than to lack of 
knowledge. The current and contemporary ideas of salva- 
tion by knowledge (even as the gnostic ways of salvation in 
the ancient world) rest upon a dualistic interpretation of 
human personality, which separates mind from body, and 
spirit from nature. They obscure the unity of selfhood m 
all its vital and rational processes. Wherever this dualism 
prevails “ spirit ” is devitalized, and physical life is 
despiritualized. 

The assertion, “ nevertheless I live may be taken to 
refute two alternative schemes of salvation. In the one the 
self is indeed. invaded by ‘‘ spirit ” as “ power ” but it is 
not the “ Holy Spirit '' and therefor^ it destroys the self. 
In the other the spirit of the self seeks to extend itself into 
its most universal and abstract form until all power, and 
ultimately the self itself, is lost. 

The possession of the self by something less than the 
“ Holy Spirit means that it is possible for the self to be 

always the possibility that those who do not know the historical revelation 
may achieve a mor© genuine repentance and humility than those who do. 
If this is not kept in mind the Christian faith easily becomes a new vehicle 
of pride. 
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partly fulfilled and partly destroyed by its submission to a 
power and spirit which is greater than the self in its empiric 
reality but not great enough to do justice to the self in its 
ultimate iBreedom. Such spirit can be most simply defined 
as demonic. The most striking, contemporary form of it is 
a religious nationalism in which race and nation assume the 
eminence of God and demand unconditioned devotion. 
This absolute claim for something which is not absolute 
identifies the possessing spirit as “ demonic ; for it is the 
nature of demons to make pretensions of divinity ; just as 
the devil “ fell ” because he sought the place of God.i The 
invasion and possession of the self by spirit, which is not the 
Holy Spirit, produces a spurious sense of transfiguration. 
The self is now no longer the little and narrow self, but the 
larger collective self of race or nation. But the real self is 
destroyed. The real self has a height of spiritual freedom 
which reaches beyond race and nation and which is closer 
to the eternal than the more earthbound collective entities 
of man’s history. Such demonic possession therefore des- 
troys and blunts the real self and reduces it to the dimen- 
sions of nature. 2 

However terrible the consequences of modem demonic 
possessions, particularly in political life, they furnish the 
useful lesson of proving that human life is actually subject 
to power and not merely to mind. Modern political religions 
captured men partly because our liberal culture had become 
devitalized and “ rationalized ” to the point where salvation 
or the fulfilment of life was universally regarded as no more 
than the extension of mind. Men felt certain that they 
possessed themselves ; and sought in the complacency of 
their self-possession to extend the range of the self and to 

1 Cf. Vol. I, p. 180. 

* Cf: Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, for a psychological discussion 
of what is involved in modem demonic politics. It goes without saying 
that loyalty to nation and other historic^ communities is not destructive 
of freeddm when these do not make final and absolute claims upon the 
human spirit. 
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it more molusive. But a self which possesses itself in 
such a way never escapes fix)m itself. Human personality 
is so constructed that it must be possessed if it is to escape 
the prison of self-possession. The infinite regressions of its 
self-transcendence represent possibilities of fireedom which 
are never actualized in self-possession ; for self-possession 
means self-centredness. The self must be possessed from 
beyond itself. 

Yet such possession of the self is destructive if the pos- 
sessing spirit is anything less than the ‘‘Holy Spirit”. 
For in that case spirit represents some partial and particular 
vitality in life and history and therefore does not deserve 
the unconditioned devotion which is consequent upon being 
thus possessed. According to the Christian faith, Christ is 
the criterion of the holiness of spirit.^ He is the criterion 
of holiness because the revelation of God in Christ is on the 
one hand an historical focus of the divine, through which the 
mystery of the divine becomes morally and socially relevant 
to human nature, involved in finiteness and unable to com- 
prehend the eternal. On the other hand it is the unique 
character of the revelation of God in Christ that it makes the 
divine and eternal known in history without giving any 
particular or partial force, value or vitality of history a 
sanctity or triumph which its finite and imperfect character 
does not deserve. Christ is thus both the criterion of the 
holiness of spirit and the symbol of the relevance between the 
divine and the human. 

The Pauline word, “ nevertheless I live ”, is set not only 
against the fulfilment of self by demonic possession through 
which the self is really corrupted and destroyed ; it also 
marks the contrast between Christian conceptions of fuMl- 
ment and mystic doctrines of salvation in which the final goal 

* Cf. I John nr, 1-2 : “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God ; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. Every spirit that 
eonfesaeth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.*^ 
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is the destruction of the self. We have previously considered 
the tendencies towards self-destruction in various types of 
naturalistic^ idealistic and mystic philosophies and religions.^ 
We need only to emphasize at this point that the contrast 
between mystic-idealistic and Christian conceptions of self- 
fulfilment is determined by the ‘‘ existential ** character of 
the self in Christian doctrines. The self is a unity of finite- 
ness and freedom, of involvement in natural process and 
transcendence over process. There is, therefore, not one 
particular level of the self, either in its consciousness or its 
reason, which can be extricated from flux and thereby 
achieve redemption. But on the other hand the unity of the 
self is so conceived in the Christian faith that it is not des- 
troyed in the process of its fulfilment. Mystic doctrines of 
salvation might be expressed in a paraphrase of the Pauline 
word : “ The Christ in me has been resurrected ; therefore 
I have ceased to live.’* 2 According to these doctrines the 
real self is never threatened, judged, crucified or destroyed 
in any first step of salvation. Yet it is destroyed and lost 
in the final step. According to these doctrines there are 
various selves, and more particularly two : one immersed in 
finiteness and the other transcending it ; 3 yet neither is a 
real self. 

1 cf, voi. I, ch. m. 

• This contrast between Christian and mystic doctrines is analysed 
profoundly in James Denney’s The Christian Doctrine of BecondUaiion 
and summarized in his phrase ; “ I would rather be saved in Christ than 
lost in God.” 

^ One could multiply examples of this destruction of selfhood in various 
ideaUstic and mystic schools of thought. It may be helpful to offer a 
single example from the thought of Francis H. Bradley : “ The finite is 
more or leas transmuted and as such disappears in being accomplished. 
This common destiny is assuredly the end of the good. The ends sought 
by self-assertion and self-sacrifice are each alike unattainable, ^e 
individual can never himsdf become a harmonious system. In the com- 
plete gift and dissipation of his personality Ae os suck must vanish ; and 
with that the good as such is transcended and submerged, . . . Most 
emphatically no self-assertion or self-sacrifice nor any goodness or morality 
has as such any reality in the absolute.” Appearance and BecUityt pp* 
41M0. 
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Aooordmg to the Christiaa doctrine the sinful self must be 
destroyed from beyond itself because it does not have the 
power to Mffc itself out of its narrow interests. It cannot do 
so because all of its transcendent powers are intimately and 
organically related to its finiteness. It is tempted by this 
situation to pretend emancipation ; but this pretension is 
its sin. Yet when the sinful self is broken and the real self 
is fulfilled from beyond itself, the consequence is a new life 
rather than destruction. In the Christian doctrine the self 
is therefore both more impotent and more valuable, both 
more dependent and more indestructible, than in the alternate 
doctrines. 1 

3. “ Yet not I : hut Christ Liveth in Me ’’ . 

The last of the Pauline assertions about the reconstruction 
of the self in the experience of conversion and “ self-realiza- 
tion could be defined as a “ negation of a negation ; for 
the denial that the self has been destroyed is now made sub- 
ject ‘to another denial on another level. Just what does St. 
Paul mean by this final denial “ Yet not I ; but Christ 
liveth in me ? 

There is an ambiguity in this final explication of the 
relation of the self to Christ which may well be an expression 
of the double aspect of the Christian experience of grace, to 
which we have previously alluded, and with which all the 
Christian ages are concerned. The yet not I ’’ could be 
intended to assert merely the “ priority of grace to be a 
confession by the converted self that its new life is the fruit, 
not of its own power and volition, but of an accretion of 
power and an infusion of grace. It could also be intended 
as an affirmation that the new self is never an accomplished 
reality ; that in every historic concretion there is an element 
of sinful self-reaMzation, or premature completion of the self 

} We shall have to oonsider in a later chapter how this Christian con* 
oeption of selfhood is emphasized, guarded and expressed in the para- 
doxical Christian hope of t^ ** resurrection of the body.” 
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with itself at the centre ; that, therefore, the new self is the 
Christ of intention rather than an actual achievement. It 
is the self only by faith, in the sense that its dominant pur- 
pose and intention are set in the direction of Christ as the 
norm. It is the self only by grace, in the sense that the 
divine mercy “ imputes ” the perfection of Christ and 
accepts the seifs intentions for achievements. 

The double negation could mean either one or the other of 
these two affirmations. But why could it not mean both ? 
Is it not fundamental to Pauline thought that these two 
aspects of grace are always involved, in varying degrees of 
emphasis, in the various interpretations of the life of the 
spirit ? And is it not the testimony of human experience 
that in the final experience of love, joy and peace ”, it is 
not possible to distinguish between the consciousness of 
possessing something which we could not have possessed of 
ourselves and the consciousness of not possessing it finally 
but having it only by faith ? 

We shall proceed upon the assumption that both affirma- 
tions are contained in the Pauline “ negation of the negation” 
and scrutinize them in turn. 

a. Grace as the power not our own. 

Whenever the power of sinful self-love is taken seriously 
there is a concomitant sense of gratitude in the experience of 
release from self. It is felt that this is a miracle which the 
self could not have accomplished.^ The self was too com- 
pletely its own prisoner by the ‘‘ vain imagination ” of sins 
to be able to deliver itself. Just as the truth of God which 

^ Augustine expresses this continued sense of gratitude and humility 
in the new life in a classic passage ; “ How is it then that miserable men 
dare to be proud, either of their free will before they are freed ; or of their 
own strength, if they have been freed ? ... If therefore they are slaves 
of sin, why do they boast of free will ? For by what a man is overcome 
to the same is he delivered as a slave. But if they have been freed why do 
they vaunt themselves ae if it weo^ by their own doing and boast as if it 
had not been received ? ” “ On the Spirit and the Letter,” Oh. 62, n 
Nicene and Post-Nioem Fathers, First Series, Vol. V. 
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breaks the vicious circle of false truth, apprehended from the 
self as the false centre, can never be other than “ foolishness ’’ 
to the self*centred self until it has been imparted by “ grace ” 
and received by faith ; so also the power which breaks the 
self-centred will must be perceived as power from beyond the 
self; and even when it has become incorporated into the 
new will, its source is recognized in the confession : “I, yet 
notr’ 

Yet a difficult problem confronts us in this confession. 
If divine grace alone were the source of the new life Christian 
faith would be forced to accept a doctrine of divine deter- 
minism which would seem to imperil every sense of human 
responsibility. This is exactly the danger which Reforma- 
tion theology, and more particularly Calvinistic theology 
runs in its doctrines of predestination ; and this tendency, 
has been reaffirmed in the modem radical Reformation 
thought of Barth. It cannot be denied that the doctrine has 
some Scriptural authority. St. Paul did not hesitate to 
affirm, on occasion, the almost capricious character of the 
divine mercy. i 

The possible consequences of moral irresponsibility which 
may arise from such conceptions of the divme determinism 
are illustrated by an example admitted by Augustine himself. 
He reports that a group of monks, upon being taken to task 
for their moral sloth into which their piety had degenerated, 
declared : Why do you preach to us about our duties and 
exhort us to fulfil them, since it is not we who act but God 
who worketh in us both to will and to do ? . . . Let our 
superiors be satisfied to point out our duties . . . but let 
them not reprove us when we are at fault, since we are such 
as God has foreseen us to be and his grace has not been given 
us to do better.” ^ 

The moral and spiritual irresponsibility of these monks is 

^ C/. inter oZia : Romans DC, 18 : “ Therefore hath he mercy on whom he 
will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 

* St. Augustine, De oorrujOione et grotia^ 4-10. 
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an example of a constant peril to the spiritual life arising 
from too deterministio conceptions of redemption, though it 
i3 fair to observe that some Christian traditions have achieved 
a sense of responsibility in practice which their own doctrines 
of predestination denied. 

It may be relevant to note that the Pauline text, of which 
the monks availed themselves in part, contains in its full 
form a more paradoxical statement of the relation of grace 
and jfree will. St. Paul writes : Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.** i 
This statement of the relation of divine grace to human 
freedom and responsibility does more justice to the complex 
facts involved than either purely deterministic or purely 
moralistic interpretations of conversion. 

If it be true, as we have maintained, 2 that no sinful self- 
centredness can ever destroy the structure of freedom and 
self-transcendence in man, it must follow that there is some 
inner testimony from the very character and structure of the 
human psyche against the strategy of sinful egotism. The 
finite mind has some understanding of its own finiteness ; 
and therefore it cannot escape an uneasy conscience over its 
sinful effort to complete its own life about “ itself and its 
own ** (Luther). This is the “ point of contact *’ between 
grace and the natural endowments of the soul, which even 
Luther, despite his doctrine of total depravity, admits and 
which Karl Barth seeks desperately to deny. As long as 
there is such a point of contact there is something in man 
to which appeal can be made ; though it must be admitted 
that men may by driven to despair, rather than repentance, 
either by the events or the appeals which shake the self- 
confidence of the sinful self. 

^ Phil, n, 12-13. A word of the Book of Revelation contains the same 
double emphasis ; Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if anjr man 
hear my voice and open the door, 1 will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” Rev. in, 20. 

® Particularly in the discussion of JuatUia Originalia in Vol. I, Ch. X, 
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The careful effort of Catholic theology to do justice to 
both grace and free will would therefore seem to be more 
correct than the tendency in Augustinian and Reformation 
theology to deny all human activity in, and responsibility 
for, repentance or faith. Thomas Aquinas defines the 
relation between the two in the well-known metaphor of the 
light of the sun and the seeing of the eye. The analogy for 
grace is the light which comes from the sun and without 
which man could not see at all. But the necessity and 
possibility of human action is expressed in the analogy : 
“ He who has his eyes turned away from the light of the sun 
prepares himself to receive the light of the sun by turning 
his eyes thither.” ^ 

The weakness of this Catholic ‘‘ synergism ” is that it 
defines the limits of human activity and responsibility and 
of divine grace too precisely and exactly, and places them 
too much on the same level ; a weakness which pertains to 
all Thomistic analyses of the final mysteries. Thereby the 
profundity of the experience of conversion tends to be 
obscured. The real situation is that both affirmations — 
that only God in Christ can break and reconstruct the sinful 
self, and that the self must “ open the door ” and is capable 
of doing so — are equally true ; and they are both unquali- 
fiedly true, each on their own level. Yet either affirmation 
becomes false if it is made without reference to the other. 

From the level of the sinful self, surveying its own situa- 
tion, it is always true that it has the possibility of, and there- 
fore responsibility for, becoming conscious of the undue 
character of its self-love. But when the self stands beyond 
itself “ by faith ”, it is conscious of the fact that nothing it 
has done or can do is free of debt to the miracle of grace. 
It cannot explain why this tragic event, or that impulse 
towards the life of another, or this word from the gospel 
should have shattered its old self-confidence and made con- 
version and reconstruction possible. From that perspec- 
^ Treatise on Oraoe, Question 109. Art. 6. 
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tive everything is a miracle of grace and every form of new- 
ness of life justifies the question : ‘‘ What hast thou that 
thou hast not received ? ” 

Whenever this apprehension of the situation by faith 
becomes dimmed, a careful balancing of the two factors of 
redemption on the same level easily, and almost invariably, 
leads to new forms of self-righteousness. Thus St. Gregory, 
the theologian, began a description of his father’s Christian 
life with a nice balance of the two factors ; I do not know 
which to praise more : the grace which called him or his own 
choice.” But he ended his appreciation of his father’s 
Christian faith with an analysis in which grace and gratitude 
for mercy have really disappeared : He belonged to those 
who anticipate faith by their disposition ; and possessing the 
thing itself, lacked only the name. ... He received faith 
itself as a reward for his virtue.” ^ 

The conception of the relation of grace and human 
resources in Reformation theology does justice to the 
ultimate and religious level of the problem ; but it is in 
danger of obscuring the complexity of the relation by denying 
the reality of human freedom. The Catholic conception on 
the other hand seeks to do justice to both elements in the 
relation but it tends to comprehend them upon the same 
level and to measure the exact limits of each. 

6. Grace as the forgiveness of our sins. 

We have proceeded upon the assumption that the “ nega- 
tion of the negation ” in the Pauline text : “ Yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me ” has a double connotation ; the 
second suggests that the new life is not an achieved reality. 
It is directed to Christ as the norm of life “ by faith ”, and 
it accepts the divine grace which imputes his perfection to 
the believer. This second meaning is supported by the 
words with which the passage continues : “ And the life 

^ Quoted by Nicholas N. Q. Gloubosky, Ch. II in the symposium, 
The Dot^rine of Oraoef S.C.M. Press, London, p. 78. 
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*’ laiMiot leally mekp^ tito yidom oitd© <rf 
Tel tiie pcmbilities of new evil cannot be 
Winded by grece ; fcr so long as the self, individual or 
collective, remalz^ within the tensions of history and is 
snbject to the twofold condition of involvement in proc^ 
and transcendmice over it, it will be subject to the sin of 
over-estimating its transcendence and of compounding its 
interests with those which are more inclusive.^ 

There are thus indeterminate possibilities of redeeming 
parenthood from the lust of power and making the welfare 
of the child the end of family Hfe. But there are also many 
possibilities of using the loving relationship of the family as 
an instrument of the parental power impulse on a higher or 
more subtle level. The “ saints ” may not be conscious of 
this fault ; but the children who have to extricate them- 
selves j&om the too close and enduring embrace of loving 
parents know about it. There are indeterminate possibili- 
ties of relating the family to the community on higher and 
higher levels of harmony. But there is no possibility of a 
family escaping the fault of regarding its own weal and woe 
as more important to the whole than it really is. There are 
unlimited opportunities of relating our ” nation more 
harmoniously to the lives of other nations ; but there is no 

^ This ** dialectical ** element in the anatomy of morals is not under- 
itood at all in Mortimer Adler’s neo-Thomist treatise, A DicUecUc «m 
Morali. Adler fails to comprehend the difference between opope and 
erpe* Ha therefore does not see that the quest for happiness does not 
emancipate £rom egocentrioity, even if perfection is i^ard^ as the way to 
happiness. The l^yidual who seeks ^ happiness through his perfection 

is ceni^ witIdQ hm^ 

* Xt is frequsntly asserted in Christian, particularly in Beformation, 
thoui^ that we will continue to sin so long as we are ” In the bod(y.*' 
This wonld nmhe it appear that sin is the consequence of Cniteness. 
whether eOK|diei% or implicitly, Christian thought gives this phrase the 
sanMt connoteite m TauliM conception of 0am, Historioal existenoe 
Is never mere ^nltshees but finiteness and freedom ; and a part of hlB- 
tovical existeiice Is thsmiom the temptation, and a yielding to the tempta- 
tion, of dyirtiteg nlfeimate «^;niCcance for partial values and ultiimte 
vali^ % paiM psn^eoMves. 
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possiblUty of doing so without some oonruj^tiou of uatkiusl 
egoism. 1 

It is not easy to express both these two aspects of the life 
of grace, to which all history attests, without seeming to 
offend the canons of logic. That is one reason why moralists 
have always found it rather easy to discount the doctrine of 

justidoation by faith But here, as in many cases, a 
seeming defiance of logic is merely the consequence of an 
effort to express complex facts of experience. It happens 
to be true to the facts of experience that in one sense the 
conyerted man is righteous and that in another sense he is 
not. 

The complexity of the facts not only makes it difficult to 
comprehend them in a formula which does not seem to 
offend canons of consistency. It is also difficult to express 
both aspects of the experience of grace without unduly 
suppressing one or the other side of it. The theologies which 
have sought to do justice to the fact that saints nevertheless 
remain sinners have frequently, perhaps usually, obscured 
the indeterminate possibilities of realizations of good in both 
individual and collective life. The thecfiogies which have 
sought to do justice to the positive aspects of regeneration 
have usually obscured the realities of sin which appear on 
every new level of virtue. This has been true particularly 


1 Even now genuine hopes for a new world order are compounded with 
anticipatory pride over the eminence which ** Anglo-Saxon ** civilisation 
will have in it ; or of the possibilities of achieving an ** Axnerioan Century ** 
through American power. 

* Emil Brunner defines the twofold character of grace as : ** It is a 
having and yet not having, a standing beyond the oonirndkition and yet 
standing in it. It is justification of the sinner, who, though justified, con- 
tinues to the last days of his earthly life to be a sinner a^ is as much in 
need of foxgiveness as on the day of his oonversioii.** Thwhgy e/ Orwit, 
p. 08. 

Martin Luther expresses the paradox in many ways, as for instance : 

The beneficiary of justification knows that now he serves the law of 0od 
and asks for meroy because he serves the law of sin ”, or ” Both thlnga are 
true, no Ohxistian has sin and all Cihristiana have sin ”, or ** the sala^ ate 
always intrinaioaUy sinners; that is why they are declared righteous 
extrinsioaUy,” or ” We are sinners in reality but are rii^teous in ht^** 
Quoted foom WorXw, Beker ed., Vol. n, pp. KM, 100 and 170. 

E 
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of 2iiod«m veraioBs of Cfhristian perfeotioniBm ; beoAuse in 
them evolutionary and progressive interpretations of histoiy 
have been ooxnpounded with illusions which have a more 
purely Christian source. 

We must trace the course of this debate in detail presently; 
for it embraces the whole history of western Christendom and 
it involves all the issues which are crucial for an under* 
standii^, and a possible reorientation, of the spiritual life 
of our day. 

At the moment it is important to emphasize that the two 
sides of the experience of grace are so related that they do 
not contradict, but support each other. To understand 
that the Christ in us is not a possession but a hope, that 
perfection is not a reality but an intention ; that such peace 
as we know in this life is never purely the peace of achieve- 
ment but the serenity of being completely known and all 
forgiven ” ; all this does not destroy moral ardour or 
responsibility. On the contrary it is the only way of 
preventing premature completions of life, or arresting the 
new and more terrible pride which may find its roots in the 
soil of humility, and of saving the Christian life j&om the 
intolerable pretensions of saints who have forgotten that 
they are sinners. 

The simple moralists will always regard this final pinnacle 
of the religious experience with little or no comprehension. 
They will assert that it is merely a formula which allows us 
“ to continue in sin that grace may abound But if the 
“ foolishness of God ” has been truly incorporated into the 
wisdom of fidth the simple answer to this charge can be : 
“ God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein ? ” ^ 


Romaas vi, 2. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GRACE 
AND PRIDE 

I F our analysiB up to this point be, in any fundamental 
sense, a correct one, the Pauline interpretation of grace and 
the new life is not a^unique dogma which could or could not 
have been added to the gospels. Its significance lies in its 
explicit formulation of the problem of life and history, as it 
was apprehended negatively in the prophetic interpretation 
of history and as it was positively affirmed in Jesus’ reinter- 
pretation of prophetic expectations. It is closely related to 
Jesus’ insistence that the righteous are not righteous before 
the divine judgment ; and to his conception of the suffering 
Messiah as a revelation of the justice and the mercy of 
God. 

If we now address ourselves to the task of tracing the 
interpretation of the central dogma of Christian faith through 
the Christian ages, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
human self-esteem resists the truth of the Christian gospel 
almost as vigorously within the boimds of a faith which has 
ostensibly accepted it as it was resisted by the pre-Christian 
ages. They expected a Christ but not the Christ who would 
vindicate God in his justice and mercy without induding 
any man in that vindication. The Christian ages seek a new 
way of vindicating men who have become righteous through 
Christ, 

This resistance takes many forms and avails itself of many 
current philosophies in various ages. While it is important 
to note the particular causes which prompted Christian 
theologians to deny or to obscure the fundamental paradox 
of the gospel’s interpretation of life and history, it is mom 
Important to recognize that the motive which underlies ail 
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tliooe tai^ioHs fomulatimid is e^ieatially the same. It is the 
miwiSingiiess of man to* admit the (nirious predicammit of 
his esdstenoe by reason of his simultaneous involvement in, 
and transoendenoe over, temporal dux and finitoness ; or, 
more exactly, his imwillingness to admit that there is no 
escape from this predicament even on the level of the new 
life. The favourite strategy for denying the perennial 
character of the contradiction between the human and the 
divine is to interpret the revelation of Qod in Christ as the 
disclosure of the eternal in history resulting in a consequent 
translation of the believer from the historical and temporal 
to the eternal. Such a redemption involves the apprehen- 
sion of the eternal truth ; and this knowledge of the truth 
also presumably guarantees the realization of it in life ; in 
other words, the achievement of perfection. 

It is well to recognize at the outset that the perennial 
revolt in the Christian ages against the whole truth of the 
Christian gospel is the cause of the fanaticisms and religiously 
sanctified imperial lusts which have disfigured the history of 
Western civilization. In this revolt the invariable strategy 
is to set one part of the Christian truth against the whole of 
it. This revolt explains why a civilization, informed by a 
religious faith, which, alone among the faiths of the world, 
both encouraged historic creativity and responsibility and 
yet set the limits upon man’s historic possibilities, must 
appear from the perspective of the more earthbound (Con- 
fucianism} and the more world-denying (Buddhism) religions 
of the East as a civilization of unbridled ambitions and 
heaven-storming passions. 

This does not mean that the corruption of Christian truth 
by human self-esteem could have been avoided if this or that 
theological tendency had not gained ascendency, iit this or 
that epoch. To say that the self-confidence of classioal 
culture is the primary source of this corruption is to explain 
a generd tendency historioally but not profoundly. Eor 
human pride is more powerful than any instruments of 
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wMoh it ayails itself. It must be ri^arded as ioeyitsble 
that a leligion that appiehends the trath about man and God 
by faith alone should be used as the mstruiueiit of huuaaii 
arroganoe. This is done whenever the trath which is held 
by faith, because it is beyond all human attainment, comes 
to be regarded as a secure possession. In this form it is no 
longer a threat to man. It does not mediate judgment upon 
the false and imperial completions of human life. It 
becomes, rather, the vehicle of the pretension that the 
finiteness and sin of life have been overcome. The New 
Testament understands how inevitable this misuse of the 
gospel is. Its conception of the false Christs and of the 
Antichrist, who appear at the end of history expresses this 
understanding. But this tragic aspect of Christian history 
is imderstood only occasionally outside of the New Testa- 
ment. For everywhere else in the Christian ages, the saints 
seek to refute the justified jeers of sceptics and sinners by 
pointing to the blamelessness of the life of Christians or by 
seeking to prove that the virtues of the church outweigh 
its vices. ^Yet Christianity can validate its trath about life 
and history only when it is possible, &om the standpoint 
of that truth, to comprehend the rise of the false truths 
which use Christianity itself as their vehicle. 

n 

PBB-ATOIJSTINIAN CONCEPTIONS OE OBACE 

In tracing the resistance which the trath of the gospel 
meets in the ages we might begin with a period of Christian 
thought, fix>m the Apostolic age to Augustine, in which the 
Pauline formulation of the ultimate rdigious problem was 
only imperfectly, if at all, apprehended. The thought of 
l^e period was moulded by the necessity of establishing ami 
defending the Christian Mth in, and against, the Oimoo- 
Roman culture. That culture ipegarded the time-eteraity 
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ptMm m the omoial issue in man’s life and sought salta^^ 
tion in mystery religions, Gnostio sects, Mantic arts, Platonic 
and Keb*Platonic philosophies, in all of which the temporal 
could be translated into the eternal or the eternal purged 
of the temporal. 

Christian faith had enough power to challenge the Hellenic 
doctrine of the chasm between the divine and the historical 
and to elaborate Christologies which broke with Greek 
dualism. But it did not have enough power to come to a 
clear perception of the problem of sin which was involved in 
the Christian interpretation of historical reality ; or of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, which was the Christian answer 
to this problem. “Attempts at deducing the church’s 
doctrinal position ”, writes Hamack, “ from the theology of 
Paul . . . will always miscarry ; for they fail to note that 
to the most important premises of the Catholic doctrine of 
faith belongs an element which we cannot recognize as 
dominant in the New Testament, viz. the Hellenic spirit.” ^ 
The idea that baptism cured the believer of sin, a finitful 
source of perfectionist illusions, had a very early beginning.^ 
Salvation was frequently equated with the true knowledge of 
God through Christ, as contrasted with the errors of heathen- 
dom. The deeper problems of the Christian faith were 
partially obscured in some of the Apostolic Fathers and 
totally so in others.^ The ideas of “ eternal life ”, know- 
ledge (gnosis) and law, particularly the new law of Christ, 
exhausted the meaning of the gospel. Nor does the situation 
change in the thought of the Apologists who follow the 
Apostolic Fathers. Justin Martyr regards Christianity as a 
“ new law ” and a “ new philosophy ”. In this conception 


^ Eittofy of Dogma, Vol. I, p. 48. Hamaok’s understanding of the loss 
of Pauline profnn^ties in pre-Augostinian Christianity is the more remark* 
able and impressive beoaueo he, himself, does not fully appreoiate the 
impUoations of Pauline thought. 

* The Epistle of Barnabas (70*79 ▲.n.) gives the idea special prominence. 

* Partiiny so in dement, Barnabas, Polyoarp and Ignatius ; totally so 
in Hennas and the second epistle of Clement. Fids, Hamack, Vol. 1, 
p. 172. 
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he does not iBiaply oapitukte to Pktoi^^ for be doee not 
believe that man hae inherent oapadtiefl to onive at the tratii 
and to achieve virtue. These are gilts of grace. But the 
paradox of our having and not having them is not undm:* 
stood. The Biblical idea of the forgiveness of sins is of 
course never denied. But forgiveness becomes a single 
remission of sins ihU are poet ^ at a very early date. The 
Catholic formula of subordinating justification to sanctifi* 
cation is thus of very early origin. 

The position of TertuUian on these issues is particularly 
significant. He was the protagonist of Biblical, particularly 
of Hebraic, thought against the Hellenizing tendencies of the 
early Christian philosophers and he sought to preserve the 
prophetic-eschatological interpretation of history against the 
corrosion of Hellenic interpretations. Furthermore he 
understood the doctrine of original sin. Yet he was con- 
fused in his understanding of the Christian doctrine of the 
justice and mercy of God. He regarded the idea of divine 
forgiveness as irrational and unjust, and declared that, 

if we really needed to ascribe to God a goodness so at 
variance with reason, it would be better that there should 
be no God at all ”.2 

The tendency to regard Christianity as a way to achieve 
the eternal and to realize perfection was even more pro- 
nounced in the Eastern than the Western church. Origen, 
the greatest of Eastern theologians, as indeed the most 
original of all pre-Augustinians, was both perfectionist 
and moralistic in his conception of the method of attaining 
holiness.^ His predecessor, Clement of Alexandria, ex* 

^ This limit upon graoe is eaplidt in Barnabas v, 9 and 11 dam. n, 4-7 

* Adv, Mareionem, i, 25. Despite bis polscnio against Hell ani zing 
tendencies TertuUian paid inadvertent tribute to the power of these ideas 
in the dburoh by oooadonaUy the significance of Christ in essen* 

tiaUy HeUenio terms, as for instance : ** God lived among us, that man 
might be taught to do the things of Ck>d. Qod acted <m the levd with 
mayi, that man might be able to act on the levd with God.** Ade. Mur- 
ciofiem, ii, 27. 

» Origen declared s “ The perfection of God’s likensBS a man must 
acquire for himself by hk own zeabus endeavours in imitation of God ; 
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The realizatiozi within the post-apostolio church that the 
primary issue of life and history is the relation of grace to 
sin, rather than the subordinate problem of eternity to time, 
comes to its first clear and explicit expression in the thought 
of Augustine. Scriptural authority had prevented the 
prophetio-Biblical concepts from ever being completely 
lost ; but they had certainly been obscured in the jpre- 

Qieek ohuroh through the oenturies to the present it may be relevant to 
quote a modem Orthodox theologian upon this dominant tendency in the 
Eastern ohuroh. He writes that “ the Greek Fathers do rightly believe 
that when onoe God is acting through the sacraments^ His action cannot 
have only temporary character or partial effect. The power of Divine 
Grace is manifested through the Sacraments and its effect is eternal.” 
Hamilcar S. Alivisatos in symposium, The Doctrine of Qrace^ S.C.M. Frees, 
London, p. 267. 

One of the most authoritative Orthodox theologians of recent times, 
Chrestos Andioustos, states the Greek doctrine of sanctification in most 
unequivocal terms. He writes : “ The two elements of forgiveness of sms 
and justification are not separate from each other, as if sanctification 
followed upon cleansing from sin, but they are two aspects of the same 
thing. . . . The remission of sin is not the mere imputation of freedom 
from sin,r--but the actual effacement of it. . . . God, in judging a sinner, 
does not regard him as righteous while he remains a sinner, but makes 
him actually righteous, ^e state of sin is removed entirely by God*s 
power in tbie act of justification. . . . The principle and basis of sm in 
the perversion of the will is entirely removed and the regenerate will is 
bom godward.” In his ” Dogmatike ” quoted in Frank S. B. Gavin’s 
SomeAtpeeta of Contemporary Creek Thought, p. 227. 

It may be relevant to call Tolstoi to witness against the moral conse- 
quenees and spiritual confusion which result from such perfectionist 
pretensions. He writes in ” My Confession ” : ” The Orthodox church : 
with this word I no longer connect any conception than that of a few 
hirsute men, extremely self-oonfident, deluded and ignorant, in silk and 
vrivet with diamond panagias, called bishops and metropolitans; and other 
thousands of hirsute men, who under the guise of performing certain 
saeromflaats are busy fieecing the people, l^tead of humility there is 
grandeur ; jnstiiad M poverty there is luxury, instead of forgiving offences, 
hatred and wars. And all men deny one another but not themselves.” 

These strictures are not entirely fair because Tolstoi was a perfectionist 
of sectarian persoasioh who was convinced that, if only a more rigorous 
strategy were adopted, men could be freed of sin. He understood the 
perenniid factors of historic existence as little as the sacramental perfee- 
ttoniste. 
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ceding oentniies. With Augustine’s elnbomtioii of the 
Pauline doctrine of original sin, the Christian ages arrive at 
a full consciousness of the feu^t that it is not finiteness but 
the false eternal ” of sin, the pretension that finiteness 
has been or can be overcome, which brings confusion and 
evil into history. ^ 

The neo^Platonic influence in Augustine’s thought slightly 
obscures the Biblical paradoxes. His analy^ of the human 
situation is Biblical, though his conception of sin as a 

defect ” of the will — as a lack of power to do good — ^is 
partly derived fix)m Plotinus and is not in complete con- 
formity with his profound understanding of the inevitable 
tendency towards self-love in the expression of human 
freedom. Perhaps this slight admixture of Hellenistio 
thought in his doctrine of sin contains the roots of his error 
in the doctrine of grace, which is the Biblical answer to the 
problem of sin. For Augustine’s doctrine of grace blunts 
and obscures the complex relation between grace as power 
and grace as pardon. He does not question the traditional 
conception of the relation between the two. We have seen 
that the idea of God’s forgiveness and justification, pre- 
ceding and laying the foundation for sanctification* began 
very early. According to this theory, the divine mercy, 
mediated through Christ, de8tro3rs the sinful contradiction 
between man and God, and turns the soUl firom self-love to 
obedience ; whereupon it may grow iii grace and achieve 
constantly higher stages of sanctification. This subordina- 
tion of justification to sanctification becomes definitive for 
the whole Catholic conception of life and history. It con- 
tains the roots of a new self-righteousness and a new preten- 
sion that man is able to complete life and history. The 
difierence between it and Hellenistio conceptions is that it 
expresses man’s consciousness of his inability to realize the 
good by his ovm power; but it assumes that it can be 
accomplished by the aid of divine power. “ It is certain ”, 
iC/*Voli;C2uVI. 
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declares Augustine, “ that we can keep the conunandxnents 
if we so will ; but because the will is prepared by the Lord 
we must ask him for such force of will as to make us act by 
willing. It is certain that it is we who will when we will 
but it is he who makes us will what is good ; it is he 
who makes us act by supplying efficacious power to our 
will.’’ ^ It must be quite apparent that this exposition does 
full justice to the relation of a power not our own to our own 
power. In his polemic against Pelagian moralism, this is 
the point which Augustine is intent upon guarding. But he 
does not fully recognize the persistent power of self-love in 
the new life. He knows that love is no simple possibility 
for human nature ; but he is certain that it is God’s possi- 
bility in the heart of man. 

His classical treatise on the subject of Christian perfection 
is an exposition of the Pauline text : “ Not as if I had 
already attained, either were already perfect.” In ex- 
pounding this text he recognizes, as do most Christian per- 
fectionists, that there is no possibility for finite nature of 
arriving at a goal ; for man is in history and history is a 
process of becoming. But he is convinced that the seeking 
of the goal may be perfect. Let us ”, he says, ‘‘ as many 
as are running perfectly, be thus resolved that, being not 
yet perfected, we pursue our course to perfection along the 
way which we hav^ thus far run perfectly.” ^ 

He does not, of course, affirm the sinlessness of Christians. 
He sees no possibility of conquering sin absolutely. He is 
certain that concupiscence remains and that consequently 
divine forgiveness is necessary tip to man’s last hour.^ 
But he is convinced that the sins which remain are venial ” 
rather than '' mortal ” ; which is to say that he regards 
expressions of self-love, after redemption, as incidental, and 
not as the expression of a basic attitude. ''He is not 

* On Qrau md JFree WiU, anrii, 32. 

^ On M<m*t PmfeeUcn in Bighteoumw, Ch. 19. 

’ EndiMdum, hdv. 
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unreosoiiably said to walk blamelessly/* according to 
Augustine, not who already has reaclmd the end of his 
journey, but who is pressing on to the end in a blameless 
manner, free &om damnable sins and at the s^e time not 
neglecting to cleanse by almsgiving such sins as are venial/’ ^ 
The distinction between damnable and venial sins is, and 
remains, an important one in Catholic thought. The idea 
that almsgiving can cleanse the soul of venial sins is the 
camel’s nose of “ righteousness by works ” entering into the 
tent of grace. 

The important point at issue in the Augustmian conception 
is whether the destruction of sin in principle ” means that 
the power of inordinate self-love is broken in fact. It is the 
thesis of both Augustine and aU the Catholic ages that this 
is the case ; and that residual sin represents the eruption 
of vagrant desires and impulses which have not yet been 
brought completely under the control of the central will. 
The thesis is plausible enough ; for if destruction of self-love 
’’ in principle ” does not also mean in fact ” in some basic 
sense, what does it mean ? Certainly there must be some 
facts which reveal the new principle by which the soul lives. 
Surely there must be fruits meet for repentance ” ! 

But here the complexities of the moral life are obscured 
by too simple statement of them. The actual situation is 
that man may be redeemed from self-love in the sense that 
he acknowledges the evil of it and recognizes the love of God 
as the only adequate motive of conduct ; and may yet be 
selfish in more than an incidental sense. The pride of a 
bishop, the pretensions of a theologian, the will-to-power of 
a pious business man, and the spiritual arrogance of the 
church itself are not mere incidental defects, not merely 

venial ” sins. They represent the basic drive of self-love, 
operating upon whatever new level grace has pitched the 
new life. Pure love is “ by faith ” in the sense that only 
when man, in prayer and con^mplation, is lifted beyond 
^ On Mm* a PetfaeHon in Rigktmumm, Ch. 2C. 
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UiEself does he hare a vantage point £rom which self-love 
does not operate. In action the power of self-love is mixed 
with the new power of the love of God which grace has 
established. 

This tragic quality of the spiritual life was never clearly 
appreciated until the Beformation. Its apprehension gives 
the Beformation its particular and unique place in the history 
of the Christian life. Augustine’s failure to understand it 
had the consequence of making him the father of Catholi- 
cism in his doctrine of grace ; while he became at the same 
time the ultimate source of the Beformation in his doctrine 
of sin. The Beformation discovered that there was in the 
Pauline-Biblical and in the Augui^tinian analysis of the 
human situation a problem too profound to be solved by the 
Augustinian answer to that problem. 

The Augustinian portrayal of the collective, as well as the 
individual, historical situation remains within the limits 
of this qualified perfectionism. The conflict in history is 
between the civitaa Dei and the civitas terrena, the one being 
animated by the love of God ” to the point of contempt 
for the self, the other by the love of self ” to the point of 
contempt of God. He acknowledges that in history the 
two cities are “ commingled ” and he has no simple perfec- 
tionist solutions for the problems of relative justice which 
arise even for the Christian in a sinful world. But on the 
whole he identifies tpe civitas Dei with the historical church, 
of which he asserts that only there is true justice to be 
found. He does surround this identification with all kinds 
of qualifications, which later Catholic ages did not have the 
prudence to maintain. He distinguishes between the 
civitas Dei as it is here on earth and the civitas superm as it 
is in heaven. He differentiates between the church as it is 
and as it will be.^ He declares explicitly that wherever 
in these books I have mentioned the church as not having a 

^ EeckHa mme eH *' and eooUHa gmlie tmo wit** Be ewitm 
Bei, Book Ch. 9. 
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Spot or wrmkle, it is not to be taken as now existing but of 
the ohuroh whose existence is being prepared.” ^ 

Keyertheless the church is, despite these qualifications, in 
some sense the Kingdom of God on earth. It has not 
achieved the ultimate perfection ; and moreover there is, 
in his thought, no guarantee that all members of it are saved. 
But the conception of its perfection corresponds essentially 
to his idea of the perfection of the saints. He thought of it 
as “ pursuing its course to perfection ” along the way which 
it has “ thus far run perfectly But he could not con- 
ceive of it as standing itself under divine judgment. In 
other words the church was the historic iocus where the 
contradiction between the historical and the divine was over- 
come in fact ; rather than that locus where the judgment 
and the mercy of God upon the historical are mediated, and 
where, therefore, the contradiction of the historical and the 
holy is overcome in principle. This conviction governs 
Augustine’s whole philosophy of history. The historical 
conflict between self-love and the love of God is essentially a 
conflict between the church and the world ; and the com- 
mingling of church and world never means that the church 
might, as an historic institution, become the vehicle of evil. 
The church does not, in other words, really stand under the 
judgment of God. Rather it reigns with Christ. “Even 

^ JSefract, 11, xvii. 

' Bishop Gk)re rightly afiSrms that Augustme did not originate the idea 
of the visible church ; Or the belief that salvation is by the ohuroh alone ; 
or the conviction that he cannot have God for his Father who has not 
the church for his Mother.” In all these convictions he njerely entered 
into the general Catholic heritage. Charies Gore, The Churrsh and the 
Ministry, pp. 18 ff. 

A. Bobertson agrees with Gore that Augustine did not originate the 
idea of the visible ohuroh and adds that ” it would be truer to say that 
he originated the idea of the iuvisibl© ohuroh.” A. Bobertson, Beymm 
Dei, p. 187. 

Augustine’s reservations about the ohuroh did contain the Beformation 
idea of the invisible ohuroh, whi<di became the instrument of p laci n g the 
histone ohuroh under divine judgment ; just as his basic idea about th# 
ohuroh, without reservations, was in ooziifonnity with accepted Catholic 
belief l^foie and after his time. 
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now **, he declares, the church is the Kingdom of Christ, 
and the Kingdom of heaven. That is to say even now 
his saints reiffn with him, not indeed in the same way as 
thqr will reign then. Nor yet do the tares reign with 
him, although in the church they are growing with the 
wheat.” 1 

It may well be that subsequent Catholic ages weakened 
the Augustinian analysis of the human situation and trans- 
muted it into semi-Pelagian doctrine. But they did not 
have to change his conception of the Christian solution of 
the human situation. For the Augustinian and the Catholic 
doctrine of grace are one ; and the one doctrine runs con- 
sistently through the Catholic centuries. According to it 
sin is essentially the loss of an original perfection, rather than 
the corruption of the image of God in man ; and grace is the 
completion of an imperfect nature. The fulfilment of what 
is good but incomplete in nature is emphasized, as against 
the element of corruption which always places “ nature ” and 
'' grace ” in contradiction. In the analysis of the situation 
of man in history the Biblical-paradoxical element is slightly 
stronger in Augustine than in the official Catholic doctrine 
as ultimately defined by Thomas Aquinas ; but in the 
definition of what grace accomplishes there is no difference 
between Augustine and Aquinas. 

In this definition the self-esteem of classical man and the 
Biblical sense of the contradiction between man and God are 
nicely merged. The Biblical view of man-in-history over- 
comes the classical concept of the sufficiency of human 
(particularly rational) powers. In the Catholic view it is 
always through grace that man is able to do the good. But 
the classical view overcomes the Biblical in the sense that 
the redeemed man actually stands beyond the sin of history 
in fact as well as in principle. The precise formulation of 
this qualified uneasiness about the human situation is the 
subordination of justification to sanctification and the 
^ JMew, Dei, Book XX, Ch. 9. 
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assertion that forgiveness is needed and meant primaiily 
for sins that are past 

The inal and symbolically most revealing form of this new 
Catholic self-righteousness is the belief held in Catholic 
faith that in the final judgment man is saved by merit ; 
only he must realize that the merit is achieved by the grace 
of God. On this point Aquinas is able to agree perfectly 
with Augustine. He writes: ** Man by his own will performs 
works which are worthy of eternal life ; but, as Augustine 
says, for this it is necessary that the will of man should be 
prepared by grace. As the gloss on the " Grace of God is 
life eternal ’ (in Augustine) says : * It is certain that eternal 
life is given as a reward for good works ; but those works 
for which it is granted belong to the grace of God.’ ” ^ 

The point at issue may seem academic to the casual 
student. It may even appear to the critical as a case of 
that futile theological hairsplitting, which seems to make 
theological debate , so fatuous. But all important issues, * 
whether in philosophy or theology, are finally defined in very 
precise distinctions, which may easily hide from the unwary, 
even as they reveal to the Initiated, the importance of the 
issue which is at stake. The issue at stake here is whether 
man’s historical existence is such that he can ever, by any 
discipline of reason or by any merit of grace, confront a 
divine judgment upon his life with an easy conscience. If 
he can it means that it is possible for a will centred in an 
individual ego to be brought into essential conformity with 
the will and power which governs all things. On this 
question the Catholic answer is a consistently affirmative 
one.^ 

^ Thomas Aquinas, TreaiiM on Oraee, Quost. 109, Art. v. 

‘ It must be emphasised that the Catholio dootriue never asserts abso- 
lute but essential oonformity between the redeemed will and the will of 
God. 

Aquinas asserts that “ the gilt of habitual grace is not given us that we 
may be hn no further need of divine Imlp ; for every creature needs that 
God should preserve it in that goodness wUoh it received from him.*' 

He deolarM, however, that in the redeemed state, man can keep from 

L 
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There were Catholic mystics who tended to go beyond the 
bounds of the Catholic synthesis in their assertion of the 
perfectibility of man by grace. This strain of medifisyal 
thought must be considered presently as one of the roots of 
modem perfectionism. At the moment it is not important 
to consider it but rather to recognize the significance of the 
Catholic doctrine in which a balance is struck between the 
Biblical idea that man cannot complete his own life and 
history, and that he involves himself in evil in the pretence 
of doing so ; and the classical (and generally non-Biblioal) 
confidence that some capacity in man, which transcends 
finiteness and process, is able to realize the vision which he 
apprehends by such transcendence. 

The Catholic s3mthesis is expressed in many ways. It is 
summarized perfectly in Bernard of Clairvaux’s assertion 
that man has fireedom from necessity in the state of nature, 
freedom from sin in the state of grace and freedom from 
misery in the state of glory. ^ This is to say that the 
difference between the consummation of life in history and 
the consummation of life beyond history is merely that the 
former is still subject to the conditions of finiteness. 

The only explicit variation from this consistent Catholic 
doctrine Is contained in the Formula of Ratisbon, in which 
the desire to come to terms with the Reformation prompted 


mortal sin, which is grounded in reason, yet he cannot avoid venial sins 
because of the disorder of the lower sensual desires, the movements of 
which the reason can indeed severally repress . . . but he cannot repress 
all, for while he represses one, anotW perchance arises.” According to 
this formulation the conformity of the human to the divine will is well 
nigh absolute, and the only sin which remains is occasioned by vagrant 
impulses below the level of the will. This conception might seem to be 
purely classical rather than Biblical. But Aquinas’ syntheses of the two 
are always as perfectly proportioned as it is possible to make them. Thus 
he saves this interpretation of the residue of sin from purely clewsical 
connotations declaring that the vagrancy of the lower desires is due 
to lack of perfect submission of the will to God : ” Because man’s will is 
not wholly subject to God it follows that there must be many disorders 
in the acts of reason.” From Treatise on Oraee, Quest. 1C9, Art. ii. 

^ St. Bernard of CSairvaux, Concerning Chraoe and Free WiU, Oh. in, 
Tnm, by Watkins WiUiains, S.F.C.K. 
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the, from the Catholic standpoint, remarkable thesis that, 
“ We are not just or accepted of God on aooonnt of our own 
works of righteousness, but are reputed just on account of 
the merits of Jesus Christ only.” But after possibilities of 
compromise with the Keformation had been dissipated the 
Catholic church defined its position in difierent terms at the 
Council of Trent. Then it declared : “ If any man shall say 
that the good works of man that is justified are in such wise 
the gifts of God that they are not also the good menta of him 
that is justified, or that the said justified by the good works 
that are performed . . . does not truly merit imreaae of 
grace and eternal life, ... let him be anathema.” ^ 

It took its position solidly on the ground that no real 
contradiction remained for the redeemed between what man 
is and what he ought to be, and insisted that : If any man 
shall say that the commandments of God are, even for a man 
that is justified and constituted in grace, impossible to keep, 
let him be anathema.” 2 

Whatever reservations CathoHc thought may make in 
regard to “ venial ” sins, it never has any serious question 
about the actual coincidence of grace as pardon and grace 
as power or about the essential sinlessness of the redeemed 
man. In the words of Cardinal Newman, it believes that, 

^ Council of Trent, Cemon xxvii. It would be wrong to create the 
impression that the Council of Trent was always wrong in defining its 
position in opposition to the Reformation. Very frequently it was rightly 
concerned to guard one side of the paradox of grace : that it is a power 
of righteousness, against the tendency towards moral defeatism and anti- 
nomianism in the Reformation. Canon xxii is thus rightly directed 
against Protestant antinomianism : “ If any shall say that Christ Jesus was 
given to men as redeemer and in whom they should trust «md not also 
as legislator whom they should obey, let him be anathema.” 

Canon xi contains cm equally valid protest against the idea that grace 
is pardon only : If any man shall say that men are justified either by the 
sole imputation of the righteousness of Christ, or % the sole remissitm 
of sins to the exclusion of the grace and charity which is shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost, and is inherent in them, or even that the 
grace by which we are justified is <mly the fawmr of Ood, let him be ana- 
thema.” 

* Canon xviii. 
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is tke fiat of Almighty God which bxoahs 
upcrn the gloom of our earthly litate os the Creative Word 
upon chaos. It declares the sold righteous and in that 
declaration on the one hand conveys pardon /or Ua past sins 
and on the other makes it actually righteous.” ^ 

The Catholic doctrine of grace is the foundation of a total 
theological structure, which eihibits the same consistent 
logic in all of its parts. In all of them the Biblical-prophetic 
view of life and history is provisionally accepted, though 
frequently weakened by the definition of sin as the privation 
of an original perfection, rather than as a positive corrup- 
tion. But even when the definition of the human situation 
is more Biblical than classical (as in the case of Augustine) 
the proposed solution of the situation defies the limits of 
human possibilities, as the Bible conceives them. It seeks 
for a place in history where sin is transcended and only 
finiteness remains. In seeking for that place it runs the 
danger of falling prey to the sm of spiritual pride and of 
illustrating in its own life that the final hiunan pretension 
is made most successfully under the aegis of a religion which 
has overcome human pretension in principle. 

All Catholic errors in overestimating the sinlessness of the 
redeemed reach their culmination, or at least their most 
vivid and striking expression, in the doctrine of the church. 
Here the reservations of Augustine are forgotten ; and the 
church is unreservedly identified with the Kingdom of God. 
It is the societas perfecta. It k the sole dispenser of grace. 
Its visible head assumes the title : ” Vicar of Christ ”, which 
appears blasphemous fiom the perspective of a prophetic 

^ Ijeotures on trustification, p. 83. It might be added that the Anglo* 
Catholic position never varies significantly from the Boman one. In one 
of the ablest treatises on grace from an Anglo-Catholic theologian, Robert 
C. Moberly writes : *' There is no ultimate distinction between ' to justify ' 
and * to make righteous * ; between a man’s being pronounced righteous 
by the Truth of Ood and being in the Truth of God righteous.’* Atorwnmti 
and FersonaUiy, p. 835. Moberly’s book is a masterly analysis of the 
relation of grace to the freedom of human persmialtty. 
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view of history.^ The title and the claim of papal infalK* 
bility reach such heights^ of human pretension that the 
Beformation indictment of the Pope as “ Anti-Christ ” may 
be regarded as something of an historical inevitability. 
Indeed poHtioal opponents of the Pope anticipated the 
Beformation in mahing the indictment during the Catholic 
ages. Non-Roman Catholics may regard papal, land indeed 
hierarchical pretensions in general, as corruptions, rather 
than expressions, of essential Catholic doctrine. It is 
indeed true that the councils once held the authority which 
the Pope now claims ; and that Augustine’s conception of 
the ** saints who reign with Christ ” was less pretentious 
than the claims of actual political dominion which Hilde- 
brand derived &om these words. But this merely means 
that the rulers of a perfect society have usurped the sanctity 
which was once claimed for the society as such. In the final 
religious analysis either claim is equally monstrous, though 
the earlier is more plausible than the later one. 

The deification of the church is spiritually dangerous, 
however conceived. The Catholic doctrine that the church 
is an “ extension of the Incarnation ” represents a significemt 
shift of emphasis fi*om the Pauline-Biblical doctrine that the 
church is the body of Christ ”. For when conceived as the 
body it is clear that it remains subject to the laws of his- 
torical reality. Its ideal and norm is, that all its members 
should be perfectly co-ordinated to one another by being 
subordinated to the “ head ” which is Christ.^ But the 
actud realities always betray some of the contradictions 
which characterize historical existence. In history there is 
always “ another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind This war is certainly as apparent in 
the collective, as in the individual, life of the redeemed. 

When an institution which mediates the judgment of 

^ The title dates from Inziooeiit HI. In earlier centuries it was the 
Holy Spirit who was Vioar. of Christ and the Pope was onty St. Peter*B 
Vicar. 

» 1 Cor. 12. 


* Romans vii, 2S. 
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God tipoa all the ambiguities of Mstorio esdstence olaims that 
it has escaped those ambiguities by this mission, it commits 
the same sin which the prophets recognized so clearly as the 
sin of Israel, This sin becomes particularly apparent — and 
intolerable — ^when it expresses itself in political will-to- 
power ; and it is mitigated only slightly by the achievements 
of tiniversality which the historic church and papacy have 
to their credit. A ** Vicar of Christ who represents one 
among many competing social and political forces in history, 
cannot be a true representative of the Christ, who was power- 
less in history and in whom no particular cause or force in 
history triumphed or was vindicated. The fact that the 
papal-ecclesiastical power actually achieved a measure of 
impartiality and transcendence over warring nations and 
competing social forces and was thereby enabled to play a 
creative role in the history of the Western world may be 
recorded with gratitude. But it does not prove that the 
church was able to escape the mixture of creativity and 
corruption which characterizes all historic striving. 

History clearly reveals how curiously and tragically the 
“ spirit of Christ and the “ genius of Caesar were com- 
pounded in the motives and methods of the great popes and 
in the whole history of ecclesiatical achievement and pre- 
tension. The ecclesiastical-religious control of economic 
life was at once a harmonization of conflicting economic 
interests from an impartial perspective ; and an intolerable 
alliance between priestly and feudal forces. The rising 
middle classes found this religious sanctification of the justice 
and injustice of the feudal order vexatious ; and they came 
to the inevitable conclusion that the order could not be 
changed without challenging the religious authority which 
supported it. 

The papal political control of Europe was on the one hand 
an eflort to brii^ the self-will of nations under the dominion 
of the “ law of Christ ” ; and it was on the other hand a 
claim of dominion shared with, and precariously maintained 
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against, the empire. In this contest with the empire the 
alleged superiority of the ** spiritual ” orer the “ temporal ” 
power was constantly used as a weapon of the ecclesiastical 
authority for the purpose of establishing “temporar’ 
dominion. But this claim was not sufficient to maintain the 
precarious eminence of the papacy. It also availed itself of 
very ‘‘ temporal ” diplomatic and political strategies. These 
were finally subordinated to the primary pattern of using the 
rising French power as a counterweight against the Gennan 
emperors. The religious collapse of the imposing structure 
was caused by the revolt against the religious pretensions 
inherent in the papal power. The political collapse was 
occasioned by the increasing subservience of papal power 
to these same French interests, which served originally as a 
counter-weight against the empire. The details and com- 
plexities of this struggle go beyond our present interest. 
It is important to recognize, however, that the ultimate out- 
come corresponds to the prophetic prediction of doom upon 
historical dominions which seek to usurp the majesty of 
God.i 

The theological-religious control over the cultural life of 
Europe exhibited the same ambiguities as the economic and 
political dominion of the church. It was on the one hand 
an effort to bring all truth of science, philosophy and culture 
under the authority of the truth of the gospel, in which par- 
tial truth finds its fulfilment and the sinful corruptions of 
truth are revealed and purged. It was on the other hand 
the expression of the pride of priests, seeking to transmute 
an ultimate religious position, which can be held only by 
faith, into a human possession and into an instrument of 
authority over other types of knowledge. 

One need not be a fatalist to regard this whole development 

^ It may be relevant in this connection that in Ezekiel’s impressive 
prophecies of doom upon aU the nations of the world because “ they have 
set their heart as the heart of God ”, ends with a prophecy of doom upon 
the spiritual leaders, “ the shepherds of Israel ”, because they ” fed 
themselves, and fed not my flock ”. E2S6kiel xxnv, S. 
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of Cftthdie doctrine as pmotioally inevitable in the histoiy 
of Obristdan thought and life. It was inevitable because 
man’s self-esteem resists that part of the truth of the gospel 
which is set against all human achievements and discovers 
the sinful element of self-aggrandisement in them. That 
resistance was obvious before Christ came in the inadequacy 
of the soluticms offered by Messianic hopes for the problem 
of history as disclosed by prophetic interpretation. They 
could not find a solution because they looked for a vindica- 
tion of God which would include the vindication of the 
hopeful. The resistance was obvious in the circle of Jesus’ 
own disciples, who found the idea of a suffering, rather than 
triumphant, Messiah offensive. ^ It was apparent in the 
early church which found the part of the gospel, which 
promised the completion of incomplete human life, more 
S3rmpathetic than the Atonement, as an answer to the 
problem of sin. 

Furthermore the complexities of the religious life, par- 
ticularly the twofold aspect of grace, were sufficiently 
perplexing, even without the confusion prompted by human 
pride. Reason was bound to find difficulty in understanding 
that the faith and the grace by which we stand beyond the 
contradictions and ambiguities of history are no simple 
possession, but rather a having and not having ; and that, 
claimed as a secure possession, they become a vehicle of the 
sin from which they ostensibly emancipate. For all these 
reasons the effort to achieve a perfection which stands 
beyond the contradictions of history was inevitable in 
Christian life ; and it was equally inevitable (granted the 
actual problem of man-in-history) that this effort should 
involve the church in new sins on the very pmnaole of its 
spiritual achievements. This is the pathos of the glory and 
the decline of mediaeval Christianity. 

1 Of, Mk. vra, si-as. 
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The historic reaction to these achievements and preten- 
sions was equally inevitable. In a sense the full truth of the 
gospel was never fully known, or at least never explicitly 
stated in the church, until history had furnished incon- 
trovertible proof of the error of simpler interpretations. 
Here lies the significance of the Reformation. It is the 
historical locus where that side of the gospel, which negates 
and contradicts historical achievements, became more fully 
known. This truth invaded the historical consciousness of 
Western man with a tempestuous fury and changed the 
whole history of Christendom. The polemical interests of 
the historic controversy, which was thereby initiated, were 
bound to prompt a firequently one-sided presentation of the 
rediscovered truth of the gospel. In this one-sided emphasis 
the other side of the gospel, embodied in the Catholic 

s3mthesis was frequently obscured or lost. But no 
polemic or other weaknesses of the Reformation can derogate 
from the fundamental character of the insights embodied in 
the Reformation doctrine of justification by faith 
This doctrine, which appears so irrelevant to modem men, 
who are strangers to both the Catholic and the Reformation 
interpretations of the Christian faith, represents the final 
renunciation in the heart of Christianity of the human 
effort to complete life and history, whether with or without 
divine grace. It represents the culmination of the prophetic 
interpretation of history ; for it admits those aspects of 
historic reality without reservation, which the prophets 
first disclosed. It understands that human history is per- 
manently suspended between the flux of nature and flnite- 
ness and its eternal source and end ; that every effort to 
escape this situation involves man in the sinM pride of 
seeking to obscure the conditioned character of his existence ,* 
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aad that OTen t^e knowledge of thie fact, which man may 
have by grace is no guarantee of immunity from sin. 

The Reformation understands that therefore we are 
** justified by faith ” and ** saved in hope ** ; that we must 
look forward to a completion of life which is not in our power 
and is even beyond our comprehension. It realizes that the 
unity of human existence, despite its involvement in, and 
freedom from, natural process, is such that it cannot be 
“ saved ” either by disavowing its freedom in order to 
return to nature, or by sloughing off its creaturely character 
so that it may rise to the eternal This is a final enigma 
of human existence for which there is no answer except by 
faith and hope ; for all answers transcend the categories of 
human reason. Yet without these answers human life is 
threatened with scepticism and nihilism on the one hand ; 
and with fanaticism and pride on the other. For either it 
is overwhelmed by the relativity and partiality of all human 
perspectives and comes to the conclusion that there is no 
truth, since no man can expound the truth without corrupt- 
ing it ; or it pretends to have absolute truth despite the 
finite nature of human perspectives. 

But before considering the meaning of Reformation doc- 
trine more fully it is important to recognize that that curious 
compound of human self-confidence and gospel humility 
which was effected in the “ mediaeval synthesis ” was chal- 
lenged not merely by the Reformation but also by the 
Renaissance. The spiritual life of recent centuries is 
determined by interactions between these two forces. 
Modem historians of culture have had some difficulty in 
relating these two great spiritual movements to each other. 
Frequently they are presented as merely two concurrent 
movements of “ emancipation ” from ecclesiastical control 
and superstition. At other times they are interpreted as 
successive movements of emancipation ; and in that case 
the Renaissance is usually regarded as the more thorough. 
In such interpretations the logical order does not agree with 
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the chronological one ; for the Benalssance began two 
centuries earlier than the Reformation. It is significant^ 
moreover, that it developed in the heart of Catholicism. 
Fifteenth-century Vatican life was the very centre of 
Renaissance spirituality. The fact is that the Renaissance 
was at once more Catholic and more “ modem ” than the 
Reformation. 

This fact will seem paradoxical if it is not recognized that 
the Renaissance and Reformation represent partly con- 
tradictory historical forces, released by the disintegration 
of the medissval synthesis. For the Renaissance the 
Catholic interpretation of the human situation is too pessi- 
mistic ; and for the Reformation it is too optimistic. But 
.since the Catholic synthesis is more optimistic than pessi- 
mistic there is more affinity between the Renaissance and 
Catholicism than between Reformation and Renaissance or 
between the Reformation and Catholicism. The line 
between Catholic and Renaissance perfectionism k com- 
paratively unbroken, though the Renaissance dispenses with 
“ grace ” as a prerequisite power for the fulfilment of life. 
It finds the capacities for fulfilment in human life itself. 
The Reformation on the other hand represents a more com- 
plete break with the mediasval tradition ; for it interprets 
“ grace ” primarily, not as the “ power of Grod ” in man, 
but as the power (forgiveness) of God towards man. It 
denies that either an individual life or the whole historical 
enterprise can be brought to the degree of completion which 
Catholic theories of grace imply. 

The Renaissance opposes the ecclesiastical control of all 
cultural life in the name of the autonomy of human reason 
and thereby lays the foundation for the whole modem 
cultural development. The Reformation opposes the dog- 
matic controls of religious thought by the church in the name 
of the authority of Scripture, insisting that no human 
authority (not even that of the church) can claim the right 
of possessing and interpreting the trath of the gospel, which 
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and tliat eren the knowledge of this fact, which man may 
hare “ by grace is no guarantee of immunity from sin. 

The Reformation imdemtands that therefore we are 
“ justified by faith ” and “ saved in hope ” ; that we must 
look forward to a completion of life which is not in our power 
and is even beyond our comprehensicm. It realizes that the 
unity of human existence, despite its involvement in, and 
freedom from, natural process, is such that it cannot be 
“ saved ” either by disavowing its freedom in order to 
return to nature, or by sloughing off its creaturely character 
so that it may rise to the “ eternal This is a final enigma 
of human existence for which there is no answer except by 
faith and hope ; for all answers transcend the categories of 
human reason. Yet without these answers human life is 
threatened with scepticism and nihilism on the one hand ; 
and with fanaticism and pride on the other. For either it 
is overwhelmed by the relativity and partiality of all human 
perspectives and comes to the conclusion that there is no 
truth, since no man can expound the truth without corrupt- 
ing it ; or it pretends to have absolute truth despite the 
finite nature of human perspectives. 

But before considering the meaning of Reformation doc- 
trine more fully it is important to recognize that that curious 
compound of human self-confidence and gospel humility 
which was effected in the “ mediseval synthesis ” was chal- 
lenged not merely by the Reformation but also by the 
Renaissance. The spiritual life of recent centuries is 
determined by interactions between these two forces. 
Modem historians of culture have had some difficulty in 
relating these two great spiritual movements to each other. 
Frequently they are presented as merely two concurrent 
movements of ** emancipation ** from ecclesiastical control 
and superstition. At other times they are interpreted as 
successive movements of emancipation ; and in that case 
the Renaissance is usually regarded as the more thorough. 
In such interpretations the logical order does not agree with 
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the chronological one; for the Renaissance began two 
centuries earlier than the Reformation. It is significant, 
moreover, that it developed in the heart of Catholicism. 
Fifteenth-century Vatican life was the very centre of 
Renaissance spirituality. The fact is that the Renaissance 
was at once more Catholic and more “ modem than the 
Reformation. 

This fact will seem paradoxical if it is not recognized that 
the Renaissance and Reformation represent partly con- 
tradictory historical forces, released by the disintegration 
of the mediaeval synthesis. For the Renaissance the 
Catholic interpretation of the human situation is too pessi- 
mistic ; and for the Reformation it is too optimistic. But 
.since the Catholic synthesis is more optimistic than pessi- 
mistic there is more affinity between the Renaissance and 
Catholicism than between Reformation and Renaissance or 
between the Reformation and Catholicism. The line 
between Catholic and Renaissance perfectionism is com- 
paratively unbroken, though the Renaissance dispenses with 
“ grace as a prerequisite power for the fulfilment of life. 
It finds the capacities for fulfilment in human life itself. 
The Reformation on the other hand represents a more com- 
plete break with the mediaeval tradition ; for it interprets 
“ grace ” primarily, not as the “ power of God ” in man, 
but as the power (forgiveness) of God towards man. It 
denies that either an individual life or the whole historical 
enterprise can be brought to the degree of completion which 
Catholic theories of grace imply. 

The Renaissance opposes the ecclesiastical control of aU 
cultural life in the name of the autonomy of human reason 
and thereby lays the foundation for the whole modem 
cultural development. The Reformation opposes the dog- 
matic controls of religious thought by the church in the name 
of the authority of Scripture, insisting that no human 
authority (not even that of the church) can claim the right 
of possessing and interpreting the truth of the gospel, which 
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stands beyond all human wisdom and which is invadal^ 
comipted (at least in detail) by these interpretations. Saoh 
one of these protests against the church’s pretended sole 
r%ht or ability to interpret and to apply the final truth has 
its own validity. But they are drawn from completely 
diierent levels of experience. 

The Eenaissance protest, in the name of the autonomy of 
reason, is much less conscious of the ultimate human prob- 
lem. It knows that human perspectives are partial and 
finite ; but it would overcome this finiteness progressively 
by the extension of the power of mind. It does not under- 
stand how invariably the paradox of finiteness and freedom 
leads to the more serious problem of sm. Its protest against 
ecclesiastical authority is nevertheless valid upon its own 
level. For religious dogma always tends to regard the 
ultimate sense of meaning, which it embodies, as a substitute 
for all the subordinate realms of meaning which the human 
mind discerns and discovers by tracing the casual sequences 
of nature and by bringing all phenomena into some realm 
of meaning by the power of coherence inherent in human 
reason. 

It is significant that the greatest achievement of Benais- 
sance culture lay in directing rational inquisitiveness towards 
the elaboration of modem natural science. For in the study 
of nature the human mind may really approximate that 
god-like objectivity which it fondly, but erroneously, 
imagines itself to possess when it studies the facts of human 
history. In the field of history it is no pure mind which 
observes the facts, but an anxious reason, organically 
related to an anxious ego, reacting with pity or scorn, with 
fear or pride, to the greatness or the weakness, to the 
promised support or the threatened peril, of this or that 
competitive expression of human vitality. 

The Beformation protest against ecdesiastioal authority 
is consoiouB only of the ultimate human problem which 
transcends all the particular and subordinate realms of 
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meaning in human life. It knows that human life etanot 
complete it^lf ; that “ the world by its wisdom knew not 
God *’ ; and that the world involves itself in evil by finding 
some inadequate centre of meaning for its whole realm of 
coherence. It detects in the church control of religious 
dogma a new form of idolatry on the Christian level. Here 
a human institution centres life and history around itself ; 
it does this by '' possessing ” the truth which transcends all 
truth and by pretending to dispense the grace ” which is a 
power beyond all human power and is operative only when 
human powers recognize their own limits. 

The Reformation insistence upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture, as against the authority of the church, bears within it 
the perils of a new idolatry. Its Biblicism became, in time, 
as dangerous to the freedom of the human mind in searching 
out causes and efiects as the old religious authority. But 
rightly conceived Scriptural authority is meant merely to 
guard the truth of the gospel in which all truth is fulfilled and 
all corruptions of truth are negated. This authority is 
Scriptural in the sense that the Bible contains the history, 
and the culmination in Christ, of that HeUsgeschichte in 
which the whole human enterprise becomes fully conscious 
of its limits, of its transgressions of those limits, and of the 
divine answer to its problems. When the Bible becomes an 
authoritative compendium of social, economic, political and 
scientific knowledge it is used as a vehicle of the sinful 
sanctification of relative standards of knowledge and virtue 
which happen to be enshrined in a religious canon. 

The Renaissance and Reformation conceptions of liberty 
which emerge firom this struggle with authority also move 
on difierent levels, but they are not as diametrically opposed 
to each other as are the conceptions of life which underlie 
them. The Renaissance is interested primarily in freeing 
human life, and more particularly the human quest for 
knowledge, from inordinate social, political and rdigious 
restraints and controls. It is, therefore, the direct source 
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Mon of bistofj at two important pointB. It did not oonceivo 
the fUySIment of inatoiy as transoonding history and as them- 
fore representinio; ako its ** end Kor did it regard an 
ultimate “ judgment ” as a part of the “ end ** as in BibMcal 
esohatology. It had, in other words, no consciousness of the 
ambiguous and tragic elements in history ; or at least it 
knew of none which would not be progressively eliminated 
by the historical process itself. The whole of modem 
utopianism is thus implicit in Renaissance spirituality. 
The idea of progress ”, the most characteristic and firmly 
held article in the credo of modem man, is the inevitable 
philoBophy of history emerging from the Renaissance. 
This result was achieved by combining the classical confi- 
dence in man with the Biblical confidence in the meaning- 
fulness of history. It must be observed, however, that 
history is given a simpler meaning than that envisaged in 
the prophetio-Biblical view. 

One of the tasks which confronts us m re-assessing the 
human situation today is to reject what is false and to accept 
what is trae in the Renaissance world view. Human history 
is indeed filled with endless possibilities ; and the Renaissance 
saw this more clearly than either classicism, Catholicism or 
the Reformation. But it did not recognize that history is 
filled with endless possibilities of good and evih It believed 
that the cumulations of knowledge and the extensions of 
reason, the progressive conquest of natiire and (in its later 
developments) the technical extension of social cohesion, 
all of which inhere in the ** progress ” of history, were 
guarantees of the gradual conquest of chaos and evil by the 
forces of reason and order. It did not recognize that every 
new human potency may be an instrument of chaos as well 
as of order ; and that history, therefore, has no solution of 
its own probimn. 

This tragic aq>ect of history, towards which the Renais- 
sance was partly oblivious, was precisely that aspect of 
history which the Reformation most fully comprehended. 
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This comprehension is contained in the Befonnation polemic 
against all doctrines of sanctification, whether CatiioUc, 
secular or sectariaU'^Christian, in which it detects a too- 
simple confidence in historic^ possibilities. Its doctrine of 
" justification by fidth contains implications for an ade- 
quate interpretation of history which have never been fully 
appropriated or exploited, probably because most [Protestant 
theologies which are interested in the historical problem 
have drawn their inspiration from the Benaissanoe rather 
than from the Eeformation. 

It must be noted, however, that the understanding of the 
Eeformation for the ultimate problem of historic existence 
was not (and probably could not) be elaborated without 
tendencies towards moral and cultural defeatism. Its 
consciousness of the ultimate frustration which faces every 
human enterprise inclined it towards indifierence when 
dealing with all the proximate problems. When confront- 
ing these problems every moral situation, whether individual 
or collective, actually discloses, when fully analysed, unend- 
ing possibilities of higher fulfilment. There is no limit to 
either sanctification in individual life, or social perfection in 
collective life, or to the discovery of truth in cultural life ; 
except of course the one limit, that there will be some cor- 
ruption, as well as deficiency, of virtue and tmik on the new 
level of achievement. 

This moral pessimism and cultural indifferentism of the 
Eeformation was one cause of its defeat by the forces of 
the Eenaissance. It must be recognized that the spiritual 
life of modernity has been primarily determined by this 
defeat. The indifference of the Eeformation to the proxi- 
mate problems and the immediate pombilities of human 
existence was, however, only one cause of this defeat. The 
other was that the phenomenal development of all the 
sciences and social techniques, of the conquest of nature 
and of the general extension of human capacities in tiie 
modem period, #a8 bound to em|||ia6ize what was true, 

M 
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mod to Mde what was' false, in the Benaissanoe estimate of 
lilb. 

lo order to justify this interpretation of the modem 
situation it will be necessary to consider the Eenaissanoe and 
the Beformation more fully. It is particularly important 
to understand why and how those aspects of the truth about 
human nature and destiny, in which the Eenaissanoe and 
the Beformation contradict each other, represent valuable 
insights into human nature and history, which are partially 
blunted and obscured in the medksval synthesis in which 
both were contained. The question is whether they can be 
so conceived and defined that they will not contradict or 
tend to defeat each other. If this were possible a plnldsophy 
of human nature and destiny could emerge which would 
reach farther into the heights and depths of life than the 
mediaeval synthesis; and would yet be immune to the 
alternate moods of pessimism and optimism, of cynicism 
and of sentimentality, to Which modem culture is now so 
prone. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DEBATE ON HUMAN DESTINY 
IN MODERN CULTURE: 

THE RENAISSANCE 

O UR analysis of the human situation in the light of 
Christian faith has brought us to the conviction that 
both the Renaissance and the Reformation embody insights 
which must enter into an adequate redefinition of the possi- 
bilities and limits of man’s historical existence. In order to 
do this effectively it is necessary to reopen a debate which 
was brought to a premature conclusion in modem culture 
by the almost complete triumph of the Renaissance over the 
Reformation. This triumph was so great that the most 
characteristic insights of the Reformation were lost even 
to the consciousness of large sections of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Modem Protestantism firequently betrays greater 
indifference to, and ignorance of, the ultimate problems for 
which the doctrine of justification by faith was the answer 
than either Catholic Christianity or secular culture. The 
former may have solved the problem too easily ; but it has 
never ceased to be aware of it. Secular spirituality, on the 
other hand, is fi:equently prompted by a wholesome com- 
monsense to recognize the inevitable relativities and frus- 
trations of history more generously than the perfectionist 
presuppositions of many modem Protestants permit them to 
do. Sometimes it develops a secularized version of the 
doctrine of justification to meet the problem of historical 
firustration ; while liberal Protestantism remains enmeshed 
in sentimental and illusory historical hopes. ^ 

^ Thu judgment is more applicable to the spiritual situation in America 
than in Europe. European Protestantism has, generally spealdng, 
remained in closer contact with its own Reformation roots. Amegrioan 
163 
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libemi I^testaatism belongs, on the whole, to the 
Benai^enoe rather than the Reformation side of the debate 
on human destinj. 

The spiritual situation in the Anglican Church conforms 
to neither the Renaissance nor Reformation pattern of the 
other churches. Though its Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Prayer Book are informed by Reformation theology and 
piety, the characteristic insights of the Reformation are 
frequently obscured. The spiritual tension in the Anglican 
communion in recent centuries has been between Catholic 
emphases and a pre-Renaissanoe liberalism which is at least 
partly derived fix)m the preoccupation of Anglican theology 
with patristic thought. The emphasis upon classical 
learning in the older English universities and the dependence 
of Anglican clerg3rmen upon general university training 
rather than upon special theological studies tend to increase 
the classical content of Anglican thought and to obscure 
the issues in which there is a contrast between Biblical and 
classical perspectives. 

The debate within Anglicanism is thus between a pre- 
Augustinian theology and a post-Augustinian Catholicism. 
In this debate both parties betray strong perfectionist ten- 
dencies. The former group has affinities with modem 
liberalism ; but prayer-book piety and the influence of 
Christian history prevent the secularization of this semi- 
Pelagianism. The Reformation content of the prayer book 
is meanwhile a constant resource, influencing the thought of 
the church in various ways. It would be difficult to assess 
how many sermons defy, and how many are inspired by, the 
spirit of the prayer of general confession in which the devout 
are prompted to confess that there is no health in us 

At its worst Anglican thought is a compound of liberalistic 

Protestoatifm in {iredommantly seotariaa in origin and has therefore 
inherited the perfectionism of the sects of the Beformation. This per- 
fecticoiism belongs spiritually to the Renaissanoe rather than the 
Reformation. In America it is frequently compounded with the secular 
perfectionism, derived from the French enUghtenment. 
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moTBlifim and traditional piety. At ita tiaat it manages to 
combine all facets of the Omstian doctdne of grace more 
truly than other churches. 

The conyiotion that the debate between Benaissanoe and 
Eeformation must be reopened does not imply that the 
former was wholly wrong and the latter wholly right in 
defining the human situation. It implies only that the 
Benaissanoe was not as right, and the Befinmation not as 
wrong, as the outcome of the struggle between them would 
seem to indicate. The debate has indeed been reopened 
already with the rise of dialectical theology This 
theology was a part of the general revolt agamst modem 
culture when the first World War prompted men to suspect 
that the facts of contemporary history were at variance with 
their interpretation in contemporary culture. But unfor- 
tunately this theological movement proceeded upon the 
assumption that the Benaissanoe was wholly wrong and that 
the Beformation was wholly right. In elaborating this 
conviction it stressed the most negative aspects of Beforma- 
tion thought, even to the point of suppressing the emphasis 
upon sanctification and the fulfilment of life which the 
Beformation had retained.^ In consequence the theological 
movement initiated by Karl Barth has afiected the thought 
of the church profoundly, but only negatively ; and it has 
not challenged the thought outside of the church at all. 
It defied what was true in Renaissance culture too com- 
pletely to be able to challenge what was false in it. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to reopen the debate 
between Benaissanoe and Beformation by a different 
strategy, and to appreciate what was Christian and true in 
the Benaissance interpretation of life and history before we 
convict it of its errors. 

^ Adolf Koeberle's Th» Qwsi o/HdUnett is a signifioant Luthoraa jpotomio 
against Barthian theology on the ground that it destroys the Bef ovination 
impulse towards sanctification. 
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The Eenaissanoe as a spiritual movement is best under- 
stood as a tremendous af^mation of the limitless possibili- 
ties of human existence, and as a rediscovery of the sense of 
a meaningful history. This affirmation takes many forms, 
not all of which are equally consistent with the fundamental 
impulse of the movement. But there is enough consistency 
in the movement as a whole to justify the historian in placing 
in one historical category such diverse philosophical, 
religions and social movements as the Early ItaJian Renais- 
sance, Cartesian rationalism apd the French enlightenment ; 
as the liberal idea of progress and Marxist catastrophism ; 
as sectarian perfectionism and secular utopianism. In all 
of these multifarious expressions there is a unifying principle. 
It is the impulse towards the fulfilment of life in history. 
The idea that life can be fulfilled without those reservations 
and qualifications which Biblical and Reformation thought 
make is derived from two difierent sources ; from the 
classical confidence in human capacities and from the 
Biblical-Christian impulse towards sanctification and the 
fulfilment of life, more particularly the Biblical-eschato- 
logical hope of the fulfilment of history itself. 

These two sources determine the double connotation of 
the very word Renaissance. Just as the Renaissance is a 
conscious return to classical learning and to classical con- 
ceptions of the human situation, so also the more obvious 
connotation of the word “ renaissance '' is merely the 

rebirth ” of learning in general and of classical learning in 
particular. Though this is the only connotation recognized 
in most modem histories of culture, the word also meant 
something much more significant. It meant the rebirth of 
the earth and of human society. It was an expression of 
Christian eschatological hopes. This profounder meaning 
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may have been less oonseions than the former ; but it must 
be observed that, in the early Renaissance at least, the more 
profound and far-reaching connotation of renaissance ” 
was more explicit than later theories of the meaning of the 
word and of the movement implied. ^ 

Renaissance Conceptions of both individual and historical 
fuMment drew partly upon resources of the Catholic ages. 
The Renaissance idea of the infinite possibilities of individual 
life was ostensibly based upon classical conceptions ; but 
these classical conceptions were never completely lost in 
Catholic rationalism, and they expressed themselves with 
particular force in the perfectionism of Catholic mysticism 
and monasticism. An unbroken line runs from the mediaeval 
mystics to Protestant pietists. The Renaissance idea of the 
fulfilment of history, which was finally elaborated in the 
idea of progress of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
was at least partly derived from Franciscan radicalism. 

Franciscan piety, arising in the thirteenth century, has the 
distinction of being both the final fiower of monastic perfec- 
tionism and the beginning of a new sense of historical ful- 
filment. The charm of its individual perfectionism was 
derived from the absolutism of the gospel ethic rather than 
from the world-denying dualism and mysticism which partly 
informed traditional mediaeval monasticism. Its sense of a 
dynamic and meaningful history, moving towards the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, was the 
result of a merger between the apocalypticism of Joachim 
of Flores and St. Francis* ideas of sanctification. Joachim 
of Flores may be regarded as the first thinker of the medi»val 
period who challenged the static conception of history which 

‘ Konrad Burdaoh in hk R^ermation, Bmaiamnoet Hwmwdmut 
adduces convinoing proof of the oonsoious intention of . Be naiaa a n oe 
thinkers to indicate something much more than a revival of learning by 
their hope of rebirth. When they spoke of ** new into ”, of ” rmomtio ”, 
” rmovari ”, “ rmaaoi ” and “ reffeneratio ’* they thought of the r^geaaera* 
tion, sometimes of the individual life, sometimes of the churdti, someteee 
of Roman and Italian civilization and sometimes of the world* 
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had roBulted from the identifioation of the ohoiroh with the 
Kingdom of God in Catholic doctrine. According to 
Joachim.) the history of the world was divided into three 
periodS) that of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. The period of the Son was his own contemporary 
ecclesiastical epoch and was drawing to a close. But he 
looked forward to the epoch of the Holy Spirit in which the 
law of Christ, only contained as a promise in Catholic 
sacramentalism, would be inwardly fulfilled. 

The radical wing of Franciscanism claimed that the 
apocalyptic hopes of Joachim had been realized in the per- 
fection of Francis’ life and would be fulfilled in the ideal 
order which Franciscan monasticism would establish. The 
thought of the ‘‘ spirituals ” of the type of Frater Peter 
John Olivi, who frequently claimed a spiritual eminence for 
Francis which challenged the very centrality of Christ m 
Christian dogma, may be regarded as the real emergence of 
historical consciousness frnm the a-historical end non- 
historical piety of mysticism. This is where Biblical 
eschatological thought, long submerged by the classical and 
ecclesiastical ingredients in the mediaeval synthesis, came 
into its own once again. It is significant, however, that a 
new modem element is subtly compounded with Christian 
eschatology. According to Olivi, history itself is HeiU- 
geachichU. The modem confidence in the redemptive 
power of the historical process itself is evident in embryonic 
form in the thought of the Franciscan spirituals.^ 

Franciscan theologians mediated both the individual per- 
fectionist urge and the hope of historical fulfilment to the 
Benaissance. The greatest of Franciscan theologians, 
Bonaventura, was the special mediator of the one, and Roger 
Bacon of the other. Bonaventura’s ambitious words : 

^ most ttotiioritfttiye historical analysis of this extraordinary meifer 
of mystical and eschatological-historioal consciousness in the confluence 
of the Joaohimite and Franciscan thought Is to be found in Ernst Bens, 
ScckiM tpiriiuaiis. 
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He who loves Ood with perfect love is tiraiisfofnied into 
Him ” were re-echoed, and frequently secularized in the 
^‘titanism** of the Bmiaissanoe. Bonaventuiu always 
remained conscious of man’s dependence upcm grace; 
while the Renaissance regarded the marvellous Intellectual 
powers, inherent in human nature, as the source of all those 
limitless possibilities of human life which its literature 
celebrated. The relation between Frandscan perfectionism 
and Eenaissanoe hopes is nevertheless real. 

Roger Bacon’s passion for learning frequently prompts 
modem historians to celebrate him as the first modem ”, 
as the harbinger of the spring of a new age in the winter of 
the Middle Ages. But it is not always observed that he 
justifies learning primarily as the best method of providing 
men with weapons for meeting the peril of the Anti-Christ, 
who is to appear in the fullness of time. Thus Franciscan 
eschatology and the new passion for learning are united in 
the thought of Bacon. Naturally the sense of a dynamic 
history, moving towards its fulfilment in the present and the 
future, is not of purely Christian or Franciscan-Joachimite 
origin. The general awakening of the Renaissance, its 
sense of new powers and potencies, prompted a spontaneous 
generation of the sense of the fulfilment of history. Yet 
without the Christian eschatological presuppositions, the 
classical conceptions to which the Renaissance ostensibly 
returned would not have provided adequate vehicles for 
this mood. 

Actually the new and old are strangely mingled in Dante’s 
vision of both individual and political rebirth, in Petrarch’s 
symbols of awakening from sleep, and in the sketches of 
Utopia in the later Renaissance; Francis Bacon’s New 
AitantiSy Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, and Campanella’s 
Civiiae aolia. There are echoes of Franciscan eschatology 
in the political Messianic pretensions of Carlo Bienzo, the 
unifier of Rome * and even in the ludicrous Messianic con- 

^ Burdftoh, op, oU„ Ch. 11. 
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B^iDiisness of Bmperor Frodorick II5 pretensions whieh 
prompted ecolesiibstioal authorities to level the charge of 
Anti-Christ against him.^ 

The heightened sense of individuality and the urge towards 
the fulfilment of the highest possibilties of individual life in 
Benaissanoe spirituality have been considered in another 
connection.^ It is therefore necessary to complete the 
picture of Eenaissance thought here by sketching the 
development of theories of history through which Christian 
eschatological conceptions were transmuted into the modem 
idea of progress. 

The chief agent of this development was imdoubtedly the 
new confidence in developing reason, in cumulative know- 
ledge and experience and in the rational conquest of nature. 
In this historical trend the classical confidence in rational 
man was dissociated fmm the historical pessimism of 
classical culture and made the instrument of historical 
optimism.? Even when, as in the case of Descartes, prob- 
lems of the meaning of history were not consciously or 
explicitly considered, the passion for science is subtly related 
to historical optimism.^ 

Whatever form this confidence in reason as a force of 
historical progress may take, all the forms are expressions 
of a unified philosophical mood. The guiding principle of 
the philosophy which underlies the idea of progress is that 
of an immanent logos which is no longer believed to transcend 
history as an eternal form, but is thought of as operating in 
history, bringing its chaos gradually under the dominion of 
reason. Sometimes, as in the thought of Fichte and Hegel, 
this idea is profoundly conceived as a part of a whole 

^ Benz, op, eU., p. 225. 

*InVolI,Ch. in. 

> Thia is partioularly clear in the thought of Francis Bacon who 
protests against the cyclical interpretation of history, inherited from 
classicism, declaring that it is an obstacle to the advancement of learning. 

* Descartes had originally intended to give his Discourse on Method the 
title : “ The Project of a Universal Science, which can elevate our Nature 
to its highest degree of Ped^ion.** 
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metaphysical system ; and history becomes, as io Fichte’s 
thought, an indeterminate approximation to the receding 
goal of rational freedom, or, as in Hegel’s thought, it is the 
gradual development of the self-consciousness of the eternal 
Spirit. Sometimes, as in the French enlightenment, the 
historical optimism merely rests upon the certainty that 
reason will generate individual virtue, or destroy the super- 
stitions which hinder social progress,^ or will prompt wise 
rather than foolish government.^ Sometimes, particularly 
m the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, which was a less 
profound second chapter of the Renaissance, the historical 
hope rests altogether upon the idea that the rational con- 
quest of nature will enhance physical welfare and mcrease 
physical comforts.^ 

Though the idea of progress as the most dominant and 
characteristic article in the creed of modernity is powerful 
enough to use the most diverse philosophies as its instru- 
ments, this basic confidence in an immanent hgoa principle 
never really varies. Even when Darwimsm is used to ex- 
press the mood of historical optimism in the nineteenth 
century, and the biological idea of the survival of the fittest 
becomes the bearer of historical optimism, a very naturalistic 
version of the logos principle is operative. For the law of 

^ Condorcet looks forward to the day ** when ^jrrants and slaves, priests 
and their stupid hypocritical tools will have disappeared ** and when men 
will be freemen with “ no master save reason **. 

* Voltaire hopes for a period when “ prejudices . . . will gradually dis- 
appear among all those that govern nati<»i8 ** and whm ** philosophy 
universally diffused, will give some oonaolation to human nature for the 
calamities which it will experience in all ages.** Voltaire, unlike many of 
his oontemporarias, is never a consisteut optimist. 

* Sebastian Mercier asked : “ Where will the perfeotabiUty of man stop, 
armed with geometry and the mechanical arts and chemistiy I ’* 

Priestley expressed this more vulgar idea of progress perfectly m the 
words ; “ Nature, including both its materials and its laws, will be more 
at our command j men will make their ‘situation in this world abundantly 
more easy and comfortable j they win prolong their existence in it and 
will grow daily more happy. . . . Thus whatever the beginning of the 
world, the end will be glorious and paradisiaoal beyond what our imagina- 
tion can now oonoeive.” Quoted by J. B. Bury, Th» Idaa <*/ ProgreM, 
pp. 197 and 221. 
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sumvd in notnm k thought of as a foroe .of harmony and 
piogrese whioh will transmute even the most tragic oonfliota 
of l^toiy into means of hktorical advance. 

Neitiber the nineteenth nor twentieth century adds any- 
thing of importance to the general dogma of progress, as 
conceived from the early Eenaissance to the eighteenth 
century. Most modem sociologioal-hktorioal philosophies 
take the idea for granted and elaborate it in terms which are 
derived from, or at least similar to, the thought of Comte 
or Spencer. 

The relation between these modem ideas of progress and 
Christy eschatology is that in both cases history k con- 
ceived dynamically rather than statically or retrogressively.^ 
The differences between them are twofold. The first dif- 
ference k that the Renaissance thinks of the fulfilment of 
life, whether individually or in terms of total hktory, without 

grace It neither needs nor expects either an infusion 
of power for the fuMlment of individual life or the operation 
of providence ” in the fulfilment of hktory. The “ laws ** 
of nature and the laws ” of reason are its surrogates for 
providence. They give meaning to the whole of hktory, for 
they guarantee its growth. It does not deal with the prob- 
lem of power, because it accepts the classical thesk that 
logoa^ reason, law or any forming principle of life inevitably 
brings the vitalities of hktory under its dominion. 

The sbcond difference k of even greater importance. The 
Renaissance regards history as dynamic ; but it generally 
dkrsgatds the twofold dynamic in it. It assumes that aU 
development means the advancement of the good. It does 
not recognize that every heightened potency of human 
exktenoe may also represent a possibility of evil. The 

^ The ideiitifli»ido& of the ohmoh with the Kingdom of Qod led to » 
statio oono^ion of history in the middle ages. An even more doxninant 
meduBvat id^ that the world was degaoerating, was probably eomponnded 
of olassioal pe^|nmiam and the negative side ot the Chiistiaii expectation 
of the *‘ei!d** of the world. The early Benaissanoe was continually 
engaged in the refutation of this retrogressive view of history. 
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symbol for this difierenoe is that in Cluiistiiui esahsrtology 
the end of history is both judgment and fulfilmmit. The 
modem conception sees the end as only fulfilment^ Some* 
times it is purely utopian and anticipates the zealkation of 
the unconditioned good within the conditions of nature- 
history. But even when there are conceptions of an 
infinitely regressive goal, as for instance in the thought of 
Fichte,^ the relation between the historical and the eternal 
is regarded as primarily the relation between “ becoming ” 
and being There is no sense of the historical being 
involved, on every level of achievement, in contradiction to 
the eternal. This tragic idea is expressed m Christian frith- 
by its doctrine of a '' final judgment ”, to which all history 
is subject. 

The contradiction between the historical and the divine 
is created by the inevitable tendency of every individual and 
collective comprehension and realization of the meaning of 
history to complete the system of meaning falsely, with the 
self, individual or coUective, as the premature centre, source, 
or end of the system. The inability of any age, culture or 
philosophy to comprehend the finiteness of its perspectiveB 
and the limit of its powers always produces a presumptuous 
claim of finality. 

There is a curious pathos in the fact that modem interpre- 
tations of history almost invariably exhibit this tendency in 
their incidental errors and miscaloulations. They identify 
their own age or culture, or even their own philosophy with 
the final fulfilment of life and truth and history. This is the 
very error which they have not taken into account or dis- 
counted in their basic principle of interpretation. It m not 
possible for any philosophy to escape this error completely. 
But it is possible to have a philosophy, or at least a theology, 

^ Mandst oatMtoO|^il8m oomM oonaidmUy oloeer to Ohristiaii oieha- 
tology by its idea of a oatastfO|diM jadgmont iiqpoii the evils of f oaj^tal* 
istio sodety wbioh will usher in the period of fulfOment. But it oannot 
ooneeive of a judgment upon this new period of fulfilment. 

* Of. Die Grundmeffe dee Gegenwoertiffen Zdkdtere (1806). 
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gi^UHdad in wMoh understands that the error will be 
oommitted and that it is analogous to all those presumptions 
of history which defy the majesty of Gk)d.^ 

**Our age/* declared the French historian, Charles 
Perxault, in 1687, “ is, in some sort, arrived at the very 
summit of perfection. And since for some years the rate of 
progress has been much slower and appears almost insensible 
"-as the days seem to cease lengthen^ when the summer 
solstice draws near— -it is pleasant to think that there are 
probably not many things for which we need envy future 
generations.’* ^ 

Historical fulfilment is not always claimed for the present. 
In its profounder moods modem philosophy of history makes 
the future rather than the present the surrogate for Gk)d and 
calls upon it to assume the divine functions of judging and 
redeeming the present. In this form it expresses the pride 
merely of man in general and not of a particular age and 
culture. But even in this form the future is usually regarded 
as but a further extension of the present ; and no further 
historical development is expected which might stand in 
contradiction to the achievements of the present. 

In short the common and most grievous error in modem 
interpretations of history is their too simple conception of 
historical progress. They are right in. conceiving history 

^ Benedetto Croce calls attention to the “ fantastic idolization of 
France ” in the thought of the French historian and philosopher of history, 
Michelet (Croce, History as the Story of Liberty, p. 24), Fichte believed 
that history would move from the fourth period of conscious reason and 
science to the fifth period of regnant reason and art ** chiefiy through 
the mediation of German philosophy. Hegel was less nationalistic in his 
conc^tion but even more presumptous. He believed that “ the Qer> 
manic spirit is the spirit of the new world, whose object is the realization 
of absolute truth as endless self-determination of freedom which has its 
absolute form itself for content. The vocation of the Germanic peoples 
is to furnish bearers of the Christian principle ” {Phihsophie dor Oea- 
cMchie in Werhe, Vol. p. 416). The conception is not nationalistic for 

Germanic peoples *’ means something more than German **. But it 
is more presumfituoas Gian Fichte’s thought, for it does not look forward 
to a final period of history. Bather it seems to contemplate present 
culture as having achieved the final good of history. 

• Quoted by Bury, op. cif., p. 87. 
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dynamically, Their understanding of the indeterminate 
possibilities of both individual and oollectire human exis- 
tence is profounder than the alternate Catholic and Eeforma- 
tion conceptions; and this insight must be taken into 
account in any reformulation of the problem of hxunan 
destiny. But they are wrong in conceiving the dynamic 
aspects of history too simply. They hope for an ever 
increasing dominance of “ form ” and “ order ” over all 
historical vitalities, and refuse to acknowledge that history 
cannot move forward towards increasing cosmos without 
developing possibilities of chaos by the very potencies 
which have enhanced cosmos. 

m 

SBOTAEIAN PBOTBSTAKTISM AND THE EENAISSANCB 

It is not possible to conclude the discussion of Benaissance 
spirituality without considering a form of Protestantism 
which has some remarkable affinities with the basic Renais- 
sance attitude towards history, namely sectarian Protes- 
tantism. The Protestant sects, which arose contemporane- 
ously with the Reformation, are critical of Catholicism for 
reasons which are in almost complete contrast to those pf the 
Reformation, They do not protest against the claims of 
perfection which Catholicism makes. They are, themselves, 
usually extravagantly perfectionist. Their primary quarrel 
with Catholicism is that they .suspect sacramentalism of 
achieving a pseudo-perfection and of “ piping ” and infusing 
grace too painlessly into the soul of the sinner and thus 
failing to induce a genuine change towards a new life.^ 

^ Kobert Ooaohman, a Boctarian leveller of tlie CromweUiaii period, 
makes this typical criticism of sacramental grace : ** When all manner of 
graceless men are fed with scales and pledges of God’s favour and are 
invested with the full privileges and highest prerogatives of the most 
godly in the church, and are daily told that here is the body and blood of 
Christ given for them, how presumptuous they grow.” Th§ Glory of 
Btom (10411, p. 10. 
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SeolariAii ProtestaatlBm draws its inspiration from niora 
Biblical sotiroes than the B^iaissanoe, though some forms 
of it have a common root in medlAval mysticism* But it 
expresses a common impulse toward the completion of life 
and history. 

In order to explore the genius of sectarianism more fully 
it is advisable to distinguish between two types of sects, or 
at least between two impulses in sectarianism : (a) The 
Impulse towards the perfection of individual life expressed 
in the pietistic sects and (b) the impulse towards the fulfil- 
ment of history expressed particularly in the Anabaptist 
and socially radical sects. 

a. The Pietistic Sects. The pietistic-mystioal sects com- 
bine a mystical and a Biblical element in varying proportions. 
Where the mystical element is strongest, redemption is con- 
ceived as a restoration of some original unity of life, which 
must be achieved by contemplation. Where the Biblical 
element is strongest conversion is by ** grace The 
emphasis on grace is strongest in the evangelistic sects. 
Here the conversion experience is regarded not so much as 
the development of some inner power within the self as a 
shattering of the old and sinful self and its reconstruction by 
the Holy Spirit. The belated pietistic-evangelistio sect of 
Methodism insisted most consistently on the strategy of 
creating a conversion crisis by confronting the soul with the 
spirit of Christ. The crisis afieots the total self and generates 
that creative despair, that “ Godly sorrow ” which makes it 
possible for the power ” of the Holy Spirit to reconstruct 
the self on a higher level. 

The perfectionist impulse in sectarian Christianity is 
informed by the same logic which we have studied in pre- 
Augustinian Christianity. Sometimes it is expressed in 
extravagant terms, as in the words of George Fox : ** For 
all the sects of Christendom that I discoursed with 1 found 
none that could bear to be told that any should come to 
Adam’s perfection, into the image of God, that righteousness 
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and holinaBSthEt Adam \rafimbe£^X6 he fell; to be pure and 
clean without sin ae he was. Therefore how shall they be 
able to bear being told that any shall grow up into the full 
measure of the stature of Christy when they cannot bear to 
hear that any shall come, while on earth, into the same 
power and spirit that the prophets and apostles were in.” ^ . 

Sectarian perfectionism is constantly in peril of destroying 
the paradox of sanctihcation and justification in Biblical 
religion. Its experience of grace ia conceived entirely as 
“ Christus in nobis ” and not as “ Christus pro nobis In 
common with George Fox, most sectarian perfectionists 
imagine that orthodox Christians, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, fail to achieve perfection only because they do 
not try hard enough or do not define perfection as the goal 
of the Christian life with sufficient rigour and consistency 

If we study the conceptions of human nature which under- 
lie sectarian doctrines and isolate the mystical, rationalistic 
and Biblical elements which are expressed there, it becomes 
quite apparent that the perfectionist idea of salvation is 
intimately related to and dependent upon previous 
conceptions of human nature. These conceptions, though 
influenced by Biblical thought in varjdng degrees, are 
essentially mystical or rationalistic. In common with both 
classicism and mediBsval mysticism, pietism believes in a 
universal and divine element in human nature which can be 
freed from the temporal. It has little understanding of the 

^ Qeorge Foie, Journal, p. 101. Fox does not liesitate to make explicit 
sanotifioationist claims for his own redeemed state : “ I knew nothing 
he writes of his conversion, ** but pureness and innooency and ri^teous- 
ness, being renewed in the image of Christ Jesus so that I say I was come 
up to the state of Adam, which he was in before he fell. . . . But imme- 
diately 1 was taken tq) in spirit to see another and more steadfast state 
than Adam’s innocency, even into <he state of Christ Jesus that should 
never fall.” Ibid,, p. 286. 

* In Rufus M. Jones’ Spiritual B^omert, the most eminent contsin- 
porary Quaker philosopher assumes that the perfectionist sects represent 
the Reformation and that the actual Reformation movement was 
arrested by its refusal to follow the logic of Ohristian sanotifioation to its 
leal conclusion. 
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paradoac that sin is tlia fruit of spirit and is possibla only 
in that freedom ; for it regards spirit as the divine quality 
in man.^ Zn terms of the symbols of Christian doctrine this 
mistake could be defrned aa mistaking the image of God in 
man for God Himself. “The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” declared Hans Denck, the father of both pietistio and 
apocalyptic sectarianism, “and he who searches outside 
himself will never find it, for apart from God no one can 
either seek or find him, for he who seeks God already in 
truth has him.”® 

The idea of the “ inner light ” and the “ hidden seed ” 
always si^gests that the divine element in human life may 
be found at the deepest level of consciousness or the highest 
level of mind. The idea is sometimes more mystical and 
sometimes more rationalistic. Sebastian Franck gives it 
a purely mystical connotation : “ This inner light,” he 
declared, “ is nothing else than the word of God, God him- 
self, by whom all things are made and by whom all men are 
enlightened. ... No one can know God outside himself, 
outside of that region where he knows himself in the ground 
of himself.** ® 

The typical mystical strategy of introversion, the “ jour- 
ney towards the centre ”, is again and again commended as 
the way of salvation. Peter Balling, leader of the Dutch 
sectarian “ CoUegiant ” movement, defined the technique of 
introversion in terms known in every type of mysticism : 
“ We direct thee to within thyself ”, he wrote. “ Thou 
oughtest to turn into, to mind and have regard tOj that 

^ A (Kmteinponuy critic of Fox saw this error very clearly ; he wrote : 
** The light within, say they, is the only judge we must follow, the only 
Pilot we must steer 1:^, the voice whereunto we must give ear, the only 
sanctuary to which we must fly for resolution, never remembering how 
this sanctuary is profaned by continual acts of idolatry and fornication 
therdn committed.” Bi^iard Sheriook, The Quakers WUde Qiteetions . 
(1054), p. 66. 

* Bufus M. Jones, Spiritual B^ormera of the SiaOianilh and SamtemUh 
Omturiea, p. 24. 

» Ibid., p. 64. 
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which is within thee, to wit, the light of truth, the true 
light which enlighteneth every man that oometh into the 
world.*' ^ Peter Sterry, one of Cromwell's court preachers, 
has a similar conception of the divine element in man l3dng 
at the depth of human consciousness, which is to foe found 
foy introversion. He wrote: ‘‘There is a i^iritual man 
which lies hid under the natural man as seed under the 
ground. . . . If thou go into foeyond the natural man, 
thou shalt meet the Spirit of God." Any one who “ would 
know the soul to its depths would know God." ^ 

In the thought of the Butch pietist and humanist, Com- 
hert, the divine principle in man is interpreted in more 
purely rationalist terms. He believed that “ through 
reason man partakes of the word of God which is reason 
itself, revealed and uttered. Therefore man may know of 
his own salvation with a certainty which far transcends the 
lower knowledge which we possess of external things." * 

The Quaker, John Norris, defined the inner light with a 
confused comfoination of Biblical and rationalistic terms ; 
" I t hink wrote Norris, “ that (a) that there is a light in 
man otherwise how can he know or perceive anything : 

(b) that he is not his own light or a light unto himself ; and 

(c) that God is his light. That divine light is to be consulted 
and its answers carefully attended to.” * 

The confusion appears again and again in Quaker thought. 
The treatises do not always make clear whether “ Christ " 
and ‘‘ Spirit " are meant in the Biblical or the mystical 
sense. Sometimes they are used to designate merely native 
endowments of the soul ; and sometimes they are used 
ambiguously, as for instance in Barclay's “ Apology ”, one 
of the ablest of Quaker systematic treatises. “ By this 
seed ”, he writes, “ ... we understand a spiritual and 

» Peter Belling, Thb Light of th€ Candksti^ (1662). Belling wee In 
intimete roletion with Spinoxe. 

* Bufufl M. Jones, op. oU., p. 283. 

»jr5»d.,’p. 108. 

* Williem C. Breithweite, Steond Foriod of Qvakmom, p. 302. 
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h^avetily and invisible principle in wbiob God as 
Son and Spirit dwells, a measure of which divine and 
glorious Md is in aU mm os a seed which of its own nature 
draws and invUes us to Qod ; and this we call vehkuium Dm 
or the spiritual body of Christ because it is never separated 
from God nor Christ . . . therefore as it is resisted God is 
said to be resisted ; and on the contrary as it is received in 
the heart and suffered to bring forth its proper and natural 
effect, Christ comes to be formed and raised.” ^ 

In the thought of the various sectarian perfeotionists, 
Wesley’s conception, despite his indebtedness to such 
mystics as Thomas k Kempis, William Law, Theologia 
Germanica and Tauler, contains the largest Biblical element. 
Wesley is quite clear that deliverance must be from sin and 
not from finiteness ; and he thinks of the process in exis^ 
tential rather than in purely contemplative terms. ' Further- 
more his thought is rooted in the New Testament doctrine 
of forgiveness and justification. However, he regards 
justification in essentially Augustinian terms : as forgive- 
ness for sins that are past ; and he thinks of sanctification 
as the higher stage of redemption. 

Wesl^ was in continual debate with the German pietists, 
particularly the Moravians, in regard to the doctrines of 
justification and sanctification, the latter, particularly 
Zinz^dorf, being strongly imder the influence of Reforma- 
tion thought. Wesley records a debate with Zinzendorf in 
his journal as follows ; Z : ” I acknowledge no inherent 
perfection in this life. This is the error of errors. I pursue 
it through the world with fire and sword. Christ is our sole 
perfection. Whoever follows inherent perfection denies 
Christ.” W : ” But I believe that the spirit of Christ works 
this perfection in true Christiaiui.” Z : ” By no means ; 
all our perfection is in Christ. Our whole Christian perfec- 
tion is &ith in the blood of Christ. All Christian perfection 
is imputed and not inherent. We are perfect in Christ. 

^ Bobort Baroky, An Apciogyfor the True OhriHkm DwinUy, p. 180. 
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la oarselvas we are aerer perfect.” W : We strive aboat 
words.” 1 

la this debate between Wesley and the Moravians aJl the 
significant issues between Befonaation and perfectionist 
spirituality emerge. Wesley is primarily iatmt to guard 
against antinomiamsm in Befonaation thought. He pro* 
tests against, the doctrine that ” there is only one conanand* 
meat in the New Testament, viz. to believe.” He calls this 
assertion a ” gross, palpable contradiotioa to the whole 
tenor of the New Testament, every part of which is fall of 
commandments from St. Matthew to Revelation.” ^ In a 
letter to the church at Herrnhut he writes : ” I have heard 
that some of you affirm that it [salvation] implies liberty 
from the commandments of God so that one who is saved 
through faith is not obliged to obey them.” In this same 
letter in which the moral tension of sectarian Christianity is 
rightly set against the antinomianism, to which Reformation 
thought is prone, he also wrongly attacks what is true in 
Reformation thought and declares ; ” I have heard some of 
you affirm that it [salvation] does not imply the proper 
taking away of our sins, the cleansing of our souls from all 
sin but only the tearing of the system of sin to pieces.” * 

This debate, in which each side is right on one point and 
wrong on the other, may be taken as a miniature of the whole 
controversy between the Renaissance and Reformation.^ 

^ Wesley’s Jowmdt Vol. n, p. 487. * Jotamalt H, p. 866. 

* II, 491. The same issue arises in a oonyersataon with two 
Moravians, Boehler and Spaoghnberg. The latter asserts that “ the old 
creattire or old man remains with us till the day of our death.” But 
” the new man is stronger than the old ; so that while oomiption eon- 
tinually strives, yet while we look to Christ it cannot prevail.” Weslay 
asked him : Is there then corruption in your heart ! ” and Spangenberg 
answered with the proper paradox : “ In the heart of my old man there Is 
but not in the heart my new man. . . . Inward irruption cannot he 
taken away till our bodies are in the dust.” Wesley records this oonvenMh 
tion and adds the observation i “ Was there inward corruprion In our 
Lord ; And cannot the servant be as his master ! ” Ibid., p. 46^. 

^ It is not possible to consider all the complexities of Weeley*8 petfeo^ 
tionism. It ought to be mentioned, however, that some of his peefeetk»iiat 
claims arise from a Pelagian doctrine of sin. He defined it as a ” volun- 
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Th^ on© rightly maintains the moral imperatives of the 
gospel and wrongly imagines that they can be completely 
reaEzed ; the other rightly understands the limits of historic 
existence but is wrongly tempted to an antinomianism, which 
aibws men to continue in sin that grace may abound/’ 
Sectarian pietism, representing an amalgam of Biblical and 
mystical presuppositions, never externalizes the fulfilment of 
life in the manner of secular spiritual movements whioli had 
their rise in the Renaissance. It is significant nevertheless 
that it makes perfectionist claims which obscure the realities 
of historic existence as effectively as secular utopianism ; 
and sometimes it indulges in even more deleterious senti- 
mentalities. The root of the error of sectarian perfectionism 
is to be found in a conception logically and historically 
related to those held by secular perfectionists. The ‘‘ hidden 
seed ” and the “ inner light ” is an immanent Christ, which 
corresponds to the immanent logos of the main stream of 
Renaissance thought. The immanent Christ may be con- 
ceived more dynamically than the immanent logos ; and 
conversion and redemption may therefore involve the total 
personality to a larger degree than the various secular 
logos doctrines do. But the idea of the immanent Christ in 
man, just as a completely immanent logos in history, obscures 
the real dialectic between the historical and the eternal. It 
fails to recognize that the freedom of man in history, whether 
conceived in rational or mystical terms contains possibilities 
of both good and evil. 

taay defiance of a known law.”" Perfection as conscious compliance with 
known law is of course possible. Meanwhile Wesley was too much of a 
realist to be able to deny the reality of those sinful elements in the life of 
the redeemed which are neither fully conscious not yet completely unoon> 
Boious. {a, Natwt and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, Chs. YIl and VIII.) 
There is thus a oonfiiot in Wesley’s thought between his realism and his 
defective doctrine of sin, which results in such equivocal statements as 
I do not contend for the term sinless though I do not object against it.” 
He resolved the oonfiict by a rather neat theological device. He declared 
that there was no moment in life for which real perfection could be claimed 
except the moment just before death. His disciples have not always had 
the prudenee to set the same limits. 
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6^. Tlie Escbatolpgioal Sects. The pexftctioBist imimhe 
of the Beformation sects was not confined to the hope of 
individual sanctification in the pietistio-individualiBtio sects, 
It expressed itself also in the eschatalogioal hopes for the 
fulfilment of history and the realization of a perfect society 
of the social radical sects, particularly the Anabaptists of 
the continent and the Cromwellian sects of sevente^th 
century England. Some of these were ‘^suffering” sects 
and some were “ fighting ”, to adopt Troeltsch’s distinction. 
This is to say that some were more purely apocalyptic, 
waiting upon God to usher in the “ Ejngdom of Christ 
while others were ready to engage the enemy in order to 
bring in the Kingdom of God upon earth. Whatever the 
differences between them they are all expressions of the 
impulse towards the fulfilment of life and history, which 
belongs to Renaissance spirituality. 

If the pietist sects revealed the Biblical element in their 
thought and life by their idea of individual conversion 
through “ grace ” and ‘‘ power ”, the eschatological sects 
betrayed their relation to the Biblical thought-World by 
conceiving of the historical process as moving towards a 
critical confiict between Christ and Antichrist rather than as 
a gradual process of the triumph of good over evil.^ 

The conceptions of continental Anabaptists of the six^ 
teenth century and the “ Fifth Monarchy ” men of seven- 
teenth century England were explicitly apocalyptic.^ This 

* The Quakers, in so far as they hoped for the social realization of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth, came nearest to an evolutionary or pro- 
gressive view of history, for they regarded the realization of love in indi- 
vidual life as at the same time the force which would gradually redeem 
society. The continental pacifist sects, on the other himd, ps^ioularly 
the Mennonites, were more purely apocalyptic. Menno Simons initiated 
the protest against the “ fighting sects of the Anabaptist movement on 
the continent. But he was never under the filusion that suffering 
love ” would gradually become historically suocessfful and would overcome 
the world. He thought of it as a sign and symbol of the Kingdom of (3oA 
which Gk}d would have to usher in in his good time. The probleeh of 
historical evU was, according to his faith, beyond the oompreheni^on and 
the power of man. 

* The “ Fifth Monarchy ” men discerned five great periods of history, 
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led OH tbe oontiiieiit to absurd attempts ai tbe realkatioB 
of tile Kingdom of God upon ^rth, the best known of which 
was the experiment at Miinster, where Jan Bockelson 
finally proclaimed himself “ King of the whole earth **. ^ 
The ,apocafypti 03 of England, unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, were never able to claim the realization of the 
Kingdom. They had, in consequence, a much more creative 
relationship to all the democratic and equalitarian move- 
ments initiated in Cromwellian England. This distinction 
between continental and English apocalyptics prompts the 
observation that what is legitimate in the perfectionist urge 
is always most perfectly expressed in spe. It is a good 
thing to seek for the Kingdom of God on earth ; but it is 
very dubious to claim to have found it. In that claim some 
new relativity of history and some new egoistic force make 
pretensions of sanctity which, at best, are merely absurd and, 
at worst, unleash new furies and fanaticisms. That is why 
Marxism is so much better as leaven in history than the 
realized Marxism of Stalinism. 

Even when the apocalyptic mood was less explicit in 
sectarian life, most of the English sects, who constituted the 
left-wing of Cromwell’s army, were implicitly eschatological. 
They were inclined to regard the political and economic 
system from which they suffered as the final form of historical 
evil and to hope, therefore, that victory over it would usher 
in the final period of social perfection. 

Thus while Biblical eschatology was responsible for their 
view of history, as moving towards a final crisis, the general 
mood of historical optimism prompted them to seek for the 
Kiugdom of God, without reservation, in history. They 

four of whidi had been dominated by the great empires of history and 
the fifth of which would be the period in which all kii^doms of the world 
would be subordinated to the Kingdom of Christ. This apocalyptic idea 
was not ooxifined to a closely knit sect but spread through the other 
Oromwelliaa sects. Of, George P. Gooch, D&rnocira*k Ideas in 8wm’ 
temik-Omilmry England, 

^ 0/. S. B* Bax : The Btie and FaU of the AnabapUete, and Eduard 
Bernstein, Ormmd and Communim, 
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disregarded the Biblical idea of a final judgment ami a 

final fulfilment beyond all possible historical realizations. 

Their affinity with Eenaissance thought is furthemore 
revealed in their inclination to identify God and ** Spirit ** 
with reason, and reason with the ‘‘ natural law of justice, 
which they used as a principle of criticism against historic 
forms of injustice. Gerrard Winstanley, the leader of the 
Diggers, wrote : the spirit which will purge mmikind 

is pure reason. . . . Though men esteeme this word reaaon 
to be too meane to set forth the Father by, yet it is the 
highest name that can be given him. . . . For it is reason 
that made all things and it is Reason that governs the whole 
creation.’* ^ 

Winstanley, who is probably the profoundest as well as 
the most radical of the Cromwellian sectaries, exhibited 
another extremely significant conflict between Biblical and 
modem conceptions in his thought. He had on the one 
hand a Biblical conception of the fall, according to which 
the fall is synonymous with the rise of “ particular love ”, 
against the principle of ** universal love His other theory 
makes him the real progenitor of the Marxist interpretation 
of history. The idea is that sin comes into the world through 
the rise of property ; for ** particular propriety of mine 
and thine has brought in all misery upon the people. For 
first it has occasioned people to steal from one another. 
Secondly it hath made laws to hang those that did steal,” * 
According to this theory it will be possible to abolish sin by 
returning to those conditions of common treasury ” which 
existed in the beginning of history Here, in the second 
interpretation, is one of the first of the modem interpreta- 

^ The SairU^a Paradiae, p. ‘78. 

* The New Law of Bighteouaneaa, p. 61. 

* For recent studies of Cromwellian left-wing thought see : A. S. F. 
Woodhouse, Pwitaniam and Liberty ; David W. Petegoisky, Ikft-Wing 
Demooraoy in the English Civil War ; and Professor G. H. Sabine^s The 
Works of Oerra/rd Winstanley. Petegorsky is inclined to en^hasiae the 
secular-social theory of the origin of sin in Winstaaley*B thou^t and 
Professor Sabine the more religious-Biblioal one, 
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MoXis of liiitc»i<3Al etil, wMoh seeks its odgio in some c^mdlie 
focKJ of kistory and in a special historical “ fall **. Win- 
itanley anticipates the Marxist interpretation of history. 

All of the radical sects of the Cromwellian period looked 
forward towards an ideal society, thongh they did not define 
it in identical terms. The Levellers were more libertarian 
and the Diggers more equalitarian. Between them they 
anticipated the modem bourgeois ideals of liberty and the 
proletarian ideals of equality. 

The insistence of the sectarian Christianity that the 
Kingdom of God is relevant to all historical social problems, 
and that brotherhood is a possibility of history, is certainly 
a part of the Christian gospel. The debate between the 
Beformation sects and the Eeformation itself joins the issue 
between the Benaissance and the Beformation within the 
heart of Biblical Christianity. The sects prove how 
thoroughly Christian the impulse is to fulfil the will of God 
and to realize the possibilities of man in history. These 
impulses express, at least, one part of the gospel. But there 
is a part of the Christian interpretation of life which the sects 
do not understand ; and it is precisely that side of the truth 
which the Reformation had rediscovered and which it 
guarded with such devotion that it became oblivious to the 
truth which the sects embodied and expressed. 

The impulse to fulfil God's law in history and to bring 
the realities of history into greater conformity with the 
Bangdom of God related sectarian Christianity fruitfully to 
the whole histoiy of political and economic democracy. 
Calvinism, which as Troeltsch rightly observes, is semi- 
sectarian in many of its characteristics, also made its con* 
tributions to the democratic cause, as did the combination of 
Catholic and Renaissance thought which became embodied 
in the Anglican church. The Lutheran reformation was 
betrayed meanwhile into the hands of social reaction. 

But sectarian radicalism also expressed alt the utopian 
illusions of modem culture, proving thereby that the whole 
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truth of the gospel is not to be found here* The esdhatolo* 
gioal sects were superior to the main stream of Benaissanoe 
thought in possessing both a more social and more radical 
interpretation of historioal tasks and possibilities. Both 
its social and its radical notes were undoubtedly derived 
from Bible prophetism. But the sects failed to comprehend 
the meaning of the profoimdest element in this prophetism. 
They did not see that all history and all historic achievements 
must remain under the judgment of God ; that the King* 
dom of God ” which we achieve in history is never the same 
as the Eongdom for which we pray. The sectarians sought 
for an ideal society in which every contradiction to the law 
of love would be eliminated. But such a society is no more 
possible in history than are sanctified individuals who have 
no law in their members warring agamst the law that is in 
their mind. 


IV 

THE TBITJMPH OF THE BENAISSANOE 

It is possible even before we consider Reformation thought 
more carefully to establish one of the causes of the remark* 
able triumph of the Renaissance over the Reformation in the 
past three centuries. Even if the Reformation had not 
failed to do fuU justice to those aspects of history which the 
Renaissance illumined, the latter would probably have 
triumphed because of the special circumstances of modem 
history. Since the dawn of modem history, the advance of 
science, the phenomenal increase of wealth and comfort 
which the applied sciences have made possible, the revolu- 
tionary changes in government and industry, the discovery 
and settlement of new continents, the expansion of commerce 
to the point where it encircles the globe, all these develop- 
ments were conducive to the support of the spirit of his* 
torical optimism. It is not easy to understand that the 
perennial problems of man*s existence in history will 
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mppaa^ 05a every level of historical achievement in a period 
when the changes in the conditions of his life are so great 
as to create the illnsion that new conditions and achieve- 
ments have eliminated the perennial problems. 

While the bourgeois classes were in the process of estab- 
lishing our democratic capitalistic society, it was natural 
that they should assume that all injustice had disappeared 
or would disappear when feudalism had been completely 
vanquished. It was equally natural, when the democratic 
dreams of the seventeenth and eighteenth century turned 
into the sorry realities of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century, that new revolutionists and Utopians should arise 
who imagined that if only bourgeois injustice could be 
eliminated, it would be possible to establish perfect justice. 
This particular proletarian dream has, incidentally, not 
been completely subjected to historical disillusionment, 
though the contradiction between Marxist hopes and 
Eussian realities has certainly initiated that process. The 
whole optimism of our culture is as natural as the sanguine 
spirit of the youth who imagines that the awakening of his 
mind and imagination, the growth of physical powers and 
the enlargement of responsibilities, all guarantee the 
successful realization of his life. The youth can hardly be 
expected ftdly to realize that each new power and potency 
of life creates its own new problem. 

It was natural that when modern technology increased the 
intensity and extent of social cohesion and established some- 
thing like brotherhood on wide and wider areas, men would 
be so enamoured of this achievement that the other side of 
the picture would not be discerned. It was not recognized 
that the same technology which would create a potential 
#orld community, might also produce international chaos, 
if the world community lacked adequate political^ instru- 
ments for the organization of its life. No one anticipated 
that, before such a world community could be created, 
mankind might be driven to the very edge of the abyss of 
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destruotion ; that efforts would be made to hanoess modem 
teoimology to purely destructive and imperial ends ; that 
nations would use these destructive possibilides of a tech« 
nioal society in an effort to unify the world upon a tyrannical 
basis ; that they would come perilously near to success ; 
and that part of their success would be due to a false sense 
of security and a parasitic dependence upon comforts 
created by a technical society in the remnants of the civilized 
world. 

We are still so completely immersed in these tragic 
historic realities that it is not possible even to chart the 
course by which we may emerge from them. We can only 
know that the twentieth century has refuted the dreams of 
the earlier centuries of the modem era in the most tragic 
terms, and that modem culture is immersed in pathetic 
confusions by reason of this refutation. The confusion is 
so great partly because modem culture has no alternative 
perspectives upon life and history to which it might turn, 
when it finds the certainties of yesterday dissipated by the 
realities of today. 

No alternative perspectives are available because the 
triumph of the Renaissance was so complete that it de- 
stroyed not only particular interpretations of the Christian 
religion, but submerged the Christian religion itself, as, in 
any sense, a potent force in modem culture. The Catholic 
form of the religion became discredited by the fact that all 
the liberties of modem life and aU the achievements of social 
and political justice were established in defiance of Catholi- 
cism’s premature identification of its feudal society with 
the sanctities of the Kingdom of Gk)d. The Reformation 
form of the religion was not so much discredited as simply 
lost. It lives on of course after a fashion ; for nothing in 
history ever seems to die completely. It certainly does not 
live with any such vestigial vitality as Catholicism boasts* 

If we inquire why the characteristic insights of the Refor- 
mation were lost to modem man so completely we must 
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IX 

THB LITTHSXtAE BBFOBMATION 

Luther’s approach to the ultimate problem of the Christian 
life was dominated by two considerations. The primary one 
was his conviction, established after bitter experience, that 
no hnaJ peace could be found by the effort to achieve 
righteousness. He had tried the method of monastic per- 
fectionism and had failed ; and the assurance of the Pauline 
word that “ the just shall ’.live by faith ” therefore came to 
him as a happy release from the bondage of “ the law ”, 
from the intolerable tension of an uneasy conscience which 
came the nearer to despair, the more imperious the demand 
for perfection appeared to it. The secondary consideration 
was the result of historical observation, rather than inner 
experience. He was convinced that the pretension of 
finality and perfection in the church was the root of spiritual 
pride and self-righteousness. His belief that the mystic- 
ascetic attempt at perfection was futile prompted his polemic 
against monasticism. His conviction that the pretension 
of finality was dangerous motivated his polemic against 
ecclesiasticism. 

In elaborating his own theory of grace and the Christian 
life he was far from excluding that side of the paradox of 
grace according to which it is the source of a new fife, of 
“ love, joy and peace ”. Luther has his own relation to the 
mystical tradition,^ and he followed the tendency of those 
who converted the classical mystical effort at union with 
God into a “ Christ-mysticism ”. The soul of the believer, 
he claimed, became so united with Christ that all his virtues 
fiowed into it : “ Since the promises of God are words of 
holiness, taruth, righteousness, liberty and peace, and are 
full of universal goodness, the soul, which cleaves to them 
with a firm faith, is so united to them, nay thoroughly 
^ Of. Badolf Otto, My^tkimnt Boat and Weat. 
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ab^bed by them, that it imt oiily partakes but h 
thonoiighly saturated by aU their virtues/^ * 

Luther interprets the power of righteotmass, psyoholo- 
gicftUy, primarily as the motive of love and gratitude to Qod. 
This motive dispenses with the necessity of con^derhig the 
gratitude or ingratitude, the praise or blame, of fellowmen ; 
“ Thus from faith flow forth love and joy in the Lord, and 
from love a cheerful willing free spirit, disposed to serve our 
neighbour voluntarily, without taking into account any 
gratitude or ingratitude, praise or blame, gain or loss. Its 
object is not to lay men under obligation, nor does it dis- 
tinguish between friends or enemies . . . but most freely 
spends its goods, whether it loses them through ingratitude 
or gains goodwill.” ^ Here Luther comprehends the whole 
beauty and power of Christian agape, particularly its tran- 
scendent freedom over all the prudential considerations of 
natural ethical attitudes. 

He does not deny, in other words, that the new life is 
capable of a new righteousness. He only insists that it is 
not justified by them : ” A Christian, being consecrated by 
his faith, does good works ; but he is not by these works 
made a more sacred person or more a Christian. This is the 
effect of faith alone.” ® 

Many of the emphases in Luther’s thought combine the 

^ On Christian lAbertjft P- 261. Luther very frequently used the mystical— 
as also Pauline— metaphor of marriage to deeoribe the union of the soul 
with Christ : The third incomparable grace of faith is this : that it 
unites the soul to Christ, as the wife to the husband, by which mystery 
as the Apostle teaches, Christ and the soul are made one flesh. Now 
they are one flash, and if a true marriage ... is acoonq>lished between 
them . . . then it follows that all they have becomes theirs in common, 
as w€dl good things as evil things ; so that whatsoever Christ possesses 
that the braving soul may take of its^ and boast of as its owi^ and. 
whatever belongs to the soul, that Chri^ claims m his.” . . . Christ Is 
full of grace, life and salvation. The soul is full of sin, death and hell. 
These will belong to Christ and grace, life and salvation to the aoul.** 
It will be noticed ^t in the final phrases the imputed righteousness Is 
integrally ndated to an aohieved r^hteousness. ilid., p. 264. 

*m,p.270. 

* This correct formulation in regard to the reality of good works also 
contains one of Lutber^s errors. For it is by faith alone ** rather than ^ 
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GbiMim dodadiie &kai!edi by Oatholidsm mi 
Kitetiatioii, OB tbo pfiority of grace, with a new mnphli^ 
cm Urn piaoe of fctgiTeneaa in graoe. The soul is the poor 
lifttib harlot who lyings nothing to the spiritual marriage 
but a saokM of sms and her rich bridegroom Christ ” 
iBings Ul the goodness. Or the soul is the '^parched 
earth which oan bring forth no fruit unless grace as the 
^^rain from heaven” water it. But with this rain the 
Christian will ** as a good tree bring forth good fruits. For 


the believer has the Holy Spirit ; and where He is He will 
not allow him to be idle but indtes him to all exercises of 


piety, to the love of God, to patience in afSiotion, to prayer, 
tbankegiving and the showing of love towards all.’’ ^ 

In picturing the possibilities of this love towards all 
Luther displays the most profound imderstanding of the 
meaning of Christian o^pe, particularly of its completely 
disinterested motives. He regards the ethic of the Sermon 
on the Mount as definitive for Christians, always so long 
as he is dealing with personal attitudes and relation- 
ships.^ 

Despite these great merits of the Lutheran position there 
are quidiistic tendencies in it, even when Luther is analysing 
the intricacies of personal religion, where he is on the whole 
meet frdthfol to the Biblical paradox. Somerimes he lapses 
into mystic doctrines of passivity or combines quietism with 
a fegalistic conception of the imputation of righteousness. 

Without works ” degenerates into " without action ” in 
some of his strictures against the “ righteoumess of works ”. 


thfit peace IB louiid This meeiiB that man's aco^te^ 
fMiee hSf zwiibr thaa g»oe itself, becomes detenninatim This 
eiror batoayed Luther iato a rejeotioxi oi whatever goodoesB many be 
reaUzedimtfi^ the Christie For he oontiaues : “ Kay, ualaBB he has 
previoustp bean a Christian, none of his works would have any vehie at 
ell; they would fee% be ixnpious and daimiable sins.'' Ibid,, p, 2^$, 

^ Wcrlw (Wmer ed.^ VqI. 40, p. m 

* Of, Werner Betake, Luther's Sws/UdeiMk, Luther's uaderslaiidjiig of 
the pthaaey ol the lave aommandmaot in ChvisiiMii ethios is oartahdy 
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He writes: **This most exoeltoat ri^^wess of ftitii 
. V . whioh 6od through Christ imj^utetli to us without 
works, is ndthar political nor ceremonial, nor the righteous* 
ness of God’s law, nor consisteth in works, but is dean 
contrary : that is to say, a mere passive righteousness. . . . 
For in this we work nothing unto God, but only receive and 
suffer another to work in us, that is to say, God. Therefore 
it seemeth good to me to caU this righteousness of foith, or 
Christian righteousness, the passive righteousness.” ^ 

The mystic fear of action, because all action is tainted with 
sin, has its counterpart in the Lutheran foar of action, 
because it may tempt to a new pride. So Emil Brunner 
warns that ” all energetic ethical activity carries with it a 
great danger. It may lead to the opinion that by such 
activity deliverance from evil is being accomplished.” ^ 
The danger cannot be denied. But if moral action is dis- 
couraged on that ground, the Reformation theologian is m 
no better position than the monastic perfectionist who 
disavows particular moral and social responsibilities because 
of the taint of sin which attaches to them. Ideally the 
doctrine of justification by faith is a release of the soul into 
action ; but it may be wrongly interpreted to enooura^ 
indolence. The barren orthodoxy of seventeenth*oentury 
Lutheranism, in whioh the experience of “ justification by 
faith ” degenerated into a “ righteousness of belief ”, was 
hot an inevitable, but was nevertheless a natural, destruction 
of the moral content of the Christian life, for whioh there was 
a certain warrant in Luther’s own thought. 

Possibly a greater weakness in the Lutheran analysis of 
grace is found in Luther’s idea of the relation of grace to the 
law. His difficulty here is derived not so much from his 
theory of justification as from his idea of sanctification, 
Luther’s vision of the ” love, joy and peace ” which the 
redeemed soul has in Christ, is of an ecstatic transcendence 

^ In Commenksry on Oalatian»f xdlii. 

• XMl Braaner, Tho Dimno ImpmOim, p. 78, 
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Tim weakness of the Lutheran Beformation In dealing 
with the problem of law and grace in it beoomes even more 
apparent when the issue is transferred &om the inner life 
to the complexities of culture and civilization, and all 
expressions of the collective life of man. Here the de- 
featism ” of the Reformation beoomes much more apparent. 
Its understanding of the ultimate problem of historical 
existence seems to preclude any understanding of all the 
proximate problems. The Reformation understands that 
every possible extension of knowledge and wisdom falls 
short of the wisdom which knows God. It realizes that the 
“ world by its wisdom knew not God ” and it rejoices in the 
grace, apprehended by faith, which overcomes the sinful 
ego-centricity of all human knowledge. But it has no 
interest in the infinite shades and varieties of the amalgam 
of truth and falsehood which constitutes the stuff of science 
and philosophy, and of all human striving after the truth. 
The Renaissance was undoubtedly wrong in imagining that 
the final truth could be found by the cumulative process of 
the history of culture. It did not recognize the peril of new 
errors on each new level of wisdom ; most particularly the 
error of assuming that an age which had a point of vantage 
over all preceding ages would thereby arrive at the final 
truth. 

But was it not right, in comparison with the Reformation, 
to take the obligation towards the truth seriously ? And 
was not the Reformation delivered into the sin of cultural 
obscurantism by its indifference towards the relative dis- 
tinctions of truth and falsehood which are so important in 
the histoiy of culture ? Did it not put itself essentially in 
the position of the unprofitable servant who declared : 
“ Lord I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping 

mrieiioe weigh those eieims against our own interests and decide to do 
some justice to them. This whole moral process might proceed without 
any r^orence to any known “ law It could be extremely personal and 
individual too. But it would still fall short of that perfect love, which 
Bnmaer seems to lagud as the only release from legilte **. 
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where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thon hast 
not strewed ; and 1 was afraid and went and hid thy talent 
in the earth ; lo, there thou hast that is thine.” I ^ 

In confronting the problems of realizing justice in the ool* 
leotive life of man, the Lutheran Eeformation was eyen more 
explicitly defeatist. Human society represents an infinite 
variety of structures and systems in which men seek to 
organize their common life in terms of some kind of justice. 
The possibilities of realizing a higher justice are indeter- 
minate. There is no point in historical social achievement 
where one may rest with an easy conscience. All structures 
of justice do indeed presuppose the sinfulness of man, and 
are all partly systems of restraint which prevent the con- 
flict of wills and interests from resulting in a consistent 
anarchy. But they are also all mechanisms by which men 
fulfil their obligations to their fellow men, beyond the possi- 
bilities offered in direct and personal relationships. The 
Kingdom of God and the demands of perfect love are 
therefore relevant to every political system and impinge 
upon every social situation in which the self seeks to come 
to terms with the claims of other hfe. 

Luther denies this relevance explicitly. He declares : 
“ The way to discern the difference [between law and gospel] 
is to place the gospel in heaven and the law on the earth : 
to call the righteousness of the gospel heavenly, and the 
righteousness of the law earthly and to put as great a differ- 
ence between [them] as God hath made between heaven and 
earth. . . . Wherefore if the question be concerning the 
matter of faith and conscience let us utterly exclude the 
law and leave it on earth. . . . Contrariwise in civil policy 
obedience to law must be severely required. There nothing 
must he hnmm concerning the conscience, the Gospel, grace, 
remission of sins, heavenly righteousness or Christ himself ; 
but Moses only with the law and the works thereof.” ^ 

^ Mt. XXV, 24-25. 

* Oommentartf upon OtUaHem, It is mteresting to oompeio thti «oiii- 
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we hare the complete severance between the final 
mcperienoe of grace and all the prosdmate possibilities of 
liberty and jnstice, which must be achieved in history. 
This principle of separation leads to a denial that liberty 
can have any other meaning for the Christian than liberty 
from “ God^s everlasting wrath. For Christ hath made us 
free not civilly nor carnally but divinely ; that is to say our 
conscience is now made free and quiet, not fearing the 
wrath of God to come.” Social antinomianism is guarded 
against by the injunction, “ Let every man therefore 
endeavour to do his duty diligently in his calling and help 
his neighbour to the utmost of his power.” ^ But evidently 
no obligation rests upon the Christian to change social 
structures so that they might conform more perfectly to the 
requirements of brotherhood. In his attitude towards the 
peasant revolt Luther rigorously applied this separation 
between the “ spiritual kingdom ” and the “ worldly ” one ; 
and met the demands of the peasants for a greater degree of 
social justice with the charge that they were confusing the 
two.2 He took a complacent attitude towards the social 

plete severance between the religious and the civil idea of liberty with the 
observation of John Milton : It will not misbecome the meanest Christian 
to put in mind Christian magistrates, and so much more freely by how 
much they desire to be known Christians, that they meddle not rashly 
with Christian liberty the birthright and outward testimony of our adop' 
tion, lest they ... be found persecuting them that are free bom of the 
spirit . . . bereaving them of that sacred liberty which our Saviour by 
his own blood purchased for them.” From Of Civil Power in Ecdeeias- 
Hctd Causes. 

Milton declaz^ it “ impertinent to endeavour to argue us into slavery 
on the example of our Saviour ” who did indeed take ” in our stead the 
form of a s^ant but he always retained his purpose of being a deliverer.” 

. . . “He asked for the tribute money. ‘Whose image and super- 
scription is it ? * sasrs he. They tell him it was Caesar’s. ‘ Give then to 
Caesar,’ says he, ‘ the things that are Caesar’s.’ . . . Our liberty is not 
Caesar’s. It is a blessing we have received from God himself.” From 
Pro popido AngUeano d^ensio. 

This is another instance in which the sectarian conception of the relation 
of the goi^ to social problems is right and the Reformation is wrong. 

1 Ibid., V, 2. 

* Luther declared that the peasant demand for the abolition of serfdom 
“ would make all men equal and so change the spiritual Kingdom of 
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inequalities of feudalism and obsenred that on earth there 
will always be masters and slaves. Luther added an element 
of perversity to this social ethic by enlarging upon the 
distinction between an ** inner ” and an “ outer togdom 
so that it became, in effect, a distinction between public and 
private morality. The rulers, as custodians of public 
morality, were advised to “ hit, stab, kill ” when dealing 
with rebels. For Luther had a morbid fear of anarchy and 
was willing to permit the Obrigkeit any instrument to 
suppress it. The peasants on the other hand, as private 
citizens, were admonished to live in accordance with the 
ethic of the Sermon on the Mount. They were told that 
their demand for justice violated the New Testament ethic 
of non-resistance. 1 

By thus transposing an inner ” ethic into a private one, 
and making the outer or “ earthly ** ethic authoritative 
for government, Luther achieves a curiously perverse 
social morality. He places a perfectionist private ethic in 
juxtaposition to a realistic, not to say cynical, ofl&cial ethic. 
He demands that the state maintain order without too 

Christ into an external worldly one. Impossible ! An earthly kingdom 
cannot exist without inequality of persons. Some must be free, others 
serfs some rulers, others subjects.** Works (Weiniar ed.), Vol. 18, 
p. 326. ** It is a malicious and evil idea that serfdom should be abolished 
because Christ has made us free. This refers only to spiritual freedom 
given to us by Christ in order to enable us to withstad the devil.’* Ibid., 
p. 333. 

* “ You will not bear,” Luther wrote to the peasants, “ that anyone 
inflict evil of injustice upon you, but you want to be free and suffer only 
justice and goodness. ... If you do not want to bear such a right [the 
right of suffering] you had better put away your Christian name and 
boast of another name in accordance with your deeds or Christ himself 
will snatch away his name from you.** Works (Weimar ed.), Vol. 18, 
p. 309. 

To the princes he wrote t ” It will not help the peasants to claim (Genesis 
i and n) that all things were created free and common and that they are 
all equally baptized. . . . For in the New Testanwnt Moses coimts for 
nothing ; but there stands our nuutter Christ and casts us with body and 
possessions under the Kaisers and wordly law when he says, ‘ Give unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesars.* ** Ibid,, p. 361. 

In the one case Biblical perfectionism is avowed without reservation and 
in the other case it is as completely disavowed. 
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9onipiiIou8 B regard for justice ; yet he asks sufiemg and 
nou^iesistant lore of the indiTidual without allowing him to 
participate in the claims and coiinter-claims which constitute 
the stuf^ of social justice. The inevitable consequence of 
such an ethic is to encourage tyranny ; for resistance to 
government is as important a principle of justice as main- 
tenance of government. 

Luther’s inordinate fear of anarchy, prompted by his 
pessimism, and his corresponding indifference to the injus- 
tice of t3nranny has had a fateful consequence in the history 
of German civilization. The tragic events of contemporary 
history are not unrelated to it. His one-sided interpreta- 
tion of the socio-political problem was also influenced by the 
exaggerated emphasis which he placed upon the Pauline 
injunction : “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God ; the powers 
that be are ordained of God. . . . For rulers are not a 
terror to good works but to the evil.” ^ 

Even without this particular error, the Lutheran political 
ethic would have led to defeatism in the field of social 
politics. Its absolute distinction between the “ heavenly ” 
or “ spiritual ” kingdom and the “ earthly ” one destroys 
the tension between the final demands of God upon the 
conscience and all the relative possibilities of realizing the 
good in history. The spiritual and moral significance of 
various progressive realizations of justice is denied from two 
angles. On the side of its reahsm the Lutheran ethic finds 
all historioal achievements equally tainted with sin and the 
distinctions between them therefore unimportant. On the 
side of its gospel perfectionism it finds them falling equally 
short of that perfect love of the Kingdom of God, which is 
alone the earnest of salvation.^ 

^ Romans xm, 1-a. 

* The defeatism in the realm of social morality, prompted by radical 
Reformation thought, is strikingly illustrated by a modem dialeotioal 
theologian, Hans Asmussen, who writes : ** As long as it is the message of 
the church that this home [the world} shall be made as beautif^ as 
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The Lutheran Reformation is thus always in danger of 
heightening religious tension to the point where it breaks 
the moral tension, from which all decent action flows. The 
conscience is made uneasy about the taint of sin in all human 
enterprise ; but the conviction that any alternative to a 
given course of action would be equally tainted, and that in 
any case the divine forgiveness will hallow and sanctify 
what is reaUy unholy, i eases the uneasy conscience premar 
turely. Thus the saints are tempted to continue in sin that 
grace may abound, while the sinners toil and sweat to make 

possible through ethical action so long are we tools of secularism. ... It 
would be a better confession of faith if the churches said to the world and 
to the heathen : We wait. Put an end to all social injustice. Eliminate 
war. After you have done all that» we still wait. All this is not enough 
for us. Purify mankind to the highest degree of perfection, morally and 
spiritually. T^hat also is not enough for us. ... I will remain as one who 
waits. For I have a gospel, good news. I await the resurrection of the 
dead and life in the world to come.** In Zwiachen den Zeiten, July, 
1930. 

Here quite, obviously the eschatological tension, which belongs to the 
Christian view of history, is allowed to destroy the meaningfulness of 
history and to rob all historic tasks and obligations of their significance. 

Emil Brunner who is more interested in ethical action than the other 
dialectical theologians arrives nevertheless at similiar defeatist conclusions. 
On the one hand he allows the ultimate religious perspective upon the 
sinful taint in all human actions to destroy cdl proximate distinctions : 
“ We see,’* he says, “ how the real purpose of life is being thwarted at 
every turn in all the * orders * which constitute the framework of human 
life ; the ends sought are so futile and empty and the means used to 
achieve these ends are so utterly contemptible.” 

On the other hand he interprets the doctrine of “ justification by faith *’ 
in such a way as to lead to a complacent acceptance of all this injustice. 
” The judge,” he declares, ” must deliver his sentence in accordance to the 
law in its present state, even though he may be personally convinced that 
the law is unjust. He does not make a ^ compromise * when he acts in 
this way, if he is acting in the spirit of faith. For he knows that he can- 
not create a better law and that in this world law is necessary ; but he 
also knows that so long as the people who frame the laws are unjust . . . 
that is to the end of life on earth . . . there will be no truly just system 
of law.” Dimm Imperative^ pp. 253-255. 

The whole history of jurisprudence reveals the importance of ma^- 
taining life in a legal tradition by an imaginative juridical appU^tion 
of the law to new situations. Fortunately there have always been judges 
who have never heard of this doctrine of justification by faith and who 
have therefore bem prompted by a sensitive conscience to apply the law 
as justly as possible. 

" Of, Brmmer, p. 246. 
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hiuHaH relations a little more tolerable and slightly more 
just. 

The weakness of the Lutheran position in the field of 
social ethics is accentuated to a further degree by its 
inability to define consistent criteria for the achieyement of 
relative justice. Despite its conception of sanctification as 
an ecstatic love which transcends all law, and of its doctrine 
of justification which eases the conscience in its inability to 
realize the good perfectly, it is forced, nevertheless, to find 
some standards of relative good and evil. Since it rightly 
has less confidence than Catholicism in the untainted 
character of reason, it relegates the ‘‘ natural law ”, that is, 
the rational analysis of social obligations, to the background, 
as an inadequate guide. But it has only odds and ends of 
systems of order to put in the place of natural law ”, 
These consist primarily of two conceptions. The one is the 
order and justice which any state may happen to establish. 
This order is accepted uncritically precisely because a 
principle of justice, by which the justice of a given state 
could be criticized, is lacking. The other is the idea of a 
Schoepfurigsordnungj an ** order of creation ”, which is 
presumably the directive given by Gk>d in the very structure 
of the created world. The difiSculty with this concept is 
that human fieedom alters and transmutes the “ given ” 
facts of creation so much that no human institutions can 
be judged purely by the criterion of fixed principles of 
“ creation ”. 

In the field of sex-relations for instance, bi-sexuality and 
those vocations of mother and father which are unalterably 
related to biological difierentiation are the only factors 
which may rightfully be placed in the category of order 
of creation Monogamy can certainly not be placed there, 
or for that matter any other form of marital union or stan- 
dard of sex-relation. In political relations Luther some- 
times regarded government as belonging to the order of 
creation ”, and at other times seemed to think that its 
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authority waa derived from a special divine ordinance 
SoriptoraUyvaUdated, particularly in Romans xm. Ck>vem- 
ment, however, can be regarded as belonging to creation ” 
only in the sense that both human j&eedom and the abuse 
of human freedom require that human society have a cement 
of cohesion transcending the natural sociality of animal 
existence. But no particular government can be derived 
from the “ order of creation ” ; nor is the xmcritical 
obedience to government, which Luther demanded, a part 
of the requirement of such an “ order 

m 

THE OALVINISTIO REPOBMATION 

It is an indication of the complexity of the problem which 
the Reformation confronted, that while the Lutheran side 
of the Reformation always walks on the edge of the precipice 
of supramoralism, not to say antin(hnianism, the Calvinistic 
Reformation is imperilled by the opposite danger of a new 
moralism and legalism. Puritanism may be regarded as 
the historic capitulation to this danger. The inability of 
Reformation thought to sail perfectly between the Scylla of 
the one and the Charybdis of the other danger, must prompt 
us to diffidence and modesty in dealing with the ultimate 
problem with which the Reformation is concerned. It is no 
easy task to do justice to the distinctions of good and evil 
in history and to the possibilities and obligations of realizing 
the good in history ; and also to subordinate all these 
relative judgments and achievements to the final truth about 
life and history which is proclaimed in the gospel. Every 
effort to do it involves the whole paradoxical conception in 
Biblical faith, of the character of history, of its meaniog- 
fulness on the one hand, and of the completion of its meaning 
only in the judgment and mercy of God, on the other. 

When Calvin confronts Roman doctrines he elaborates 
Reformation thought in terms which are hardly distin- 
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gtiidiable from the Lutheran pointion. He insists that, 
“there never was an action performed by a pious man, 
which if examined by the scrutinizing eye of divine justice 
would not deserve condemnation. “ He thinks that “ this 
is the principal hinge on which our controversy with the 
papists turns ” for “ there is no controversy between us and 
the sounder schoolmen, concerning the beginning of justifi- 
cation “ ; but the Catholics believe, “ that a man, once 
having been reconciled to God through faith in Christ, is 
accounted righteous with God on account of his good works, 
the merit of which is the cause of his acceptance “ while 
“ the Lord on the contrary declares that faith was reckoned 
unto Abraham for righteousness. ^ 

He believes that, “ there still remains in a regenerate man 
a fountain of evil, continually producing irregular desires. 
. . . that sin always exists in the saints till they are divested 
of their mortal bodies.” ^ Perhaps his finest insight into 
the complexities of perfection and sm is expressed in the 
words : “ When we denominate the virtue of the saints 
perfect, to this perfection belongs the acknowledgment of 
imperfection both in truth and m humility.” ® 

But when he develops his own doctrine of sanctification, 
he arrives at conclusions hardly to be distinguished from 
the Catholic ones. “ Do you wislii,” he asks, “ to obtain 
the righteousness of Christ ? You must first possess Christ ; 
but you cannot possess him without becoming partaker of 
his sanctification ; for he cannot be divided. . . . Union 
with Christ by which we are justified contains sanctification 
as well as righteousness.” ^ He thinks that the rejection of 
the idea of justification by works means, “ not that no good 
works can be done or that those which are performed may 
^ denied to be good but that we may neither confide m 
b|hem nor ascribe our salvation to them.” ® 


‘ Inst,, in, xiv, 11. 
» Inst„ m, iii, 10. 

* Jntf., m, xvii, 15. 


• Inst., ni, xvi, L 

• InM.y ni, xvii, 1. 
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Sometimes be comes rather close to the Catholic distinction 
between venial and mortal sins, as for instance when he 
declares that the state of sanctification means that, onr 
carnal desires are daily more and more mortified, and we are 
sanctified, that is consecrated imto the Lord nnto real 
purity of life, having our hearts moulded to obey his laws 
so that our premUiTtg inclination is to submit to his will.” ^ 

Here perhaps lies the crux of the matter. Whenever the 
Christian, in whom sin is broken in principle ”, claims that 
the sins which remain are merely incidental carnal desires ” 
without recognizing that the sin of self-love is present in a 
more basic form, there is a corresponding dissipation of the 
“ broken spirit and the contrite heart The fulfilment of 
life is no longer subject to the paradox of having and not 
having it. Sometimes Calvin defines the paradox in 
Augustinian terms and believes saints to be essentially 
righteous though lacking the final attainment of perfection. 
The believers, he declares, “ are denominated righteous 
from the sanctity of their lives ; but as they rather devote 
themselves to the pursuit of righteousness than actually 
attain righteousness itself, it is proper that this righteous'* 
ness, such as it is, should be subordinate to justification by 
faith, from which it derives its origin.” * 

The definition of the Christian paradox of justification and 
sanctification is probably made more carefully in Calvin’s 
Institutes than in any other system of thought. If he «rrs on 
the side of claiming too much in the end it is an error which 
is difficult to correct without committing the opposite error. 
But that Calvin committed an error, in feeling too secure in 
the sanctification of the Christian, is attested not only by 
his other writings, where he does not always make such 
careful qualifications and reservations, but also by his own 
actions. 

His f^quent tendency to define sin as carnal desfre 
rather than as primarily self-love contributes to a new self- 

^ Inst,, HI, jdv, 9. • m, xvii, 11. 
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right^usness ; for sainthood in terms of a completely dis- 
ciplined life which has subordinated all desires to a domi- 
nant purpose is a simpler possibility than a perfection which 
has excluded all egoistic elements from the dominant pur- 
pose. The history of Puritan self-righteousness reveals the 
weakness of Calvinism on this point. Calvin does not fully 
understand the law of love as the final law. That is at least 
one reason why he thinks of himself a little too confidently 
as standing on the other side of the sinfiil contradictions of 
existence, despite his protestations that he will not ascribe 
salvation to the goodness of the saints. He interprets the 
Pauline assertion, that love is the greatest of the three 
virtues of faith, hope and love, as meaning only that 

charity is serviceable to more people since only a few can 
be justified by faith.*' i He places love not only under 
faith, but under “ purity of faith ’* in his hierarchy of 
virtues. The purpose of this ordering is to justify his 
rigour against heretics. Yet it is precisely in his loveless 
attitude towards heretics, who are, in his opinion, guilty 

of dishonouring the majesty of God ”, a sin more heinous 
than to kill an innocent man or to poison a guest or to lay 
violent hands on one's own father '' 2, that he reveals that 
lack of pity, which is the particular sin of the self-righteous, 
whp do not know themselves as, in some sense, in the same 
condemnation with those whom they indict, s The final 

^ Opera, I, 798. Calvin thinks that, ** as our liberty should be subject to 
ch^uity so our charity should be subservient to purity of (aith. It b^omes 
uslindeed to have regard to charity, but we must not offend Gk>d for the 
loye of the neighbour.” Inst., Ill, xix, 13. 

I Commentary on Zech. xm, 3. 

p This matter will be dealt with more fully in the following chapter. 
Colvin’s emphasis upon the suppression of carnal desires, his identification 
of righteousnees with s^-discipline, is not in perfect conformity with his 
more Scriptural definition of sin as pride. {Of. Vol. I, p. 187.) He is not 
completely lacking in on appreciation of love as the final good. ” His is 
the best and most holy life ”, he writes, ” who lives as little as possible for 
himself.” Jnsl., 11, viii, 04. 

But in his total t^du^t both his passion for right doctrine and for the 
dismpline of sensual impulses outweigh his appreciation of the love 
commandmint. 
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proof of the genuine i^irit of humility in the “ elect ”, of 
their ” brokenness of spirit ”, is their capacity for mercy and 
forgiveness. Without consciousness of their own need of 
forgiveness, “ good ” people never show mercy towards 
“ bad ” people. 

The difference between Calvin’s conception of the relation 
of grace to law and the Lutheran doctrine of grace and law 
conforms to the general divergence between the two theolo- 
gies ; Calvin inclines towards legalism rather than supra- 
moralism. He does not, as Luther, believe that grace 
abrogates the law, for he does not think of sanctiication as 
an ecstatic experience of love which transcends all law. 
He think of it rather as a rigorous obedience to law. But 
since it is impossible for the soul in its sinful state to know 
the perfect law, it is necessary for it to be guided by the 

divine law”, particularly as it is revealed in the Bible. 

” Though the law of God,” he says, “ contains in it that 
newness of life by which His image is restored in us, yet 
since our tardiness needs much stimulation and assistance, 
it will be useful to collect from various places in Scripture a 
rule for the reformation of life, that they who cordially repent 
may not be bewildered in their pursuit.” ^ 

Calvin’s ‘‘ divine law ”, in which he finds an answer to 
every moral and social problem, is nicely defined here. 
For it is a compendium collected from ** various places in 
Scripture ”, without reference to the historical relativities 
which are enshrined in a sacred canon. This is the ethical 
corollary in Calvin’s system of his general Biblicism, not to 
say Bibliolatiy. Just as Luther regards the Bible primarily 
as the “ cra^e of Christ ” and therefore has a principle of 
criticism of Scripture itself in the Christ of Scripture, so he 
also understands that the love commandment trdnscende all 
other commandments in the Bible. He is thereby saved from 
the error of Biblicism in both theology and ethics. Calvin, 
on the other hand, commits both errors. 

1 m, vi, 1. 
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Gaivin’s ooBoeptioB of divine law *’ has the advantage 
of eonsiateiK^ over Luther’s sketchy directives in the field 
of social and pditioai life. But it nevertheless combines the 
errofs of both obscurantism and pretension. It is obscuran- 
tist in that it does not sufSoiently engage man’s rational 
capacities in determining what is just and unjust in his 
relation to his fellows. It appeals prematurely to Biblical 
authority for answers to every conceivable moral and social 
problem. Catholic social ethics, though informed by an 
unjustified confidence in the ability of a universal reason to 
define the norms of justice, are sometimes more discrimi- 
nating than the Calvinistic appeal to divine law Cal- 
vin’s ethical system is pretentious as well as obscurantist ; 
for it gives the Christian an unjustified confidence in the 
transcendent perfection of the moral standards which he has 
derived feom Scripture and obscures not only the endless 
relativities of judgment, involved in applying a Scriptural 
standard to a particular situation, but also the historical 
relativities which are imbedded in these Scriptural standards 
themselves. 

Though Calvinism made some genuine contributions to 
the advance of democratic justice, as we shall see shortly, 
it is not surprising that possibly greater contributions 
towards higher justice in recent centuries were derived 
from the sectarianism and various versions of the Renais- 
sance movements. These movements may have been even 
blinder than Catholicism to the egoistic corruption in every 
historic system of justice ; but they did understand both 
the possibility and the obligation of rational men to use 
their reason in estimating the needs of their fellowmen and 
in defining tolerably just standards of division between 

mine ” wid thine ”. Both sides of the Reformation on 
the other hand either regarded the problem of justice as 
insoluble by reason of human sinfulness ; or they solved it 
too simply by appeals to presumably frmisoendent standards 
of justice, whioli were supposedly untainted by human sin* 
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fulness. But appeals to these standards merely resulted in 
one more human effort to find an absolutely secure and safe 
position, beyond historical ambiguities and contradictions. 

A survey of these various aspects of Reformation thought 
and life leads to the conclusion that, despite its polemic 
against the premature transcendence over history in Catholi- 
cism, it is as frequently tempted to commit the same error 
as Catholicism (though with the use of different instruments 
of pretension) as it is to commit the opposite error. 

This fact suggests that Reformation insights must be 
related to the whole range of human experience more 
“ dialectically *’ than the Reformation succeeded in doing. 
The “ yes ” and no ” of its dialectical affirmations : that 
the Christian is '' juafm et peccator'\ ‘‘both sinner and 
righteous ” ; that history fulfils and negates the Kingdom 
of God ; that grace is continuous with, and in contradiction 
to, nature ; that Christ is what we ought to be and also 
what we cannot be ; that the power of God is in us and that 
the power of God is against us in judgment and mercy ; 
that all these affirmations which are but varied forms of the 
one central paradox of the relation of the Gospel to history 
must be applied to the experiences of life from top to bottom. 
There is no area of life where “ grace ** does not impinge. 
There are no complex relations of social justice to which the 
love of the Kingdom of God is not relevant. There are on 
the other hand no areas or experiences where historical 
insecurity and anxiety are completely transcended, except 
in principle. There are indeed moments of prayer and, 
perhaps, ecstatic achievements of agape in which men are 
caught up in the “ seventh heaven ” ; but these moments 
are merely an “ earnest ** of the fulfilm^t of life and must 
not be claimed as a possession. There is, finally, the 
transcendence of man over history and sin by faith. But 
that is also an “ earnest ; and is corrupted like the manna 
in the wilderness when stored up as a secure possession. 
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IV 

A SYKTH18IS OF BSVOEMATIOK AKD BEKAISSANOB 

The defeatism of the Lutheran, and the tendency towards 
obscurantism in the Calvinist, Reformation must be 
regarded as a contributory cause of defeat of the Reforma- 
tion by the Renaissance. It failed to relate the ultimate 
answer of grace to the problem of guilt to all the immediate 
and intermediate problems and answers of life. Therefore 
it did not illumine the possibilities and limits of realizing 
increasing truth and goodness in every conceivable historic 
and social situation. 

This defeatism is only a contributory cause of its defeat 
because the general atmosphere of historical optimism in the 
past centuries seemed to refute even what was true in the 
Reformation ; just as it seemed to validate what was both 
true and false in the Renaissance. There was, therefore, 
little inclination to discriminate between the true and the 
false emphases in the Reformation ; between the truth of 
its ultimate view of life and history and its failure to relate 
this truth helpfully to intermediate issues of culture and 
social organization. 

But when we are confronted with the task of reorienting 
the culture of our day, it becomes important to discriminate 
carefully between what was true and false in each movement. 
There is of course a strong element of presumption in the 
effort to make such judgments which will seem intolerable 
to those who disagree with them ; and which can be tolerable 
even to those who find them validated, at least partially, 
by contemporary history, only if it is recognized that they 
are made in fear and trembling *\ 

The course of modem history has, if our reading of it be 
at all correct, justified the dynamic, and refuted the optimis- 
tic, interpretation contained in the various modem religious 
and cultural movements, all of which are mtemally related 
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to eacli other in what we have defined broadly as “ Renais- 
sance It has by the same token validated the basic 
truth of the Reformation but challenged its obscurantism and 
defeatism on all immediate and intermediate issues of life. 

The “ logic ” of modem history, for which this rather 
large claim is made, can be simply defined. On the one 
hand the extension of all forms of knowledge, the elaboration 
of mechanical and social techniques, the corresponding 
development of human powers and historical potencies and 
the consequent increase of the extent and complexity of the 
human community have indubitably proved that life is sub- 
ject to growth in its collective and total, as weU as in its 
individual, forms. On the other hand the course of history, 
particularly in the past two centuries, has proved the earlier 
identification of growth and progress to be false. We have, 
or ought to have, learned, particularly jfrom the tragedies 
of contemporary history, that each new development of life, 
whether in individual or social terms, presents us with new 
possibilities of realizing the good in history ; that we have 
obligations corresponding to these new possibilities ; but 
that we also face new hazards on each new level and that 
the new level of historic achievement offers us no emanci- 
pation from contradictions and ambiguities to which all life 
in history is subject. We have learned, in other wprds, that 
history is not its own redeemer. The “ long run ” of it is no 
more redemptive in the ultimate sense than the “ short run 
It is this later development of modem history which has 
given the Reformation version of the Christian faith a new 
relevance. No apology is necessary for assigning so great 
a pedagogical significance to the lessons of history. The 
troth contained in the gospel is not found in human wisdom. 
Yet it may be found at the point where human wisdom and 
human goodness acknowledge their limits ; and creative 
despair induces faith. Once faith is induced it becomes truly 
the wisdom which makes sense ** out of a life and history 
which would otherwise remain s^iseless. This is possible 
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for individimls in aay age^ no matter what its historical 
cironmstanoes. 

But it cannot be denied that historical circumstances may 
be more or less faTonrable to the inducement of the Godly 
sorrow ” which worketh repentance. There are periods of 
hope in history in which the Christian faith would seem to be 
irrelevant, because history itself seems to offer both the 
judgment and the redemption which the Christian faith finds 
in the God who has been revealed in Christ. There are 
other periods of disillusionment when the vanity of such 
hopes is fully revealed. We have lived through such cen- 
turies of hope and we are now in such a period of disillusion- 
ment. The centuries of historical hope have well nigh 
destroyed the Christian faith as a potent force in modem 
culture and civilization. We do not maintain that the 
period of disillusionment in which we now find ourselves will 
necessarily restore the Christian faith. It has merely 
re-established its relevance. There is always the alternative 
of despair, the “ sorrow of the world ”, to the creative 
despair which induces a new faith. 

If, however, the modem generation is to be helped to find 
life meaningful without placing an abortive confidence in the 
mere historical growth, it is incumbent upon those who 
mediate the tmth of the gospel to this generation, to accept 
and not to reject whatever truth about life and history has 
been learned in these past centuries of partial apostasy. 
This is the more important because the lessons which have 
been learned are implied in the whole Biblical-prophetic 
view of history, which, in its pure form, has always regarded 
history in dynamic terms, that is, as moving towards an md, 

A new synthesis is therefore called for. It must be a 
synthesis which incorporates the twofold aspects of grace of 
Biblical religion, and adds the light which modem history, 
and the ECnaissanoe and Beformation interpretations of 
history, have thrown upon the paradox of grace. Briefly 
this means that on the one hand life in history must be 
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recognized as Med with indetemunate possibilitie8. There 
is no individual or interior spiritual situation, no cultural or 
scientific task, and no social or political problem in which 
men do not face new possibilities of the good and the obliga- 
tion to realize them. It means on the other hand that every 
effort and pretension to complete life, whether in collective 
or individual terms, that eVery desire to stand beyond the 
contradictions of history, or to eliminate the final oorrup- 
tions of history, must be disavowed. 

Because both Renaissance and Reformation have sharp* 
ened the insights into the meaning of the two sides of the 
Christian paradox, it is not possible to return to the old, 
that is, to the mediseval synthesis, though we may be sure 
that efforts to do so will undoubtedly be abundant. 

The mediflBval-Catholic synthesis is inadequate because it 
rested upon a compromise between the twofold aspects of 
grace. It arrested the fullest development of each aspect. 
Its conception of the fulfilment of life was marred by its 
confinement of the power of grace to a human-historical 
institution. In the realm of the spiritual and moral life 
this meant that grace was bound to sacraments, institu- 
tionally controlled and mediated. Since ** grace” stands 
for powers and possibilities beyond all human possibilities, 
this represents an intolerable confinement of the fireedom of 
God within human limits. “ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth”,! said Jesus to Nicodemus ; and.that is a picturesque 
description of the fireedom of divine grace in history, work- 
ing miracles without any “ by your leave ” of priest or 
church. Since some of the most significant developments 
in the field of social morality have taken place in modem 
life in defiance of a sacramental church, which had Hmited 
social justice unwittingly to the essential conditions of 
feudal life, it is understandable that modem culture should 
still be informed by a strong resentment against the pzetoi- 
tions of such a church. 


^ John m, S. 
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M like field of culture the Catholic symthesk is equally 
uuaYaliiug. It is one thing to beheve that no elaboration of 
phildSsophy or science can cany us beyond the truth which 
Is contained in the gospel ; and another to allow a human 
institution to control the whole cultural process in order to 
prevent science and philosophy from defying the authority 
of the gospel. When the final authority of the gospel over 
all human culture is thus transmuted into the authority of a 
historical and human institution, the pride of priests is 
inevitably mixed with an authority which can be ultimate 
only when it stands beyond all human situations and 
achievements. If a human authority sets the limits and 
defines the conditions under which the pursuit of truth 
shall take place, it is quite inevitable that significant truth 
should be suppressed and valuable cultural ambitions should 
be prematurely arrested under the guise of keeping them 
within the confines of the final truth about life and history 
as apprehended by faith. 

The real situation is that the human mind can, in the 
various disciplines of culture, discover and elaborate an 
indeterminate variety of systems of meaning and coherence 
by analysing the relation of things to each other on every 
level of existence, whether geological or biological, social or 
psychological, historical or philosophical. If these sub- 
ordinate realms of meaning claim to be no more than they 
are they will add to the wealth of our apprehensions about 
the character of existence and the richness of our insights 
into reality. They are furthermore valuable guides to con- 
duct and action, whether it be in the exploitation of nature, 
or the manipulation of social forces, or the discipline of 
individual life. If the effort is made to establish any one of 
these subordinate realms of meaning as the clue to the 
meaning of the whole, the cultural pursuit becomes involved 
in idolatry. A premature source and end for the meaning 
of life is found ; which is to say that a god is found who is 
not truly God, a principle of final judgment is discovered 
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whiok ia not really final ; or a process of salTation and the 
fulfilment of life is claimed whiqh is not finally redemptive. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the free pursuit of knowledge 
should lead to such various forms of idolatry. There will 
philosophies, claiming to have comprehended the world in a 
system of meaning, superior to the tragic and paradoxical 
meaning which the Christian faith finds in it. There wiD 
be social philosophies certain that they have found a way 
tp achieve perfect brotherhood in history. There will be 
psychiatric techniques which pretend to overcome aU the 
anxieties of human existence and therefore all its corruptions. 
There will even be engineering schemes for fulfilling life by 
the mere multiplication of comforts. 

The truth of the gospel cannot be maintained against these 
pretensions by the interposition of any human authority. 
The attempt thus to restrain culture firom idolatry is unwise 
because truth is bound to be suppressed with the suppression 
of error. Here the injunction in the parable of the wheat 
and tares is relevant : Let both grow together until the 
harvest j and in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to bum them ; but gather the wheat into my bam.” ^ 

The attempt must also prove abortive, for there is no way 
of validating the truth of the gospel until men have dis- 
covered the error which appears in their final tmth ; and 
are threatened with the abyss of meaninglessness on the 
edge of their most pretentious schemes of meaning. 
Christian faith must, in other words, be in a much freer 
play with all the powers and ambitions of the cultural life 
of man than was permitted in that synthesis of culture and 
faith which the medieval church established. 

But on the other hand the inclination of the Reformation 
to disavow all intermediate cultural* tasks on the ground 
that the final wisdom is not to be found there ; and to be 
indifferent to the obligations for achieving a more tolerable 
^ Mt. xm, 30. 
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hrotberhood m bktoiyion the ground that such aohievemeiLts 
fall short of salratiou, is equally Inadmissible. The 
Benaissanoe spirits of our day have vaguely equated what 
they regard as the cultural and social obscurantism of the 
Catholic and the Protestant church. They have seldom 
understood how dif erent the strategies of the two forms of 
Christianity are. If the one is obscurantist it is because it 
places premature limits and unjustified restraints upon the 
pursuit of knowledge and the development of social institu- 
tions. If the other is obscurantist, it is because it is either 
indifferent towards the problems of thought and life which 
all men must consider though they are short of the ultimate 
problem of salvation ; or because it interposes a new 
authority, that of Scripture, in such a way as to make the 
ultimate meaning of life, as contained in the gospel, a 
substitute for all subordinate realms of meaning or as 
obviating the necessity of establishing these subordinate 
realms. 

Any workable synthesis between culture and the 
Christian fiedth, which is also a synthesis between the two 
aspects of grace, must not abstract the ultimate human 
situation from immediate and intermediate ones. There is 
no social or moral obligation which does not invite us on the 
one hand to realize higher possibilities of good and does not 
on the other reveal the limits of the good in history. There 
is no mystery of hfe, or complexity of casual relations, which 
does not incite the inquisitive mind to try to comprehend 
it ; and which does not upon careful scrutiny point to a 
mystery beyond itself. There is, therefore, no way of 
understanding the ultimate problem of human existence if 
we are not diligent in the pursuit of proximate answers and 
solutions. Nor is there any way of validating the ultimate 
solution without constantly relating it to aU proximate 
possibilities. On this issue Renaissance perspectives axe 
truer than either Catholic or Reformation ones. 

The one point at which the Reformation must make its 
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primcuy contribution to the s3mthesiiB is in zefhting both 
Catholic and Renaissance pretensions of fulfilling life and 
history either by grace or by natural capacities inhering in 
human nature or in the historical process. Here the 
Reformation has rediscovered the final truth about life and 
history, implied in Old Testament prophetism and made 
explicit in the New Testament. In this sense the Reforma- 
tion has an insight which goes beyond the truth embodied in 
the Catholic synthesis, and which cannot be stated in the 
compromises between Hellenism and prophetism which 
that synthesis achieved. 

The double aspect of grace, the twofold emphasis upon the 
obligation to fulfil the possibilities of life and upon the 
limitations and corruptions in all historic realizations, 
implies that history is a meaningful process but is incapable 
of fulfilling itself and therefore points beyond itself to the 
judgment and mercy of God for its fulfilment. The Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement, with its paradoxical conception 
of the relation of the divine mercy to the divine wrath is 
thcJrefore the final key to this historical interpretation. 
The wrath and the judgment of God are sjrmbolic of the 
seriousness of history. The distinctions between good and 
evil are important and have ultimate significance. The 
realization of the good must be taken seriously ; it is the 
wheat, separated from the tares, which is gathered “ into my 
bam which is to say that the good within the finite fluxi 
has significance beyond that flux. 

On the other himd the mercy of God, which strangely 
fulfils and yet contradicts the divine judgment, points to the 
incompleteness of all historic good, the corruption of evil in/ 
all historic achievements and the incompleteness of every | 
historic system of meaning without the eternal mercy which 
knows how to destroy and transmute evil by taking it into 
itself. 

The Christian doctrine of the Atonement is therefore not 
some incomprehensible remnant of superstition, nor yet a 
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oompletely inoompiDlieiisible article of faith. It is, iiideed, 
OB the other side of human wisdom, in the sense that it is 
not comprehensible to a wisdom which looks at the world 
with confidmit eyes, certain that all its mysteries can be 
fathomed by the human mind. Yet it is the beginning of 
wisdom in the sense that it contains symbolically all that the 
Christian faith maintains about what man ought to do and 
what he cannot do, about his obligations and final incapacity 
to fulfil them, about the importance of decisions and achieve' 
ments in history and about their final insignificance. 



CHAPTER Vm 


HAVING, AND NOT HAVING, 

THE TRUTH 

I F the Christian conception of grace be true then all 
history remains an '' interim ” between the disclosure and 
the fulfilment of its meaning. This interim is charac- 
terized by positive corruptions, as well as by partial realiza- 
tions and approximations of the meaning of life. Redemp- 
tion does not guarantee elimination of the sinful corruptions, 
which are in fact increased whenever the redeemed claim to 
be completely emancipated from them. But the taint of sin 
upon all historical achievements does not destroy the possi- 
bility of such achievements nor the obligation to realize 
truth and goodness in history. The fulfilments of meaning 
in history will be the more untainted in fact, if purity is not 
prematurely claimed for them. All historical activities 
stand under the paradox of grace. 

These activities may be roughly placed into two general 
categories : the quest for the truth and the achievement of 
just and brotherly relations with our fellowmen. These two 
categories comprise the cultural and the socio-moral prob- 
lems of history. It will be well to study each of these forms 
of historical activity in turn to see how the paradox of our 
having, and yet not having, either truth or justice in history 
conforms to the facts ; and how our understanding of the 
paradox influences, or may influence, our actions. 

n 

THB FBOBLEH OX THB TBtTTH 

The ideal possibilities and the sinful realities in the realm 
of culture have been previously discussed.^ We knotr that 

» Of. voi. I, ch. m 
m 
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the freedom of the human spirit over the flux of nature and 
history makes it impossible to accept mt truth as iht truth. 
The capacity for rational self-transcendence opens up con- 
stantly new and higher points of vantage for judging our 
finite perspectives in the light of a more inclusive truth. 
On the other hand our involvement in natural and historical 
flux sets final limits upon our quest for the truth and insures 
the partial and particular character of even the highest 
cultural vantage point. This human culture is under the 
tension of finiteness and freedom, of the limited and the 
unlimited. 

Two complioatiDg factors must be added to this tension : 
since human personality is an organic unity of its vital and 
rational capacities, rational apprehensions are subject not 
merely to the limits of a finite mind but to the play of 
passion and interest which human vitalities introduce into 
the process. Knowledge of the truth is thus invariably 
tainted with an idealogical ” taint of interest, which 
makes our apprehension of truth something less than 
knowledge of truth and reduces it to our truth. The 
cultural quest is furthermore confused by the premature 
claims of finality which men invariably make for their 
finite perspectives. This pretension is the sinful element in 
culture. It includes not merely the effort to deny the 
finiteness of our perspectives but to hide and obscure the 
taint of interest and passion in our knowledge. This pride 
is the real force of “ ideology Without it the partial 
character of all human knowledge would be harmless and 
would encourage men to invite the supplementation and 
completion of their incomplete knowledge from other partial 
perspectives. In so far as sin has not, and cannot, destroy 
the rational capacities of men or reduce them to a state of 
total depravity, such supplementation is a continuing 
factor in the cultural process. 

The denial of the finiteness of our knowledge and the 
false claim of finality is always partly the ignorance of our 
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ignorance. It is a failure in onr capacity for self-taransoen- 
denoe. But since this capacity belongs to man’s native 
endowment, the sinful claim of fhiality is alwa3rB partly a 
conscious or semi-conscious effort to obscure the partial and 
interested character of our knowledge of the truth. We 
are not merely ignorant of our iterance but we ** hold the 
truth in unrighteousness 

The Christian answer to this problem is the apprehension 
of the truth “ in Christ This is a truth about life and 
history which fulfils what is valid and negates what is sinful 
in our knowledge of the truth. It fulfils what is valid, 
because man’s self-transcendence enables him to hope for 
and desire the disclosure of a meaning which has a centre and 
source beyond himself. It negates what is sinful because it 
disappoints that element in all human hopes and expecta- 
tions, which seeks to complete the meaning of life around 
the self, individual or collective, as the inadequate centre 
of the realm of meaning. Thus the true Christ is both 
expected and rejected. When the logos is made flesh it is 
the light that '' shineth in darkness and the darkness appre- 
hended it not ”. ^ Yet it is possible to accept this truth 
despite, and because of, its ccrntradiction of aU sinful truth. 
By such acceptance the believer is lifted in principle above 
the egoistic corruptions of the truth in history : “ as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God ”. * 

We have already considered the difference between this 
Christian conception of the logos who is revealed in history 
and overcomes the darkness of the lie in history (“the 
light shineth in darkness ”) and the logos doctrines, particu- 
larly of classical culture, according to which the truth is 
achieved by the emancipation of the logos in man fix)m the 
conditions of finiteness in history. 

At this point it is necessary to set the Biblical doctrine in 
contrast to two alternative doctrines which have emerged on 

* John I, 1, 6-a. (Bov. «d.) * John i, 12. (Rav. ed.) 
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ioil And ground of the CtoMm interpretatibn of life. 
Tbe daasioal logos doctrine is an alternative to the Biblical 
doc^dne only in those forms of Christian mysticism in which 
the eternal and divine element in man is abstracted from the 
conditions of finiteness in history. The more potent modem 
alternatives are subtly compounded with the Christian 
interpretation of the problem of truth. According to the 
one, truth is established not only in principle but in fact in 
the heart of those who have accepted Christ. They are no 
longer sinners in their apprehension of the truth. Accord* 
ing to the other, more and more perfect tmth is apprehended 
by the cumulative processes of culture in history. The 
first alternative is quite obviously the Catholic version of 

sanctification ” in the realm of culture, though one must 
hasten to add that it is fairly defined as '' Catholic only if 
it is understood that the pretension of achieving the truth 
without sinful corruption in history is not limited to the 
institution in which it has been most precisely defined. 
It is a perennial error in all forms of Christianity. 

The second alternative is also obviously the “Renais- 
sance ” version of the answer to the cultural problem. 
Classical and Christian concepts are combined in it. It is a 
logos doctrine which has been changed by historical con- 
sciousness. The logos is no longer purified by emancipation 
from history. It is purified by the process of history itself. 
History is, in fact, the record of the gradual emergence and 
purification of the logos. Hegelianism is, in a sense, the 
most perfect statement of this “ Renaissance ** solution of 
the problem of the truth in history, though there are natura- 
listic versions of the cumulation of wisdom and truth in 
history which are also expressions of it, despite their rejec- 
tion of “idealism 

If we set these alternatives in contrast to the “ Biblical “ 
doctrine it must be understood that the term “ Biblical ” is 
meant to embrace the explication of the Biblical paradox of 
grace in Christian history particularly in the Reformation. 
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Clmstiazi history k filled not only with all kinds of preten* 
sions that Christians stand completely beyond the egoistic 
corruption of the truth ; it also contains, partly as reaction 
to these pretensions, forms of awareness, in varying degrees 
of explicitness, that “ redemption ” in the realm of culture 
and truth is a having and a not-having of the truth ; and 
that the pretension of having it leads to a new lie. This 
is the paradox of grace applied to the truth. The truth 
as it is contained in the Christian revelation, includes the 
recognition that it is neither possible for man to know the 
truth fully nor to avoid the error of pretending that he does. 
It is recognized that “ grace always remains in partial 
contradiction to “ nature ”, and is not merely its fulfilment. 

The very apprehension of tins paradox is itself an exjares- 
sion of the twofold aspect of grace. It is a thought beyond 
all human thought and can affect thinking only indirectly. 
For it is not possible to remain fully conscious of the egoistic 
corruption in the truth, while we seek to establish and 
advance it in our thought and action. But it is possible in 
moments of prayerful transcendence over the sphere of 
interested thought and action to be conscious of the cor- 
ruption ; and it is also possible to carry this insight into our 
interested thoughts and actions so that it creates some sense 
of pity and forgiveness for those who contend against our 
truth and oppose our action. But ''grace” enters and 
purifies our thought and action fuUy only if the contradic- 
tion between it and " nature ” (in this case corrupted truth) 
is understood. Here lies the secret of forgiveness. Mercy 
to the foe is possible only to those who know themselves to 
be sinners. 1 

^ Fcofeesor Tillich’s aikal 3 r 8 is of this problom, to which 1 am greatly 
indebted, arrivee at a formal transcendence over the ambiguity of all his- 
torioal truth by the following logic : “ The doctrine of the character of 
knowledge as a decision, like everything that makes truth relative, dicite 
the objection that this doctrine makes itself relative and thus refutes 
itself. . . . What is true, however, of all knowledge cannot be true of 
the knowledge of knowledge, otherwise it would cease to have universal 
significance. On the other hand, if an exception is admitted, th^ for one 

Q 
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the saine tmeadness, which prompts pity and for* 
giveness towards the protagonist of an opposing “ truth ”, 
must also incite the soul to the most diligent possible 
purification of the truth which it holds and by which it acts. 
Thus the twofold aspects of grace, defined traditionally as 
“sanctification” and “justification”, are no more in 
contradiction to each other in the field of culture, and in the 
search for truth, than in any other field. 

If this approach to the problem of truth be defined as 
BibMoal, and the Biblical paradox of grace be comprehended 

bit of reality the equivocal character of being is broken; ... Is that 
pofsible ? It would be impossible if the removal of the ambiguity of 
esdstenoe were to occur at any place in existence. Whatever stands in the 
context of knowledge is subject to the ambiguity of knowledge. There- 
fore such a proposition must be removed from the context of knowledge. 
... It must be the expr^ion of the relation of knowledge to the Uncon- 
ditioned. . . . The judgment that is removed from ambiguity . . . can 
be only the fundamental judgment of the relationship of the Unconditioned 
and Conditioned. . . . content of this judgment is just this — that 
our subjective thinking never can reach the unconditioned Truth. . . . 
This judgment is plainly the absolute judgment which is independent of 
all its forms of expression, even of the one by which it is expressed here. 
It is the judgment which constitutes truth as truth.” Paul Tillich, 
The Inksrpretation of History ^ pp. 169, 170. 

Professor Tillich’s analysis of the thought which transcends all con- 
ditioned and finite thought, and proves its transcendence by its realization 
of the finiteness of thought, is a predise formulation of the ultimate self- 
tranaoendeace of the human spirit, revealed in its capacity to imderstand 
its own finitenesB. It is a philosophical formulation of this reaUty, and 
therefore deals with the problem of finiteness and not of sin. Sin is the 
refusal to admit finiteness. This refusal is sinful precisely because spirit 
has the capacity to recognize its finiteness. But when it refuses to do so 
its sinful self-glorification must be broken by the power of “ grace ”. 

What Professor Tillich describee could therefore be equated with what 
I have defined at another point (Vol. I, Ch. X) as ” perfection before the 
fall ”, the perfection which hovers as possibility but not as actuality over 
all action. If this possibility is realized at all, it belongs to the realm of 
** grace ” and cannot be merely ascribed to the native endowment of 
spirit : that is its capacity for self -transcendence. Without such a capacity 
there would indeed be no ” point of contact ” for ” grace ”, that is, without 
a shattering of the false sense of self -sufiicienGy and universality of spirit, the 
effort would be made (as it is made in idealistic philosophy) to extend the 
pinnacle of self -transcendence in the human spirit untfi it becomes universal 
spkit, that is God. 

This is why the real ” dialectic ” of the Conditioned and the Unoondi- 
tkmed in human culture is taken seriously in principle only in the Christian 
lahh. 
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in the light of Christian history which oulminated in the 
Befonnation, it is necessary to odd immediately that no 
claim is made for the success of the Reformation, as a 
particular historical movement, in dealing with the problem 
of truth and culture. The test of how well this paradox of 
the gospel is comprehended, and how genuinely it has 
entered into human experience, is the attitude of Christians 
towards those who differ fix)m themselves in convictions 
which seem vital to each. The test, in other words, is to be 
found in the issue of toleration. To meet the test it is 
necessary not merely to maintain a tolerant attitude towards 
those who hold beliefs other than our own. The test is 
twofold and includes both the ability to hold vital convic- 
tions which lead to action ; and also the capacity to preserve 
the spirit of forgiveness towards those who offend us by 
holding to convictions which seem untrue to us. Judged by 
that standard, the Reformation has little advantage over 
other versions of the Christian faith. Futhermore we must 
admit that Christian history in general has frequently 
generated fanaticisms as grievous as the idolatries of other 
cultures. 

The history of Christianity proves that such grace as is 
manifested in Christian life does not lift men above the 
finiteness of the mind ; nor yet save them firom the sin 
of claiming to have transcended it. The divisions in the 
church, caused by geographic and climatic conditions, by 
class distinctions and economic circumstances, by national 
and racial particularities and by historical qualifications of 
every kind, are proof of the continued finiteness of those who 
live by grace. ^ The fanatic fury of religious controversies, 
the hatred engendered in theological disputes, the bitterness 
of ecclesiastical rivalries and the pretentious claims of 
ecclesiastical dominion all reveal the continued power of 
sin in the life of the '' redeemed ; and the use which sin 
makes of the pretension of holiness. 

^ Of. H. R. Niehlihr, The Sooiai Swress 
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It is in &ot not snrprismg that the enemies of Christianity 
should fiequently regard it as the tool of inordinate historicid 
elaims and pretmmonsi rathmr than as a religion in whioh 
all such pretensions are broken in principle, and should sigh 
and hope ifor the destruction of religion as the only way of 
emancipating mankind from fanaticism. The enemies of 
religion do not, of course, undmstand that they are dealing 
with a more fundamental problem than anjrthing created 
by this or that religion ; that it is the problem of the relative 
and the absolute in history ; that the problem is solved by 
Christian faith ** in principle ” ; that Christian faith may 
aggravate the,problem if it claims more than that ; but that 
alternative solutions, as they are evolved in secular culture, 
present us either with the abyss of scepticism or with new 
fanaticisms. 


m 
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If we apply the test of toleration to the various versions 
of the Christian faith, in order to determine how closely they 
approximate to the wisdom of the gospel, we meet with some 
obvious results and with others which will seem surprising 
until they are more fully explored. The foregone conclusion 
is that the Catholic version of the Christian faith is intolerant 
in principle. This is not surprising because the Catholic 
idea of sanctification in regard to the problem of truth is 
consistent with its general theories of grace. The more 
surprising result of such an historical investigation is that 
Beformation theology has not, in fact, brought forth fruits 
of the contrite spirit and the broken heart in the field of 
intellectual controversy which would be consonant with its 
theory of grace and its doctrine of justification. The 
reason for this frilure has been partially anticipated in our 
general survey but must be considered in the light of the 
test of toleration. The chief source of toleration in modem 
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history has been in the various foroes of the Benaissanoe 
movement, both sectarian and secular. But it is necessary 
to inquire whether the tolerant attitude of the ** liberal ** 
spirit meets both, or only one, of the two aspects of the test 
of toleration. Does it also maintain a vital and organic 
relation between thought and action while it achieves for- 
bearance of contrary and contradictory views and opinions ^ 

1. Catholicism and Toleration 

Catholicism is impelled by its whole history and by its 
peculiar doctrine of grace to claim unconditioned pos- 
session of the truth. In this claim in the realm of culture 
it obviously destroys the Biblical paradox of grace. It 
pretends to have as a simple possession, what cannot be so 
possessed. It may vary its attitude slightly towards other 
versions of the Christian faith &om time to time, but it is 
completely consistent and unyielding in its conviction that 
it alone possesses the truth and the whole truth. 

One of the ablest exponents of Augustinian thought in 
contemporary Catholicism, Erich Przywara, writes about 
the Inquisition : “ The Dominican order had become, willy- 
nilly, the servants of the Inquisition, not on account of a 
sort of fanaticism (the great Dominicans were all men of 
child-like humility and even tender sensitiveness) but on 
account of an utter abandonment of all individualism to the 
service of the everlasting truth. . . . Cod is just ihe Truth 
(a genuine Augustinian phrase) and so service to the Truth 
is service to God. . . . The Dominican type regards itself as 
entrusted by an inscrutable providence with the sacred 
guardianship of the one Truth in the midst of the world. 
It is of the tjrpe which stands in the world . . . but yet 
while in the world it stands there with the single task of 
subjecting the world ... to the dominion of this one ever- 
lasting truth. Truth remote ficom all fluctuations due to 
individuality and existence.” ^ The difficulty with thus 
^ Erioh Pnywum, Fotoriisy, p. 106. 
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dsseaiiallj Ugh-misded justifioation of the Inqmsition Is 
that it does not understand that the one everlasting truth 
of the gospel contains the insight that mere men cannot 
have this truth “ remote from all fluctuations due to indi- 
viduality and existence”. This error is the root of all 
InquisitionB. 

Catholics may indeed be indiyidually humble and contrite, 
as Przywara avers ; and may therefore compare favourably 
with Protestant individualists who have a fanatic zeal for 
their own individual interpretation of truth. But Catholi- 
cism is collectively and officially intolerant. Its intolerance 
expresses itself not only in blindness towards possible facets 
of truth contained in other than its own interpretations of 
the truth ; but also in efforts to suppress the profession of 
other religions, including the profession of other versions of 
the Christian religion. 

The Jesuit protagonist of intolerance in Elizabethan 
England, Eobert Parsons, deflned the logic of the Catholic 
position with rigorous consistency : ‘‘ If every man which 
hath any religion and is resolved therein must needs suppose 
tins only truth to be in his own religion, then it followeth 
necessarily that he must likewise persuade himself that all 
religions beside his own are false and erroneous ; and con- 
sequently all assemblies, conventicles, and public acts of the 
same are wicked and dishonourable to God.” Parsons 
carried this logic to the point of asserting that even if the 
other religions were really true, “ yet would I be condemned 
for going among them, for that in my sight and judgment 
and conscience, by which only I must be judged, they must 
need seem enemies to God.” ^ 

The CathoHo doctrine, which forces the church tp seek for 
the monopoly of the public profession of religion in a state, 
is officially defined in the encyclical Immortah Dei of Pope 

1 Quoted by W. K. Jordan, The Development of BeUgioue Toleration 
ffi Mngkmd, Vol. I, p. 890. Jordan’s great work is invaluable lor students 
td this problem. 
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Leo XIII : *' Since no one is allowed to be remiss in the 
service due to Ood, and since the chief duty of all men is 
to cling to religion in both its teaching and practice . , » 
not such religion as they may have preference for but the 
religion which God enjoins, and which certain and most 
clear marks show to be the only true religion ... it is a 
public crime to act as if there were no God. So too it is a 
sin in the state not to have care of religion ... or out of 
the many forms of religion to adopt that one which chimes 
in with the fancy, for we are bound absolutely to worship 
God in that way which He has shown to be His will.” 
A modem Catholic theologian, commenting on these 
official words, imderscores them as foUows : If the state 
is under moral compulsion to profess and promote religion 
it is obviously obliged to promote and profess only the 
religion that is true ; for no individual, no group of indi* 
viduals, no society, no State is justified in supporting error 
or in according to error the same recognition as to truth.” ^ 

The simple distinction between ** truth ” and “ error ”, 
consonant with similar simple distinctions in Catholic 
teachings between justice ” and injustice ”, is a con- 
venient tool of the terrible and pathetic illusion that ** our ” 

^ John A Ryan and Francis J, Boland, CcUhoUe Prineiplet of PoUtko, 
p. 814. '^he authors admit that this position is “ intolerant but not there* 
fore unreasonable For ** error has not the same rights as the truth." 
They odl attention to the fact that the official position lequirSs the sup- 
pression of other religions only if the nation is Catholio by an overwhelining 
majority and that therefore, " Its practical realisation is so remote ia 
time and in probability that no practical man will let it disturb his equa* 
' nimity." They warn Catholics in non.Catholio nations against denying 
this doctrine for the sake of averting animus against the church ; for 
they believe that, “ the majority of our fellow oitisens will be sufficient^ 
honourable to respect our devotion to the truth and sufficiently realistio 
to see that the danger of religious intolerance towards non-Catholios in 
the United States is so improbable and so far in Uie future that it should 
not occupy their time and attention." Ibid,, p. 821. 

This curious and pathetic logic implies an admission that the intoleranoa 
to which the church is forced by its presuppositions is really dangerous to 
both civil peace and civil liberty. Non.Oatholics are consoled with the 
assurance that religious diversity, once established historically, will prevent 
the church from putting its theory into practice. 
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tmik must laae every iiistrument of coercion, as well 
persnasioii, to destroy and suppress the falsehood ” of m 
opposing belief. For the distinction ignores the ambignohs 
character of all knowledge in history and obscures the 
residual error in even the purest truth, and the saving truth 
in even the most obvious error. It supports Catholicism in 
its fury against the enemies of God ** and the “ enemies of 
Christ The church does not understand that rebelHons 
and revolutions against its authority may be prompted not 
by hatred of God or Christ, but by resentment against the 
unjustified use of Christ as a ** cover for the historical 
relativities of culture and civilization in which it happens 
to be involved.! It is not the Christ but “ my ” Christ who 
arouses this fury. 

The Greek Orthodox version of this Catholic error differs 
slightly &om the Roman one. The difference is in the more 
mystical conception of grace ” which, in Eastern thought 
is regarded as the triumph of eternity over time and finite- 
ness. Thus an Orthodox theologian defines the uncon- 
ditioned truth possessed by the church as the achievement 
of the eternal in time : “ The Catholic nature of the church 
is seen most vividly in the fact,” he writes, “ that the experi- 
ence of the church belongs to all times. In the life and 

^ The Pastoral of the Spanish Bishops during the Spanish Civil War 
{published September 1937) contains a vivid expression of this Catholic 
illusion. The Bishops described the hatred of the church among the 
oommtinists as follows : “ The hatred against Jesus Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin reached paroxysms ... in the vile literature of the red trenches, 
ridiculing the divine mysteries, in repeated profanations of the Sacred 
Host we can glimpse the hatred of hell incarnated in our poor communists. 

. . . ‘ 1 have sworn to be revenged on you,’ said one [soldier] to our Lord, 
enclosed in the tabernacle, and aiming at Him with a pistol, he fired at Him 
saying : * Surrender to the reds. Surrender to Marxism.’ ” 

The identification of Christ with the “ Sacred Host ” on the altar is the 
perfect fruit of the Catholic error. The host on the altar is an historically 
conditioned symbol of the ultimate sanctity. All historical symbols con- 
tain the taint of profanation ; for they insinuate the partial and particular 
values of my ” civilization, culture, and values into the sphere of abso- 
lute sanctity. The profanation of the sacred by the enemy against which 
we complain is therefore always, at least partly, a protest against our own 
profanation of the sacred. 
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exifttmioe of the ohuroh time is myiterioudy oreroome and 
mastered. Time so to speak stands still. It stands still 
because of the power of grace which gathers togedier in 
catholic unity of life that which has become separated by 
walls built by the course of time.” ^ 

Anglo-Catholicism has been saved, by the lack of such 
actual historical universality as the Roman church can 
boast, from making as consistent pretensions as the Roman 
church. But it has the same difficulty in recognizing the 
contingent and sinful elements in the truth which the church 
possesses. Due to this error it has introduced confusion 
into the oecumenical movement of the non-Roman churches 
by insisting that the basis of oecumenical unity must include 
both a common faith and a common '' order ”. But the 

order ” of a church, its rites and its policy, belong clearly 
to the realm of the historically contingent. Failure to 
recognize this fact naturally leads the Catholic wing of the 
non-Roman churches to insist that its order is the only 
possible one for an oecumenical church. The logic of this 
sinful spiritual imperialism conforms to the logic of sin 
generally. It is the unconscious ignorance, and the 
conscious denial, of the hniteness of its own perspective. 
Anglo-Catholicism is not alone in displaying this sin, but it 
has been particularly blind to the finite perspectives in the 
realm of ” grace ” and therefore especially prone to refute 
its sanctificationist interpretations of the Church by its own 
actions. 2 

^ Rev. G. V. Flomvsky, quoted by J. H. Oldham in the symposium : 
TAe Church of Ood : An Angh-Riunan Sjfmposium, p. 02. 

* The pathos of this whole problem is most vividly portrayed in efforts 
to make the sacrament of the Lord's Supper into a genuine sym^l of 
the unity of the church, above and beyond all distinctions and relativities 
which divide it. Any insistence that this sacrament must be ad minis tered 
according to a particular “ order ’* inevitably leads either to new di^lay 
of the division of the church, by preventing the common observance of 
the sacrament ; or to a new display of imperialism, by forcing Quistii^ 
of different persuasion to accept one order of administration as the price 
of unity. Ae Scriptural obse^ation : “ There are differences of admin » 
istrations, but the same Lord ; and there are diversities of operations, 
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2. The Beformation and Toleration 

We have maintained that the Reformation doctrine of 
justification by faith ’’ in its relation to the doctrine of 
sanctification represents the final recognition within the 
Christian faith of the twofold aspect of grace in Biblical 
religion. Logically the paradox of grace, that it is a having 
and not having, applies to the realm of culture and truth 
with the same validity as to any other realm of life. But 
the Reformation failed to apply it to this realm. Its fanati- 
cisms disturbed the peace of both the church and civil 
society no less than did Catholic intolerance. In its treat- 
ment of those who differed fix)m its interpretation of the 
Gospel it was singularly barren of the fhiits meet for 
repentance,” of the humility which betrays the “ broken 
spirit and the contrite heart It gave little indication of 
any consciousness that error might be mixed with the truth 
which it possessed ; though the truth which it possessed 
contained the recognition of this very paradox. ^ 

Martin Luther had some misgivings about the use of the 
death penalty for heretics as late as 1526 and declared ; 
“ I can in no wise admit that false teachers ought to be put 


but it is the same God which worketh all in all (i Cor. xn, 5-6) is clearly 
not heeded. 

It znay be observed that this sMrament can never become the effective 
symbol of the unity of the church if its original eschatological motif does 
not receive new emphasis. “ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup» ye do show forth the Lord’s death, till he come.” (i Cor. xi, 20.) 
This eschatological emphasis in the sacrament is a true expression of the 
eschatological character of the church. It does not have the unity in 
fact which it desires in principle. The divisions of history and the chasms 
of nature and sin leave their mark upon it. It cannot overcome them 
completely in fact ; but it wotdd overcome them more completely than it 
does if it would recognise its inability to overcome them more contritely. 
It would thus live in memory (*’ This do in remembrance of me ”) and in 
hope till he come ”). Such memory and such hope would not leave the 
present unaffected. The church could have the more of grace, if it admitted 
ti^t the truth was subject to the paradox of having and not having. 

^ Professor TiUioh has expressed this failure in the significant phrase 
that it n^er submitted the doctrine of justification by faith to the ex- 
perience of justification by faith. 
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to death. It is sufficient to banish them.’* But only a year 
later the lust of battle against the Anabaptists had dissipated 
these Scruples and he was urging the use of the sword to 
suppress them. In dealing with both the m3^c and the 
radical-apocalyptic forms of sectarianism, Luther and 
Calvin were equally pitiless ; and the Swiss reformer 
Zwingli had a similar attitude towards them. Calvin, 
writing to the Duke of Somerset (Protector during Edward 
Vi’s minority), demanded the suppression of heresy by the 
civil arm : '' There are two kinds of rebels who have arisen 
against the king,” he declared. “The one is a ffinatical 
sort of people who under the colour of the gospel would put 
everything to confusion. The other are those who persist 
in the superstitions of the papal Antichrist. Both alike 
deserve to be repressed by the sword, which is committed 
to you, since they not only attack the King but strive with 
God, who has placed him on his throne.” 

In the long history of religious controversy in England 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Cromwell, Presbyteri- 
anism pursued a policy very similar to that of Catholicism. 
It pled for liberty of conscience when it was itself in 
danger of persecution ; and threatened all other denomi- 
nations with suppression when it had the authority to do so. 
A contemporary Anglican critic of Presbyterianism charged 
that, “ these men cried out for liberty of conscience' and 
boasted that the oppression which was levied against them 
was the hallmark of their own sainthood. But directly they 
gained even partial authority, they instantly renounced 
their former tenderness of conscience and accomplished the 
destruction of the church with every instrument that a 
persecuting zeal could recommend.” ^ 

An impartial historian summarizes the position of both 
Catholics and Puritans in thiji long religious controversy : 
“ It has been said that Puritans and Catholics were con- 
tending for liberty of conscience. To put it so seems mis- 

^ Quoted by Jordan, op» oii., Vol. 11, ,p. 365. , 
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leadiQg, if not altc^ijiar untirae. Iliey were oontending 
for tb^ libeiri^j of their own consciences, not for those of 
other people. . . . What they both claimed was freedom 
to dominate. So far as they were concerned it was 
merely an accident in the vast process of things that their 
efforts to free themselwes helped to enlarge human 
freedom.” ^ 

The intolerance of theologians of the orthodox Reforma- 
tion was the more reprehensible because the sectaries, against 
which their fanaticism was particularly directed, empha- 
sized the very truths which supplemented the insights of 
the Reformation. While it would be wrong to give a purely 
economic interpretation of the differences between the 
Reformation and sectarianism, it cannot be denied that the 
theological differences were partly occasioned by, and the 
expressions of, social and economic conflicts. Sectarianism 
was on the whole the religion of the poor ; and their 
insistence that religious ideals were socially relevant was 
occasioned by the pressure of their economic and social 
disabilities. Meanwhile the orthodox Reformation fre- 
quently became the religious screen for higher middle class 
economic interests, as generally as Catholicism was involved 
politically and economically with the older feudal classes. 
The mixture of theological and economic perspectives, 
which theologians are prone to deny and which economic 
determinists emphasize to the point of making religion a 
mere tool of economic interest, is one aspect of historical 
reality which refutes the pretensions of pure idealists, 
whether religious or secular. Even the most abstract 
theological controversy, as also the seemingly most objective 
scientific debate, is never &ee of accents which interest and 
passion have insinuated into the struggle. These interests 
are, it must be observed, much more complex and never as 
purely economic as Marxism assumes. 

^ «r. W. Alien, A Hi$tory of Thought in the Sixteenth Century, 

p. 200. 
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If the Beformaticm had ob^rved the debates and oonjBiote 
in which it was involFed in the light of its own idtunate 
insights into the imperfect character of all human ambitions 
and aohierements, it could hare used contemporaty experi- 
ence to validate its doctrines and to mitigate the futy with 
which it supported them. 

Perhaps it is idle to search for particular causes of the 
failure of the Reformation to do this ; for we have previously 
noted that sinful pride is able to use as intruments the very 
doctrines which are intended in principle to overcome it. 
Yet it is necessary to look for particular causes of this failure ; 
because there were other spiritual movements, both secular 
and religious, which did, in fact, approach a tolerance con- 
sonant with the Christian spirit of forgiveness, though they 
possessed less searching doctrinal insights into the con- 
tingencies of history and the sinful corruptions of culture 
than the Reformation. 

Undoubtedly one cause of the failure of the Reformation in 
the field of culture was that its Bibliolatry implied sancti- 
ficationist ” principles in the realm of culture and truth, 
despite its generally more paradoxical conception of grace. 
Thomas Hobbes was one, among many, critics of the church, 
who observed this effect of the Reformation ; “ After the 
Bible was translated into English ”, he wrote, “ every man, 
nay, every boy and wench that could read English, thought 
they spoke with God Almighty . . . and eveiy man became 
a judge of religion, and an interpreter of the scriptures to 
himself.” ^ The certain conviction of the faithful that the 
Bible gave them the final truth, transcending all finite per- 
spectives and all sinful corruptions, thus contributed to 
individual spiritual arrogance, no less intolerable than the 
collective arrogance of the older church. This pride 
expressed itself despite the fact that contrary interpreta- 
tions of scripture, against which the anx^anoe was directed, 
contradicted the pretension of an absolutely valid interpre- 
^ Thomas Hobbes, Works, VI, 190 . 
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lAtioE. For tibey proi^ that mon interpreted Seriptiire 
varionsly, according to the Tadety of social and historical 
perspectives from which they severally approached it. 

Though Eeformation Bibliolatry (to which, as we have 
previously observed, Calvinism was more prone than 
Lutheranism) is thus one explanation of the fanaticism of 
the Beformers and their disciples, it is an explanation which 
must itself be explained. 

Perhaps it was possible for the Reformation to take this 
simple jump out of the relativities and ambiguities of 
history, because it did not labour with sufficient earnestness 
and seriousness on those ultimate problems of human cul- 
ture, where both the possibilities and the limits of human 
wisdom are discovered and defined. When this is done the 
gospel truth, which both negates and fulfils human wisdom, 
cannot be claimed as a simple possession. For men are 
persuaded to the contrite recognition that their effort to 
explicate this truth by human wisdom (which is the task of 
theology) is subject to historical contingencies, influenced by 
egoistic passions, corrupted by sinful pretensions and is, in 
short, under the same judgment as philosophy. 

Theology may differ from philosophy in that it has broken 
with the principle of self-centredness in culture “ in prin- 
ciple It has done so in principle because it recognizes 
that the “ world by its wisdom knew not God ” ; that it is 
not possible to complete the structure of meaning from any 
particular human perspective, or with any finite value as 
the centre and source of meaning. But the ^hole history 
of theology proves that this “ in principle does not mean 
“ in fact When the truth which transcends all partial 
and particular perspectives is made relevant to the truths of 
history and culture (a task which theology must perform 
despite its perils) these applications are subject to the same 
contingent elements which the history of philosophy reveals. 
Luther’s contemptuous attitude towards philosophy is 
therefore without justification ; more particularly because 
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in practice philosophy sometimes achieves a gxeater spirit 
of humility than theology. It is saved from hyhris by its 
lack of any quick means of escape from the obvious limita* 
tions of all human knowing. It has no Jacob’s ladder upon 
which the angels of grace rightly ascend and descend, but 
which is used falsely when the theological Jacob imagines it 
an instrument for climbing into heaven.^ 

In short, the intolerance of the Reformation is the con- 
sequence of a violation of its own doctrinal position. Its 
doctrine of justification by faith presupposed the imperfec- 
tion of the redeemed. Logically this includes the imperfec- 
tion of “ redeemed ” knowledge and wisdom. Its intolerant 
fanaticism sprang from its failure to apply this insight to the 
cultural problem so that it would mitigate the spiritual 
pride of man. Its actions thus proved its theory to be 
correct ; but they also revealed it to be ineffective. It is a 
theory which must not only be apprehended by the mind 
but which must enter into the heart and break its pride. 
The authority of the Bible was used to break the proud 
authority of the church; whereupon the Bible became 
another instrument of human pride. The secularists may 
be pardoned if, as they watch this curious drama, they cry 
“ a plague o’ both your houses ” ; and if they come to the 
conclusion that all ladders to heaven are dangerous It 
must be observed, however, that these ladders cannot be 
disavowed so simply as the secularists imagine. Pride may 
ascend the ladder which was meant for the descent of grace ; 
but that is a peril which inheres in the whole human cultural 
enterprise. The secularists end by building ladders of their 
own ; or they waUow in a nihilistic culture which has no 
vantage point from which “ my ” truth can be distinguished 
from “ the ” truth. 


^ 0/. Genesis xxvin, 12. 
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The toleration, whether in religion® or in socio-economic 
disputes, which had made life sufferable amidst the cultural 
and social complexities of the modem world, and which 
enabled modem society to achieve a measure of domestic 
tranquillity without paying the price of tyrannical sup- 
pression*, is obviously the fruit, primarily, of the movement 
which we have defined broadly as *' Renaissance The 
heroes of science, who defied religious authority and re- 
opened prematurely solved problems, stood in that tradition. 
The Renaissance generated a wholesome attitude of scepti- 
cism which made for sanity wherever human pride had 
exceeded the limits of human certainty. The achievement 
of toleration in modem culture is sometimes regarded as 
due to the destruction of religious fanaticism through the 
destmetion of religion itself. ^ In so far as this is the case 
modem culture solves the problems of toleration only when 
the conflicts were explicitly religious ; and offers no antidote 
for the implicitly religious fanaticism generated in ostensibly 
secular political and social movements. 

It must be observed, however, that sectarian Protestan- 
tism, which is, as we have previously noted, intimately 
related to Renaissance spirituality, also made very sub- 
stantial contributions to the spirit of liberty and toleration. 

The rationalist-humanist wing of the Renaissance made its 
contributions to toleration by challenging particular pre- 
judices with the supposed universalities of reason ; and by 
dissolving the false universalities of dogmatic religion by the 
force of empirical observations, proving the wide variety 
and relativity of all historical forms of culture. The two 
strategies frequently operated side by side and receive 
varying degrees of emphasis in the typical champions of 

^ Af for instanoo in W. E. H. Leoky's Tht RUt cmd 0/ 

Spirit cjf BaUonaUam in Europe, lAoky regards the rdigious doctrine of 

esEciushre salvation as the primary, if not sole, cause of the itpirit of 
persecution: and ** rationalism as its sole cure. 
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toleration in Eenaissance humanism. Bruno leans to the 
one, Montaigne to the other mode of attack ; Descartes to 
the first and Locke and Voltaire to the second. 

Sectarian Christianity meanwhile challenged Christian 
fanaticism from within the presuppositions of Christian 
faith. Its mystic certainties transcended the historically 
conditioned certainties of dogmatic faith. Its individualism 
challenged the orthodox passion for religious uniformity ; 
and its social radicalism set the absolute ethical demands 
of the gospel against the social compromises which religious 
authority had prematurely sanctioned. Hans Denck, the 
father of Eeformation pietism, in whose thought are the germs 
of both mystic-pietistic and radical-apocalyptic sectarianism, 
was a champion of toleration, as was also Schwenkfeld.* 

While the Independents and the Levellers were the 
particular champions of toleration among seventeenth- 
century English sects, all the English sects made some 
contribution to the ideals of Hberty. Lilbume and Walwyn, 
Winstanley and Roger Williams, these and many lesser 
known champions of liberty, are equally or more important 
in the history of English toleration, than the champions of 
liberty on the humanist side of the Renaissance. 

The most distinguished of all champions of toleration, 
John Milton, combines Renaissance humanism and sectarian 
Christianity in a remarkable synthesis. Less profoundly 
Thomas Jefierson also achieved this synthesis, though the 
rationalist element in his thought is more pronounced and 
the Christian content more minimal. 2 

^ Benok’s last words before death were : “ Qod is my witness that I 
desire things to go well with me only for the sake of one sect : the com* 
munion of saints, let be where it will.** 

* In English history the only important group which does not conform 
to these two general categories was the Cambridge Platonists with the 
moderate Anglican champions of toleration, particularly W. Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor. The latter’s Liberty of Prophesying is a classio 
on the subject. These Anglicans combine Renaissance insights with 
more orthodox rather than seotarian*Christian conceptions. Thomas 
More is an earlier exponent of the same general viewpoint. 

B 
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SeotQiianifim was Dot, of ootir8e» muveisaUy tolerant 
It had its owB souiw of fanatic fiiry. Its simple perfeo* 
tionism made it blind to the inevitability of the oompromises 
in which it saw its opponents involved. It therefore poured 
the fury of its self-righteous scorn upon them without 
recognizing that their oompromises were but the obverse 
side of responsibilities, which the perfectionists had simply 
disavowed.^ Sometimes its individualism (and this applies 
to secular libertarianisms as well) rendered its preaching of 
toleration too cheap ; for it assumed no responsibility for, 
nor understood the necessity of, social peace and order. It 
did not therefore recognize the necessity of minimal coercion 
in even the most liberal society.^ 

But despite these sectarian fanaticisms, the history of 
sectarianism in general is as important as the more secular 
movement of the Renaissance in the development of tolera- 
tion in the Western world. 

The agreement upon this issue between secularists and 
sectarians rests upon two common approaches to the problem 
of truth, in which other differences are transcended. Both 
recognize the peril to truth in the coerced acceptance of it. 
And both are conscious of the finite character of human 
perspective and the variety of human viewpoints, which 
make perfect agreement in the search for truth impossible. 

On the first point the secularists emphasize the futility of 
maintaining truth by coercion. ‘‘The truth” declared 
John Locke, “ would certainly do well enough if she were 
left to shift for herself. She seldom has received, and I 
fear never will receive, much assistance from the power of 

^ The modem counterpart of this sectarian fury is the self-righteousness 
of some pacifists who think it easy to love a tyrant but find it hard to 
preserve a decent Christian charity towards feUow-Christians who differ 
from them on the proper method of destroying tyranny. 

* The conflict between Oliver Cromwell and sectarian fanatics is in- 
structive on this point. Cromwell agreed in principle more with the spirit 
of Independency than with Presbyterian policy. But he understood the 
difiSculties of maintaining social order and peace as his sectarian critics 
did not. 
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great men. ... If truth makes not her way into the 
understanding of her own light) she will be but weaker for 
any borrowed force violence can add to her.” * The sec* 
tarian Christians give this same idea a slightly more moral- 
religious content. They do not see how coerced acceptance 
of the truth can redeem the soul. A letter of Flemish 
BaptistS) under persecution in Elizabethan England, was a 
moving expression of the idea : We testify before God and 
your majesty that were we in our conscience able by any 
means to think or understand the contrary, we would with 
all our hearts receive and confess it ; since it were a great 
folly in us not to live rather in the exercise of a right faith, 
than to die perhaps in a false one. ... It is not in our 
power to believe this or that as evil doers who do right or 
wrong as they please. But the true faith must be planted 
in the heart by God, and to Him we pray daily that he 
would give us His spirit to understand His word and the 
Gospel.” 2 

The second point of agreement between secular and sec- 
tarian theories of toleration is derived &om the appreciation 
and understanding by the Renaissance of the cultural task 
as an historical process. It understands the contingent 
character of all historical knowledge and appreciates the 
wide variety of perspectives which history and nature, 
geography and climate introduce into human culture.® 
Here the Renaissance is more thoroughly in agreement with 
the Biblical understanding of man as “ creature ” and the 
Christian appreciation of the limits of human knowledge in 

^ From A Letter on ToUroHon. 

* Boger Williams makes the same point, as indeed it is oontinuaUy 
made by sectarian Christianity : ** The ordinances and discipline of Jesus 
Christ, though wrongfully and- profanely applied to unregenerate men, 
may oast a blush of civility and morality upon them . . . yet withal I 
affirm that the misapplication of ordinances to unregenerate and un* 
repentant persons, h^ens up their souls in a dredful sleep . . . and 
sends millions of souls to hell in the secure expectation of a false salva- 
tion.” From The Bhudy Tment of PereeouMon. 

* This insight was Montaigne's particular contribution to modem 
thought but it is proliferated in many forms and varieties of thought. 
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biitory tiuoi aiteimtive md more orthodox Chrktkii doo- 
tri&es. Ihe Benaiasanoe had its own ways of surmounting 
tiiis historical relativity^ which must be considered presently. 
It was led Into new errors by many of them. But its 
provisional understanding of historical relativity gave it a 
great advantage over Christian orthodoxy. 

This recognition of the fragmentary character of all 
historical apprehension of the truth is superbly expressed 
in Milton’s Areopagitka, though in symbolism more Biblical 
than modem culture as a whole uses : Truth indeed came 
once into the world with her Divine Master and was a 
perfect shape most glorious to look upon ; but when He 
ascended and His Apostles after Him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers . . . who took the 
Virgin truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces 
and scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever 
since the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imi- 
tating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by 
limb, still as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do till the 
Master’s second coming.” ^ 

The same idea is the frequent preoccupation of sectarian 
and independent thought. ” Let us not ”, wrote John 
Saltmarsh, . assume any power of infallibility to each 
other; .... for another’s evidence is as dark to me as 
mine to him ... till the Lord enlighten us both for dis- 
cerning alike.” ^ 

This provisional understanding of the relativity of human 
knowledge, including the relativity of various interpreta- 

^ MUtcmV \m of and oriental symbolism is indieative of the com* 

bination of Oiristiaii and h um a nis t elements in his thought. The state- 
ment is neverthetoas a perfect expression of the CShristian doctrine of history 
aa an ** interim ** between the revelation of the truth and its fulfilment. 
B enooontgee the gathering up of the truth ** limb by limb ** on the one 
hand ; and yet eiq»eots no completion of the truth in history C!ii the other. 

* From Smoke in the Tempte (164S). 
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tioDS of rdigiotis levektion, is an integral part of the recovery 
of the sense of the historical in Eenaissance thought. It is 
the primary cause of the ability of the Eenaissance to meet 
one of the two tests of the problem of toleration: the 
willingness to entertain views which oppose our own without 
rancour and without the effort to suppress them. 

It is in meeting the other test : the ability to remain true 
to and to act upon our best convictions, that modem culture 
most frequently fails. It ffnds diiffiiculty in avoiding 
irresponsibility and scepticism on the one hand and new 
fanaticisms on the other. 

Its position is safe from illusion so long as it simply seeks 
to preserve the free commerce of opinion, in the hope that a 
higher truth will emerge in the process. In the words of 
John Stuart Mill : Though silenced opinion be an error, 
it may, and very commonly does, contain a portion of the 
truth ; and since the general or prevailing opinion on any 
subject is rarely or never the whole truth, it is only by 
the collision of adverse opinion that the remainder of the 
truth has a chance of being supplied/’ * 

The hope that fragmentary portions of the truth will 
ffnally be pieced together into the whole truth, and the belief 
that intellectual intercourse is a kind of competition in which 
the truth will finally prevail against falsehood, are admirable 
provisional incentives to tolerance. They are, moreover, 
provisionally and relatively true. The intellectual life of 
mankind is a process in which trath is constantly being 
sifted from falsehood ; and the confidence that truth will 
finally prevail in history robs falsehood of its seeming 
immediate peril and mitigates the anxious fanaticism with 
which “ our truth is defended. 

The diflSculty with this solution is that it is only a pro- 
visional and not a final answer to the question of the relatioii 
of the ** whole truth ” to the fragmentary truths of history. 
Obiriously this issue is a segment of the whole problem of 
^ From Emuy on 
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time and etezDity. The belief that history is moT^ towards 
the disclosure of the whole truth is a part of an entire oon- 
oeption of the relation of time to eternity, in which it is 
assumed that history transmutes itself into eternity, and 
progressiyely devours its own finiteness. It is typical of the 
combination of classical and historical viewpoints in the 
Renaissance, according to which the logos in history is not 
emancipated from finiteness and history but gradually 
prevails within history.^ 

In so far as modem tolerance has been achieved by dis- 
avowing religion it may rest merely on indifference towards 
the ultimate problems of life and history, with which religion 
is concerned. Since religious questions have been a particu- 
larly fecund source of fanaticism and confiiot, the gain in 
provisional toleration has therefore been great. But the 
weakness in the modem position is also quite apparent. 
Either it achieves toleration by taking an irresponsible 
attitude towards ultimate issues ; or it insinuates new and 
false ultimates into views of life which are ostensibly merely 
provisional and pragmatic. Here are the twin perils of 
scepticism and a new fanaticism. 

It is significant that so much of modem toleration applies 
merely to the field of religion ; and that the very champions 

^ A t 3 rpical modem statement of this belief and hope is to be found 
in Professor John Dewey’s A Common Faith. According to Dewey the 
divisive elements in human culture are vestigial remnants of outmoded 
religious prejudices which will yield to the universal perspectives which 
modem ^ucation will inculcate. This education will create practical 
unanimity among men of good will. Modem culture was generating new 
and fierce ideological conflicts, not remotely connected with traditional 
religious eonoepts, while Professor Dewey was writing this book. 

The hope of establishing an intellectual position free of ideology springs 
up eternally in modem (^ture and takes many forms too numerous to 
mention. A particularly striking form is found in IProfessor Karl Mann* 
heim’s Xdeohgy and Utopia. His contribution is striking because his 
“ sociology of knowledge ” is so much more conscious of the all*pervasive 
character of ideology than most similar analyses. He nevertheless hopes 
to eliminate ideology by developing a high degree of consciousness of the 
conditioned character <d human knowledge. Such a consciousness may 
indeed purge knowledge of many overt idealogies, but it cannot produce 
an unopnditioned mind. 
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of toleration in this held may be exponents of political 
fanaticism. It is sim^de enough to be tolerant on issues 
which fure not believed to be vitaL^ The real test of tolera* 
tion is our attitude towards people who oppose truths which 
seem important to us, and who challenge realms of life and 
meaning towards which we have a responsible relation. 
Tolerance in reMgion, therefore, frequently means an 
irresponsible attitude towards the ultimate problem of lamth, 
including particularly the problem of the relation of tim 
truth to the fragmentary truths of history. In the same way 
tolerance in political struggles may merely reveal irrespon- 
sibility and indifference towards the problem of polidoal 
justice. 

This irresponsible attitude may degenerate into complete 
scepticism, though there are very few consistent sceptics in 
the world. Absolute scepticism is rare because the very lack 
of confidence in the possibility of achieving any valid truth 
in history presupposes some criterion of truth by which all 
fragmentary truths are found wanting. Nevertheless, com- 
plete scepticism is always a possible consequence of the 
spirit of toleration ; for no toleration is possible without a 
measure of provisional scepticism about the truth we hold.^ 
The Christian position of contrition in regard to our 
truth, the humble recognition that it contains some egoistic 
corruption, degenerates into irresponsibility as soon as we 
disavow the obligation to purge the truth we hold of its 
egoistic corruption. The irresponsibility degenerates into 
more complete scepticism if we come to the conclusion that, 
since histoiy contains nothing but partial perspectives and 
fraginentaxy viewpoints, there is no possibility of discerning 

‘ “Tolerance,” said Gilbert CSieeterton, “is the virtue of people wbo 
don’t believe anything.” 

• “ The only foundation for toleration ”, said CTharles James Fox, ” is a 
measure of scepticism and without it there can be none.” 

Oliver Cromwell, facing the peril to the state of conflicting religious 
absolutes, expressed the same idea in religiqps terms : ” By the bowels of 
Christ ”, he said, “ renoember that you may be mistaken.” 
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kath from falsehood. Complete soeptioism represents thf 
Abyss of meaninglessness, a pit which has constantly threat- 
m&i modem culture and into which it occasionally tumbles 
tVequently, as in pre*Nazi German culture, it precedes the 
subordination of truth to political power. Scepticism thm 
becomes the forerunner of cynicism. 

But new &naticisms are the much more probable con- 
sequence of the modem position than complete scepticism 
In these fanaticisms an ultimate position and a final trutt 
are implicitly or explicitly insinuated into what was pro- 
visionally regarded as a realm of partial and fragmentary 
troths. Thus new religions emerge in an ostensibly irre- 
ligious culture. 

In the main current of Renaissance thought, the beliei 
that the intercourse between fragmentary truths will cul- 
minate in the realization of the whole truth becomes itself a 
religious position as soon as it is changed, from a merely 
provisional and tentative attitude towards the immediate 
problem of dealing with fragmentary truths, into an answer 
to the final problem of truth and falsehood. Such a religion 
can and does maintain tolerance towards all religious beliefs 
except those which challenge this basic assumption. The 
idea of progress is the underlying presupposition of what may 
be broadly defined as “ liberal culture. If that assumption 
is challenged the whole structure of meaning in the liberal 
world is imperilled. For this reason the liberal world is 
intolerant in regard to this article of its creed. It does not 
argue about its validity, precisely because it has lost every 
degree of scepticism in regard to it. 

The creed is nevertheless highly dubious. It is true in so 
£ew as all historical processes, including the intellectual and 
cultural process, are meaningful and lead to fulfilment. It 
is &l86 in so frur as all historical processes are ambiguous. 
In the field of culture this means that the realization of a 
higher troth can lead to a new falsehood. Penetration into 
the mysteries of nature, for instance, may lead to false 
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analogies between nature and history ; or the discovery of 
tlie dynamic character of history may lead to the error of 
assnming that growth means progress. 

The erroneous belief that history is its own fulfilment has 
been previously considered. The very structure of the 
human spirit refutes confidence in history as ,a process of 
cultural fulQlment as certainly as it refutes the general 
confidence in history. Man being a creature who both 
transcends and is involved in historical process cannot find 
perfect fulfilment in that process. His fireedom over the 
process can be used on any level to introduce new error into 
the discovery of truth. But even if this were not the case 
his transcendence over history makes it impossible to com- 
plete his structure of meaning within the limits of history. 
He must ask how historical truth is related to ultimate, that 
is, “ eternal ** truth. And if he knows that historical truth 
is not merely imperfect but also corrupted truth, he faces a 
problem for which there is no answer but a divine mercy 
which purges the historical of its corruptions and completes 
its incompleteness. 

But other fanaticisms grow up on the ground of the modem 
position baser than the mild fanaticism of the religion of 
progress. All of them, despite their variety, may be 
defined as political fanaticisms, generated by political 
religions. Thomas Hobbes and the French protagonist of 
political absolution, Jean Bodin, may be regarded as the 
most typical historical exemplars of this tendency in modem 
culture, which finally culminated in the Naei creed of race 
and nation. The tendency begins with a sceptical and 
irresponsible attitude towards the religious problem and an 
aversion to religious controversy because it imperils the 
tranquillity of the national state. In the case of Bodin, the 
fratricidal religious conflict in France persuaded him to 
renounce his Huguenot faith for a syncretistic religion. 
His new religious position nicely reveals the perils of scepti* 
dam. For his highminded efiort to find the truth in all 
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rdigiom ends with the poorly concealed conviction that all 
religions are equally true and equally false.^ But Bodin's 
real concern was the unity of France ; and he solved that 
problem by conceiving an absolute state, which had the 
power and the right to suppress all opinions and vitalities 
which might imperil its unity. In the thought of both 
Hobbes and Bodin, this demand for unconditioned loyalty 
to the state is implicitly rather than explicitly religious. It 
is implicitly religious because it demands unconditioned 
loyalty ; but not explicitly so because it does not make the 
overt claim that the whole meaning of life and existence is 
fulfilled in the individuars relation to the national com* 
munity. It was left to the Nazis to illustrate one possible 
kind of progress in history, by developing the logic of this 
state absolutism to its final conclusion. Thus they achieved 
the final corruption of cynicism on the soil of religious 
scepticism. 

Thomas More, who was a Renaissance nationalist when his 
sovereign Henry VIII imperilled the interests of England by 
subservience to papal politics, and who was a Cathohc 
universalist when the king sought to estabhsh royal supremacy 
in spiritual matters, proved the validity and availability 
of the Christian position as a resource against this new 
political fanaticism. Despite its own corruption of fanati- 
cism, the Catholic version of the Christian faith is at least a 
bulwark against the idolatry of political and national 
absolutisms. Challenged by the king to submit to his 
authority spiritually as well as politically, and presented 
with the futility of defiance in view of the submission of all 
other English leaders, More appealed to the authority of the 
universal church which had not submitted. For ”, said 
he, ” though some nations fall away, yet likewise as how 
many boughs fall from the tree, though the^ fall more than 
be left thereon^ yet they make no doubt wUch is the very 
tree, although each of them were planted in another place 
* Cy. Jean Bodin, Celhqukm Siptaphimnt, 
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and grew to a greater tree than the stock he came first 
of/* 1 

This Christian universalism, despite its oormptions in 
both the Protestant and Catholic versions of the Christian 
faith, has proved as resouroefhl in our own day as in the day 
of Henry VIII. It has defied the C 3 mical solution of the 
cultural problem, more successfully than any other position. 

The Marxist solution of the problem of truth stands on a 
higher ground than the subordination of all culture to the 
power of the state. But it is nevertheless a political 
religion ; and must be regarded as one of the late fruits on 
the soil of Renaissance thought. According to its faith the 
particular perspective of the proletarian class is not a 
relative but a transcendent vantage point for the appre- 
hension of the truth. All truth but its own is therefore 
tainted with the ideological ** taint of interest. But 
obviously the pretension of any class or nation, of any 
culture or civilization, that it alone has escaped from the 
finiteness of human knowing, and the corruption of interest 
and passion, is merely another form of the taint of pride 
which confuses all quests for the truth. It is a secularized 
version of the pretension of complete sanctification. The 
fruit of fanaticism is the natural consequence of this claim. 

However we twist or turn, whatever instruments or pre- 
tensions we use, it is not possible to establish the claim that 
we have the truth. The truth remains subject to the para- 
dox of grace. We may have it ; and yet we do not have it. 
And we will have it the more purely in fact if we know that 

^ A Diahgw cmcmiing heresycs and matters of religion (1628). Whan 
More was told that ** the bishops, miiversitieB and beet learned of this 
realm ** had submitted to the kizig he replied significantly : ** For I nothing 
doubt that, though not in this realm yet in Christendom about . . . they 
be not the fewer part that are of my mind therein. But if I should speak of 
those already dead, of whom many now be holy saints in heaven, I am sure 
that it is far the greater part . . . of them that thought in this case the way 
that I think now. Therefore am I not bound to conform my coz^enoe 
to the council of one realm against the general council of Christmdom.** 
Cf. Thomas More by R. W. Chambers, p. 341. 
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we imire it only in principle. Our toleration of truths 
opposed to those which we confess is an expression of the 
spirit of forgiveness in the realm of culture. Like all for- 
giveness, it is possible only if we are not too sure of our own 
virtue. 

Loyalty to the truth requires confidence in the possibility 
of its attainment ; toleration of others requires broken 
confidence in the finality of our own truth. But if there is 
no answer for a problem to which we do not have the answer, 
our shattered confidence generates either defeat (which in 
the field of culture would be scepticism) ; or an even greater 
measure of pretension, meant to hide our perplexities 
behind our certainties (which in the field of culture is 
fanaticism). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 

T he struggle for justice is as profound a revelation of the 
possibilities and limits of historical existence as the quest 
for truth. In some respects it is even more revealing 
because it engages all human vitalities and powers more 
obviously than the intellectual quest. 

The obligation to build and to perfect communal life is not 
merely forced upon us by the necessity of coming to terms 
with the rather numerous hosts, whom it has pleased an 
Almighty Creator to place on this little earth beside us. 
Community is an individual as well as social necessity; 
for the individual can realize himself only in intimate and 
organic relation with his fellowmen. Love is therefore the 
primary law of his nature ; and brotherhood the funda- 
mental requirement of his social existence. 

Since man is a unity of vitality and reason, the social 
coherence of life can never be purely rational. It includes 
an interpenetration of all powers and potencies, emotional 
and volitional as well as rational. But the power of rational 
freedom gives human communities a higher dimension than 
those of nature. Man’s j&eedom over the limits of nature 
in indeterminate regression means that no fixed limits can be 
placed upon either the purity or the breadth of the brother- 
hood for which men strive in history. No traditional 
attainment of brotherhood is secure against criticism firom 
a higher historical perspective or safe fix)m corruption on 
each new level of achievement. 

The indeterminate character of these possibilities of both 
good and evil in social and political relations justifies the 
dynamic interpretation of the social process. The facts of 
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histoiy may not support the oondusion that historical 
process has continually purified and perfected social rela* 
tions ; but they certainly prove that the breadth and extent 
of historical communities have been consistently increased. 
Every a^e, and more particularly the age of technics, has 
confionted men with the problem of relating their lives to a 
larger number of their fellowmen. The task of creating 
community and avoiding anarchy is constantly pitched on 
broader and broader levels. 

These facts have presented modem culture with what 
seemed irrefutable proofs of its progressive view of the social 
task. The Kingdom of God ” seemed to be an immanent 
force in history, culminating in a universal society of brother- 
hood and justice. The secular and liberal-Protestant 
approaches to the socio-moral problem, based upon this 
presupposition, are too numerous to mention. Modem 
sociological treatises are practically unanimous in assuming 
this view of history. The Marxist interpretation of history 
deviates from it. But the deviation is only provisionally 
radical. Its catastrophism is finally subordinated to a 
progressive and utopian concept of history. The liberal- 
Protestant version has added little but pious phrases to the 
interpretation. 

The definition of the Christian view of human destiny as 
presented must lead to other, and partly contrary, conclu- 
sions. The conclusions are not completely contrary because 
they do not refute the dynamic character of history or the 
significance of its continually expanding tasks and obliga- 
tions. They do, however, challenge the identification of 
historical growth with moral progress. According to our 
interpretation, “ grace ” is related to ** nature ” partly as 
frilfilment and partly as negation. If the contradiction 
between “ nature ” and “ grace ” is not recognized, and the 
continued power of “ nature ” in the realm of “ grace ” is 
not conceded, new sins are brought into history by the pre- 
tension that sin has been progressively eliminated. 
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n 

THl EBLATION OF JUSTICE TO IiOVE 

If we apply tliis formula of the Christian interpretation 
of life to human society it may be well to begin by translating 
the terms so that they will be relevant to the socio-moral 
issue. “ Nature ” in this case represents the historical 
possibilities of justice.^ “ Grace ” would correspond to the 
ideal possibility of perfect love, in which all inner con- 
tradictions within the self, and all conflicts and tensions 
between the self and the other, are overcome by the complete 
obedience of all wills to the will of God. 

Translated into these terms the Christian conception of 
the relation of historical justice to the love of the Kingdom 
of God is a dialectical one. Love is both the fulfilment and 
the negation of ail achievements of justice in history. Or 
expressed jfrom the opposite standpoint, the achievements 
of justice in history may rise in indeterminate degrees to 
find their fulfilment in a more perfect love and brotherhood ; 
but each new level of fulfilment also contains elements which 
stand in contradiction to perfect love. There are therefore 
obligations to realize justice in indeterminate degrees ; but 
none of the realizations can assure the serenity of perfect 
fulfilment. If we analyse the realities of history in terms 
of this formula it will throw light on aspects of histoiy which 
would otherwise remain obscure and perplexing ; and will 
obviate mistakes which are inevitably made under altema-r 
tive interpretations. Higher realizations of historic justice 
would be possible if it were more fully understood that all 
such realizations contain contradictions of, as well as approxi- 
mations to, the ideal of love. Sanctification in the realm 

* It may b© helpful to recall that in Christian usage ** nature ** when 

set in juxtaposition to grace ’* never means ^e finite or natural process 
as distinguished from rational freedom. It means the “ sinful nature ” of 
man, as cUstinguished from the state of emandpation from sin. 
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of social relations demands recognition of the impossibility 
of perfect sanctification. 

The paradoxical relation between justice and love is 
expressed on various levels. We have previously explored 
the relation between sacrificial and mutual love.^ In that 
analysis it became apparent that mutual love (in which 
disinterested concern for the other elicits a reciprocal 
response) is the highest possibility of history in the sense 
that only such love is justified by historical consequences ; 
but also that such love can only be initiated by a type of 
disinterestedness (sacrificial love) which dispenses with 
historical justification. Thus the pinnacle of the moral 
ideal stands both inside and beyond history ; inside in so 
far as love may elicit a reciprocal response and change the 
character of human relations ; and beyond history in so far 
as love cannot require a mutual response without losing its 
character of disinterestedness. The love commandment is 
therefore no simple historical possibility. The full implica- 
tions of the commandment illustrate the dialectical relation 
between history and the eternal. 


in 

LAWS AND feutciples of justice 

The relation of justice to love contains complexities 
analogous to the dialectical relation of mutual to sacrificial 
love. These complexities may be clarified by considering 
them in two dimensions. The first is the dimension of rules 
and laws of justice. The second is the dimension of struc- 
tures of justice, of social and political organizations in their 
relation to brotherhood. The difierenoe between the first 
and second dimension obviously lies in the fsct that laws 
and principles of justice are abstractly conceived, while 
structures and organizations embody the vitalities of his- 


» Voi. n. ch. m. 
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tory. The oontaradiotion between SpCtnal social institutions 
and arrangements and the ideal of brotherhood is obviously 
greater than between love and the rules and laws of justice. 

All systems, rules and laws governing social relations are 
on the one hand instruments of mutuality and community ; 
and they contain on the other hand mere approximations to, 
and positive contradictions of, the ideal of brotherhood. 
These aspects of the character of rules of justice must be 
examined in turn. 

Systems and principles of justice are the servants and 
instruments of the spirit of brotherhood in so far as they 
extend the sense of obligation towards the other, (a) from 
an immediately felt obligation, prompted by obvious need, 
to a continued obligation expressed in fixed principles of 
mutual support ; (6) &om a simple relation between a self 
and one “ other ** to the complex relations of the self and the 
“ others ” ; and (c) finally from the obligations, discerned 
by the individual self, to the wider obligations which the 
community defines from its more impartial perspective. 
These communal definitions evolve slowly in custom and in 
law. They all contain some higher elements of disinterested- 
ness, which would not be possible to the individual self. 

In these three ways rules and laws of justice stand in a 
positive relation to the law of love. It is significant that the 
rational element is constitutive in each of them. An 
immediately felt obligation towards obvious need may be 
prompted by the emotion of pity. But a continued sense 
of obligation rests upon and expresses itself in rational 
calculations of the needs of others as compatred with our own 
interests. A relation between the self and one other may 
be partly ecstatic ; and in any case the calculation of 
relative interests may be reduced to a minimum. But as 
soon as a third person is introduced into the relation even 
the most perfect love requires a rational estimate of con- 
flicting needs and interests. Even the love within a family 
avails itself of customs and usages which stereotype given 
s 
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adjiiatments between TAiious members of the family in such 
a way that each action need not be oriented by a fresh 
oalonlation of competing interests. 

The definitions of justice arrived at in a given community 
are the product of a social mind. Various perspectives 
upon common problems have been merged and have achieved 
a result, different from that at which any individual, class or 
group in the community would have arrived. The fact that 
various conceptions of a just solution of a common problem 
can be finally synthesized into a common solution disproves 
the idea that the approach of each individual or group is 
consistently egoistic. If it were, society would be an 
anarchy of rival interests until power from above subdued 
the anarchy. 

Interests may indeed clash to such a degree that no 
arbitration of the conflict is possible, in which case the con- 
flict is ended either by the victory of one side or the other, 
or by the submission of both to a superior coercive force. 
Martin Luther’s and Thomas Hobbes’ political views are 
informed by the belief that all conflicts of interest are of 
such a nature. 

The achievements of democratic societies refute this 
pessimism ; and with it the purely negative conception of 
the relation of government and systems of justice to the 
ideal of brotherhood. History reveals adjustments of 
interest without the interposition of superior coercive force 
to be possible within wide limits. The capacity of com- 
munities to synthesize divergent approaches to a common 
problem and to arrive at a tolerably just solution proves 
man’s capacity to consider interests other than his own. 
Nevertheless, the fact that a synthesis of conflicting interests 
and viewpoints is not easy, and may become impossible 
under certain conditions, is a refutation of a too simple trust 
in the impartial character of reason. It would be as false 
to r^ard rules and principles of justice, slowly elaborated in 
collective experience, as merely the instruments of the sense 
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of social obligation, as to regard them merely as tools of 
egoistic interest. 

An analysis of the development of social consdenoe on any 
current social issue, as for iustance the community’s sense 
of obligation to the unemployed, may clarify the complex 
factors involved in this development. The unemployment 
benefit which the community pays to those who are out of 
work is partly an expression of the sense of obligation of 
the more privileged members of the community towards 
those who are less fortunate. They find an advantage in 
meeting this obligation according to fixed principles instead 
of relying upon their own occasional feeling of pity for this 
or that needy person. They know furthermore that their 
own knowledge of comparative needs is very inadequate and 
that they require the more impartial and comprehensive 
perspective of the total community, functioning through its 
proper agencies. This function of principles of unemploy- 
ment relief presents the most positive relation between 
specific rules and the sense of brotherhood. 

On the other hand the benefits which are paid to the 
unemployed are almost always higher than the privileged 
would like to pay, even though they may be lower than the 
poor would like to receive. Some members of the privileged 
classes in modem communities have in fact obscured the 
issue of justice in regard to this problem by the most obvious 
and transparent of all idealogies. They have sought to 
maintain that the unemployed are the victims of sloth 
rather than of the caprices of an intricate industrial process ; 
and that the fear of hunger might cur© their sloth. The 
actual schedule of payments upon which the community 
finally decides represents the conclusions of the social, 
rather than any individual, mind, and is the consequence of 
a perennial debate upon the subject. It is probably a 
compromise between conflicting viewpoints and interests. 
It certainly is not an unconditionedly “ just ” solution of 
the social problem involved. The privileged may in fact 
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aooept it for no better reason than that they fear the revolt 
of the poor. This aspect of the situation proves the impos- 
sibility of completely separating the concept of “ principles 
of justice ” from the hopes and fears, the pressures and 
counter-pressures, of living communities, expressed below 
the level of a rational calculation of rights and interests. 

The solution may nevertheless become a generally 
accepted social standard ; and some privileged members of 
the community may welcome it, because it expresses their 
considered sense of social obligation upon which they would 
prefer to rely rather than upon the momentary power of 
pity. The poor as a whole may receive less from these 
benefits than an individual needy person might secure by 
appealing to a given sensitive and opulent individual. 
But they will certainly receive more than if all of them were 
dependent upon nothing but vagrant, momentary and 
capricious impulses of pity, dormant unless awakened by 
obvious need. 

This positive relation between rules of justice and the law 
of love must be emphasized in opposition to sentimental 
versions of the love commandment, according to which only 
the most personal individual and direct expressions of social 
obligation are manifestations of Christian agape. Both 
sectarian and Lutheran analyses of the relation of love to 
justice easily fall into the error of excluding rules of justice 
from the domain of love.^ 


^ Emil Brunner succumbs to this error when he writes ; “ The believer’s 
most important duty . . . always remains that of pouring the vitality 
of love into the necessarily rigid forms of the order [structure of justice]. 
. . . The end is the personal relation itself . . . . To improve it [the order] 
is not a hopeless task, nor is it unnecessary but it is still only a matter of 
secondary importance. The one thing that matters is to do what con be 
done only from the standpoint of faith, namely, to love our neighbour 
* In Christ and to serve him in any way we can. ... It is supremely 
important to emphasize the truth that what is decisive always takes place 
in the realm of personal relations and not in the political sphere, save 
idiere we ore oonoeziied with preserving the whole order from a general 
breoicdown.” The Dteifis Imperatwe, p. 233. 

Brunner’s consistently negative mterpretation of the political task and 
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Laws and systems of jtistice do, however, have a n^ative 
as well as a positive relation to mutual love and brotherhood. 
They contain both approximations to and oontradiotions of 
the spirit of brotherhood. This aspect of their character is 
derived fiom the sinful element in all social reality. They 
are merely approximations in so far as justice presupposes a 
tendency of various members of a community to take 
advantage of each other, or to be more concerned with their 
own weal than with that of others. Because of this tendency 
all systems of justice make careful distinctions between the 
rights and interests of various members of a community. 
The fence and the boundary line are the symbols of the 
spirit of justice. They set the limits upon each man’s 
interest to prevent one from taking advantage of the other. 
A harmony achieved through justice is therefore only an 
approximation to brotherhood. It is the best possible 
harmony within the conditions created by human egoism. 
This negative aspect of justice is not only characteristic, as 
has been previously observed. Even if perfect love were 
presupposed, complex relations, involving more than two 
persons, require the calculation of rights. The negative 
aspect is nevertheless important. 

The more positive contradiction to brotherhood in all 
schemes of justice is introduced by the contingent and finite 
character of rational estimates of rights and interests and 
by the tamt of passion and self-interest upon calculations 
of the rights of others. There is no universal reason in 
history, and no impartial perspective upon the whole field 
of vital interests, which compete with and mutually support 
each other. Even the comparatively impartial view of the 
whole of a society, as expressed particularly in the carefully 
guarded objectivity of its juridical mstitutions, participates 
in the contingent character of all human viewpoints. 

his idea of its secondary importance is a Lutheran heritage in his thought. 
He is, of course, correct in asserting that no systems and schemes of justioe 
fulfil the law of love so that the possibility of giving them a higher content 
by personal attitudes and actions is obviated. 
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Suoh rales of justice as we have known In history hare been 
arrived at by a social process in which various partial per- 
spectives have been synthesized into a more inclusive one. 
But even the inclusive perspective is contingent to time and 
place. The Marxist cynicism in regard to the pretended 
moral purity of all laws and rules of justice is justified. 
Marxism is right, furthermore, in regarding them as primarily 
rationalizations of the interests of the* dominant elements of 
a society. The requirements of “ natural law ” in the 
mediaeval period were obviously conceived in a feudal society ; 
just as the supposed absolute and '' self-evident ” demands 
of eighteenth-century natural law were bourgeois in origin. 

The relative and contingent character of these ideals and 
rules of justice refutes the claim of their unconditioned 
character, made alike by Catholic, liberal and even Marxist 
social theorists.^ Both Catholic and liberal social theories 
(and for that matter the Stoic theories in which both had 
their origin) make a distinction between ** natural law ” and 
the “ positive or civil law. The latter represents the 
actual and imperfect embodiment of the rules of justice m 
specific historical communities. The contingent and rela- 
tive character of the latter type of law is recognized ; but 
finality is ascribed to the former. This fundamental dis- 
tinction must be challenged. It rests upon an untenable faith 
in the purity of reason ; and it is merely another of the many 
efforts which men make to find a vantage point of the uncon- 
ditioned in history. The effect of this pretended finality of 
“ natural law ” is obvious. It raises ideology ” to a higher 
degree of pretension, and is another of the many illustrations 
in history of the force of sin in the claim of smlessness.^ 

^ Bfarxist theory as usual detects the taint of interest in theories other 
than its own. But it also has the equivalent of a natural law In 
that law the dominance of the ideal of equality is» for instanoe, clearly 
*Mdeological It is informed by a justified resentment of the poor 
against inequality but fails to r^ognize the inevitability of fimctional 
inequalities in society. 

* Catholic theories of “ natural law '* are no less pretOT.tiouB than secular 
theories, even though they subordinate the virtue of justice, enjoined in 
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Thero is of cotuse a tenable distinotion between ideals of 
justice and tbeir embodiment in historical or ** ciidl ” law. 
The latter is the consequence of pressures and counter- 
pressures in a living community. It is therefore subje^i to 
a greater degree of historical relativity than “ natural law 
In so far as thought is purer than action natural law ” is 
purer than “ civil law Furthermore it is important to 
recognize the validity of principles of justice, rationally 
conceived, as sources of criticism for the historical achieve- 
ments of justice in living communities. If the mediaeval 
and modem secular theories of natural law claim too much 
for these rational principles of justice, both secular and 
Eeformation relativists frequently dismiss them as irrelevant 
or dangerous. Karl Barth’s belief that the moral life of man 
would possess no valid principles of guidance, if the Ten 
Commandments had not introduced such principles by 
revelation, is as absurd as it is unsciiptural.^ 

The practical universality of the prohibition of murder 
for instance in the moral codes of mankind is just as signifi- 
cant as the endless relativities which manifest themselves in 
the practical application of the general prohibition. There 
are essentially universal “ principles ” of justice moreover, 
by which the formulation of specific rules and systems of 
justice is oriented. Both equality ” and “ liberty ” are 
recognized in Stoic, mediaeval and modem theories of natural 
law as transcendent principles of justice ; though the modem 

the natural law, to the virtue of love, achieved by grace. According to 
Catholic theory “ natural law ” is the part of the “ divine ” or the 
“ eternal ” law which is manifested in human reason. The endless 
relativities of historical rational perspectives are obscured. This uncon- 
ditioned claim for an eaeentially universal reason is the basis of the re- 
markable degree of oertainty with which Catholic moral theology is able 
to define “ justice ” and “ injustice ” in every possible situation. Of, 
Vol. I, Ch. X. 

^ It is in conjfiiot with the Pauline assertion : ** For when the Gkoitiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having hot the law, are a law unto themselves.” Bomans zi, 14. 
Barth’s exegetical effort to eliminate the force of this P au l ine dootdne 
is tortuous. Of. his Bpiitle to the Roman*^ pp. dlM10* 
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theories (both bourgeois and Maoist) falsely regard them as 
realizable rather than as transcendent principles. An 
analysis of one of them, the principle of equality, will serve 
to reveal the validity of both as transcendent principles of 
justice. 

The perpetual recurrence of the principle of equality in 
social theory is a refutation of purely pessimistic conceptions 
of human nature, whether secular or religious. Its influence 
proves that men do not simply use social theory to rationalize 
their own interest. Equality as a pinnacle of the ideal of 
justioe implicitly points towards love as the final norm of 
justice ; for equal justice is the approximation to brother- 
hood under the conditions of sin. A higher justice always 
means a more equal justice. Special privilege may be 
finwned upon more severely by those who want it than those 
who have it ; but those who have it are uneasy in their 
conscience about it. The idealogical taint enters into the 
discussion of equality when those who suffer from inequahty 
raise the principle of equality to the definitive principle of 
justice without recognizing that differences of need or of 
social function make the attainment of complete equality in 
society impossible. ^ The beneficiaries of special privilege 
emphasize, on the other hand, that inequalities of social 
function justify corresponding inequalities of privilege. 
They may also assert, with some, but less, justification, 
that inequahty of reward is a necessary inducement for the 
proper performance of social function. But they will seek 
to hide the historic fact that privileged members of the 
community invariably use their higher degree of social 
power to appropriate an excess of privileges not required by 
their function, and certainly not in accord with differences 
of need. 

The validity of the principle of equahty on the one hand, 

^ TIub the a^>eot of the problem recognized in Stoic and medinval 
theories, according to which equality belongs to the golden age or to the 
perftotion before the fall. 
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and the impossibility of realking it fully on the other, 
illustrate the relation of absolute norms of justice to tiie 
relativities of history. The fact that one class will tend to 
emphasize the absolute validity of the norm unduly, while 
another class will be inclined to emphasize the impossibility 
of achieving it fully, illustrates the inevitable ideologioal 
taint ’’ in the application of a generally valid principle, even 
if the principle itself achieves a high measure of trans- 
cendence over partial interest.^ 

The complex character of all historic conceptions of justice 
thus refutes both the relativists who see no possibility of 
finding valid principles of justice, and the rationalists and 
optimists who imagine it possible to arrive at completely 
valid principles, free of every taint of special interest and 
historical passion. 

The positive relation of principles of justice to the ideal of 
brotherhood makes an indeterminate approximation to love 
in the realm of justice possible. The negative relation 
means that all historic conceptions of justice will embody 

* The Stoic and Catholic distinction between relative and absolute natuxal 
law is a helpful recognition ef the necessity of accomodating absolute 
principles to relative and sinful historic situations. But the idea that 
the requirements of relative *’ natural law can be stated absolutely 
proceeds from the failure to include the human mind in the relidivities 
of history. Here Emil Brunner’s criticisms of this distinction are admir* 
able. 0/. The Divine ImperaUvet pp. 626-632. 

Brunner, however, erroneously follows the Reformation diqt)aragement 
of the function of reason in the realm of social ethics and arrives at a 
consequent dismissal of the ideal of equality as merely a ** rational” 
and therefore unchristian norm. He writes : ** The egiUitarian law of 
nature does not belong to the world of the Bible but to the conteirt of 
Stoic rationalism. The egalitarian ideal does not arise out of reverence 
for the Creator but out of the desire to dictate to the Creator how things 
ought to be, or the presupposition that the Creator ought to treat every 
one alike.” J6td., p. 407. 

Any parent who has sou^t to administer justice and to compose d h ol d ish 
disputes will know how spontaneously children appeal to the principle of 
equality as the correct principle or arbitrament, and with what difficulty 
th^ must, on occasion, be persuaded that difierenoes of age, function and 
need, render tibe principle inoperative, or make it only indirectly rdtovant. 
The children may lack proper reverence for the Creator of inequalitiea ; 
but on the other lumd they have certainly never heard of, or been sprilid 
by, ” Stoic rationalism 
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some elemeDts wMoh oontradict the law of love. The 
mterests of a class, the Tiewpoint of a nation, the prejudices 
of an age and the illusions of a culture are consciously and 
unconsciously insinuated into the norms by which men 
regulate their common life. They are intended to give one 
group an advantage over another. Or if that is not their 
intention, it is at least the unvarying consequence. 


IV 

STEUCTTOBS OF JUSTICE 

If rules and principles of justice ideally conceived and 
transcending the more dubious and ambiguous social realities 
of living societies have an equivocal relation to the ideal of 
brotherhood, this twofold character is even more dubious 
and apparent in the structures and systems, the organiza- 
tions and mechanisms, of society in which these principles 
and rules are imperfectly embodied and made historically 
concrete. We have already noted the distinction between 
“ natural law as a rational statement of principle of 
justice, and “ positive ” law, which designates the historic 
enactments of living communities. But an analysis of the 
equivocal character of the “ structures ** of justice must 
include more than a mere consideration of “ civil or 
“ positive ” law. It must look beyond legal enactments to 
the whole structure and organization of historical com- 
munities. This structure is never merely the order of a 
legal system. The harmony of communities ia not simply 
attained by the authority of law. Norms does not coerce 
the vitalities of life into order. The social harmony of 
living communities is achieved by an interaction between 
the normative conceptions of morality and law and the 
existing and developing forces and vitalities of the com- 
munity. Usually the norms of law are compromises between 
the rational-moral ideals of what ought to be, and the 
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possibilities of the situation as determined by given equi- 
libria of vital forces. The specific legal enactments are, on 
the one hand, the instruments of the conscience of the com- 
munity, seeking to subdue the potential anarchy of forces 
and interests into a tolerable harmony. They are, on the 
other hand, merely explicit formulations of given tensions 
and equilibria of life and power, as worked out by the 
unconscious interactions of social life. 

No human community is, in short, a simple construction 
of conscience or reason. All communities are more or less 
stable or precarious harmonies of human vital capacities. 
They are governed by power. The power which determines 
the quality of the order and harmony is not merely the 
coercive and organizing power of government. That is 
only one of the two aspects of social power. The other is 
the balance of vitalities and forces in any given social 
situation. These two elements of communal life — ^the 
central organizing principle and power, and the equilibrium 
of power — are essential perennial aspects of oommudity^ 
organization ; and no moral or social advance can redeem 
society from its dependence upon these two principles. 

Since there are various possibilities of so managing and 
equilibrating the balance of social forces in a given com- 
munity that the highest possible justice may be achieved, 
and since the organizing principle and power in the com- 
munity is also subject to indeterminate refinement, com- 
munal order and justice can approximate to a more perfect 
brotherhood in varying degree. But each principle of 
communal organization — ^the organization of power and the 
balance of power — contains possibilities of contradicting the 
law of brotherhood. The organizing principle and power 
may easily degenerate into tyraimy. It may create a 
coerced unity of society in which the fireedom and vitality 
of all individual members are impaired. Such a tyrannical 
unification of life is a travesty on brotherhood. Again, 
the principle of the balance of power is always pr^nant 
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with the possibility of anaxohy. These twin evils, tyranny 
and anarchy, repres^t the Soylla and Charybdls between 
which the frail bark of social justice must sail. It is almost 
certain to founder upon one rock if it makes the mistake of 
regarding the other as the only peril. 

No possible refinement of social forces and political har- 
monies can eliminate the potential contradiction to brother- 
hood which is implicit in the two political instruments of 
brotherhood — the organization of power and the balance of 
power. This paradoxical situation in the realm of social life 
is analogous to the Christian conception of the paradox of 
history as discerned in other realms of life. In order to 
explore the meaning of the paradox more fully it will be well 
to begin with an analysis of the nature and meaning of 
“ power ” in communal life. 

1. The Unity of Vitality and Reason 

The perennial importance of power in social organization 
is based upon two characteristics of human nature. The 
one is the unity of vitality and reason, of body and soul. 
The other is the force of human sin, the persistent tendency 
to regard ourselves as more important than any one else 
and to view a common problem from the standpoint of our 
own interest. The second characteristic is so stubborn that 
mere moral or rational suasion does not suffice to restrain 
one person from taking advantage of another. Legal 
authority may be more sufficing ; but there is no legal 
authority which does not imply sanctions or the threat of 
coercive action against recalcitrance. The first character- 
istic, the unity of vitality and reason in human nature, 
guarantees that egoistic purposes will be pursued with all 
vital resources which an individual or collective will may 
control. Therefore social restraints upon these anti-social 
purposes must be equally armed with all available resources. 

Disputes may of course be composed and conflicts arbi- 
trated without recourse to all such resources. Conscience 
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may appeal to conaoience and reason to reason. There are 
in fact no conflicts in which these appeals are not made, 
even when the conflict has become ph3rsical. But in every 
conflict of interest the possibility of marsha^Uing every 
possible resource on either side is implied. Most human 
conflicts are composed, or subdued, by a superior authority 
and power, without an overt appeal to force or without the 
actual use of force, either violent or non-violent. But the 
calculation of available resources on each side is as deter- 
minative in settling the outcome of the struggle as more 
purely rational or moral considerations. ^ 

The threat of force, whether by the official and govern- 
mental representatives of a community or by the parties to 
a dispute in a community, is a potent instrument in all 
communal relations. It may not be frequently used in a 
stable and well-ordered community ; but if either govern- 
ment, or a party to a dispute, explicitly disavowed any 
resource at its disposal, it would upset whatever equi- 
hbriiun of social forces existed at that moment ; it would 
thereby increase the possibility of successful recalcitrance or 
resistance on the part of the group or interest, prepared to 
use every available resource. The prospect of successful 
resistance naturally also increases the probability that a 
venture in resistance will be made.^ The rational calcula- 

^ A strike in industry is a case in point. It may be arbitoated but the 
oonpromise between the two sides or the yielding of one side to the other 
is partly determined by the shrewd oaloulation of either side of the recouroes 
of social and economic power of which the other side could avail itself in 
case the conflict became overt, and of the possible position which govern- 
ment and public would take towards it. 

* This is how a liberal democratic world, dreaming of progress towards 
purely rational and moral resolutions of all social conflicts, stumbled into 
a “ total war A sensitive conscience may be revolted by the tragic 
and brutal realities of man’s social life and decide to disavow all power. 
But if this powerlessnesB is not ckcoompanied by a concomitant disavowal 
of social responsibility it leads to the moral confusions in which secular and 
religious perfectionists are usually involved. Ckunplete non-resistance tnay 
have mo^ meaning, if it is understood that unprotected rights and 
privileges will probaUy be lost and that in many social situations they are 
practically certain to be lost. Non-violent resistance has me an i n g as a 
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tion of the powers aOd vitsJities, inTolyed in a social situa- 
tion; is thus an inevitable acoompaniment of the rational 
calculation of rights and interests, involved in a socio-moral 
problem. The invariable correlation of the two is a nice 
symbol of the unity of vitality and reason in all social 
ezistenoe. 

2. Tifpes of Power in Social Life 

The spiritual and physical faculties of man are able, in 
their unity and interrelation, to create an endless variety of 
types and combinations of power, &om that of pure reason 
to that of pure physical force. Though reason is commonly 
supposed to be transcendent, rather than partial, it is hardly 
necessary at this point to prove that reason may be the 
instrument of the ego in advancing its claims against 
another. When it is so used it is a “ power which supports 
.the claims of one life against another. The shrewd do take 
advantage of the simple. A rational solution of a conflict 
may be a very unjust one, if the more robust has. “ over- 
powered the weaker intellect. But there are other 
spiritual faculties which may serve the same purpose. One 
man may keep another enslaved purely by soul force. ^ 
Such soul force may consist of spiritual vitalities of various 
kinds, mental and emotional energy, the possession or the 
pretension of virtue, the prestige of an heroic life, or of a 
gentle birth. Pure physical force is always a last resort in 


pragmatic technique ; for it is well to explore all methods of achieving 
justice and maintaining pe^, short of violent conflict. But non-violent 
resistance as a moral or political absolute is a source of moral and political 
confusion. The implicit and explicit aversion of the democratic world to 
violent fomos of dispute was a factor upon which proponents of “ total 
war ” calculated. It increased the probability of their success and there- 
fore the certainty of their venture. 

^ Gandhi’s idmtificatton of “ soul force ” with non-egoistio motives and 
“ body force ” with egoistic ones, is almost completely mistaken. The 
t}pe of power used by the will to effect its piu'poses does not determine 
the quality of the purpose or motive. 
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individual relations. It is detenninative in these relations 
only on primitive levels. All civilize4 relations are governed 
more by spiritual, than by physical, facets of power. It is 
significant that they are not, for that reason, naturally more 
just. 

The forms of power which are developed colteotively 
display an even wider variety of types. On the whole 
social power rests upon differentiations of social function. 
The soldier is the bearer of physical force in advanced 
societies, not because he is physically strong, but because he 
has the instruments, and masters the techniques, of physical 
oonfiict. The priest has social power (especially potent in 
the organization of early empires) because he mediates the 
authority of some ultimate majesty and endows the political 
authority of a given oligarchy with this sanctity. The 
ownership and the control of property and economic process 
represents partly physical and partly spiritual power. It 
is physical in so far as the wealth created by the economic 
process is physical. It is spiritual in so far as the right to 
use and control this physical force is derived firom law, 
custom, the prestige of function and other similar considera- 
tions. The modem belief that economic power is the most 
basic form, and that all other forms are derived fix>m it, 
is erroneous. The first landlords were soldiers and priests 
who used military and religious forms of social power to 
possess and to acquire land. Economic power, before the 
modem period, was derivative rather than primary. It was 
used to enhance the comforts of the oligarchs of society and 
to insure the perpetuation of their social eminence from 
generation to generation. But it did not give them their 
initial eminence. In modem Germany, Nazi political 
oligarchs transmute political power into economic power. 
In the bourgeois period economic power did tend to become 
more fundamental and to bend other forms to its purposes. 
In democratic sodeties it was, however, alwa 3 rs under some 
restraint from the more widely difrused political power of 
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the oomiBon man, inheiii^ in the uniTersal right of 
suffirage.^ 

All historic forms of justice and injustice are determined 
to a much larger degree than pure rationalists or idealists 
realize by the given equilibrium or disproportion within 
each type of power and by the balance of various types of 
power in a given community. It may be taken as axio- 
matic that great disproportions of power lead to injustice, 
whatever may be the efforts to mitigate it. Thus the con- 
centration of economic power in modem technical society 
has made for injustice, while the diffusion of political power 
has made for justice. The history of modem democratic- 
capitalistic societies is on the whole determined by the ten- 
sion between these two forms of power. In this history the 
economic oligarchy has sought to bend political power to its 
purposes, but has never done so with complete success. On 
the other hand the political power of the common man 
has been an instrument of political and economic justice ; 
but it has also not succeeded completely in eliminating 
flagrant forms of economic injustice. This tension is 
unresolved, and may never be completely resolved. At the 
moment the justice achieved by this tension in the demo- 
cratic world is imder attack firom a tyranny created by the 
mergence of political, economic and religious power in a 
Nazi oligarchy and by its more or less mtimate partnership 
with an older military oligarchy. 

Political power deserves to be placed in a special category, 

^ It has been an error in both liberal and Marxist social inteipretations 
bo identify ownership with economic power. The control and manipula- 
te <d economic process is also a form of economic power. It gives 
workers minimal power resources to set against the power of ownership ; 
ind the managers of economic process are acquiring an even larger sh^ 
oi power. James Bumham^s The Material MevohUum is a one-sided 
Boraeotion of the error of identifying ownership with economic power too 
imiply. The error contributes to the political miscalculatione of Marxism., 
E^'or when it abolishes economic ownership it may merely merge both 
»oonomic and pc^tioal power in the hands of an oligarchy which controls 
both political and economic processes. 
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because it roits upou the ability to use aud tnauipulate 
other forms of social power for the particular purpose of 
organisdug and dominating the community. The political 
oligarchy usually possesses at least two forms of siginficaDit 
social power. In all early empires these two forms were 
the priestly and the military power, which were either 
merged in one class, or which were combined through inti- 
mate collaboration between the military and the priestly 
class. Modem democracies tend towards a more equal 
justice partly because they have divorced political power 
from special social functions. They endowed all men with 
a measure of it by giving them the right to review the policies 
of their leaders. This democratic principle does not obviate 
the formation of oligarchies in society ; but it places a check 
upon their formation, and upon the exercise of their power. 
It must be observed, however, that the tyrannical oligarchy, 
which now challenges the democratic world, arrived at its 
eminence by the primary use of political power (the dema- 
gogic manipulation of the masses) and then gradually 
acquired the other forms of power : the control of economic 
process, the pretension of religious sanctity, and the control 
of, or collaboration with, military power. 

The shifting interrelations of various types of power in 
human society are determined by a wide variety of historical 
developments from the technical to the religious level of 
social existence. Thus the development of modem com- 
merce gave the middle classes new economic power. They 
used it to challenge the priestly-military oligarchy of feudal 
society. They undermined the power of land-ownership 
with the more dynamic economic power of the ownership of 
bank stock. The development of modem technical industry 
had a twofold effect. It bbth enhanced the economic power 
and wealth of the owners and manipulators of economic 
process, and it gave industrial workers a form of power 
(exercised for instance by their refusal to co-operate in an 
interrelated economic process) which the common men of 
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agrarian societies did not have. Sometimes a shift in 
power relations has a much more spiritual origin. Who can 
deny that the deyelopment of prophetic religion, which 
challenges rather than supports political majesty in the 
name of the majesty of God, helps to destroy priestly-military 
oligarchies and to create democratic societies ? In this way 
the prophetic elements in Christiantity have contributed to 
the rise of modem democratic societies, just as conservative 
elements in the Christian tradition have strengthened the 
pretensions of oligarchies by their uncritical identification 
of political power with the divine authority. 

The complexity of the technical, rational and prophetic- 
religious factors which contributed to the rise of modem 
democracies, illustrates the complex and intimate involve- 
ment of all these factors in the whole historical process. 
The interweaving of thepe various strands in the total 
fabric of historical development refutes both vitalists and 
rationalists, who would interpret the social process either as 
merely a chaos of vital forces or as a simple progressive 
triumph of reason over force. ‘‘ Reason ” and “ force ” 
may be the “ end terms ” of human spirituality and vitality. 
But no sharp distinction can be made between them at any 
point. Nor are there absolute distinctions between any of 
the intermediate manifestations of human vitality, which 
history elaborates in endless variety. No form of individual 
or social power exists without a modicum of physical force, 
or without a narrow pinnacle of “ spirit ” which transcends 
the conflict and tension of vital forces. But the tension 
and balance of such forces in any given social situation 
include vitalities and powers which manifest the complex 
unity of spirit and nature, of reason and force, in the whole 
of human existence. 

3. The Organimtim and Balance of Pomar 

Our primary concern is with the twofold relation of 
structures of justice or various forms of communal oiganiza- 
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tioB to the principle of brotherhood. These struotiires 
inTariably contain, according to our analysis, both approzi- 
mations and contradicMons to the ideal of love. This thesis 
must now be examined more closely in the light of the con- 
clusion that all social life represents a field of vitality, 
elaborated in many forms, which are related to each other in 
terms of both mutual support and of potential confiict. 
Since human history defies, rather than observes, the limits, 
in which nature confines both mutual dependence and con- 
flict, it becomes a task of conscious political contrivance in 
human history to mitigate conflict and to invent instruments 
for enlarging mutualities of social existence. 

Human brotherhood is imperilled by two, and possibly 
three, forms of corruption. Will seeks to dominate will. 
Thus imperialism and slavery are introduced into history. 
Interest comes in conflict with interest and thus the relations 
of mutual dependence are destroyed. Sometimes the self, 
individual or collective, seeks to isolate itself from the 
community and to disavow communal responsibilities. This 
evil of isolationism is, however, a negative form of the evil of 
conflict, and therefore does not deserve a special category. 

The domination of one life by another is avoided most 
successfully by an equilibrium of powers and vitalities, so 
that weakness does not invite enslavement by the strong. 
Without a tolerable equilibrium no moral or social reskaints 
ever succeed completely in preventmg injustice and enslave- 
ment. In this sense an equilibrium of vitality is an approxi- 
mation to brotherhood within the limits of conditions 
imposed by human selfishness. But an equilibrium of 
power is not brotherhood. The restraint of the will-to- 
power of one member of the community by the counter- 
pressure of power by another member results in a condition 
of tension. AH tension is covert or potential conflict. The 
principle of the equilibrium of power is thus a principle of 
justice in so far as it prevmits domination and enslavement ; 
but it is a principle of anarchy and conflict in so fur as its 
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imsiom, if unresolyedi result in oyert oonfliot. Furtlier* 
more social li&i when not consciously managed and manipu- 
lated, does not deyelop perfect equilibria of power. Its 
capricious disproportions of power generate yarious forms 
of domination and enslayement. Human society therefore 
requires a conscious control and manipulation of the yarious 
ecjuilibria which exist in it. There must be an organizing 
centre within a giyen field of social vitalities. This centre 
must arbitrate conflicts from a more impartial perspective 
than is available to any party of a given conflict ; it must 
manage and manipulate the processes of mutual support so 
that the tensions inherent in them will not erupt into con- 
flict; it must coerce submission to the social process by 
superior power whenever the instruments of arbitrating and 
composing conflict do not suffice ; and finally it must seek 
to redress the disproportions of power by conscious shifts of 
the balances whenever they make for injustice. i 

It is obvious that the principle of government, or the 
organization of the whole realm of social vitalities, stands 
upon a higher plane of moral sanction and social necessity 
than the principle of the balance of power. The latter 
without the former degenerates into anarchy. The former 
is, moreover, a more conscious effort to arrive at justice 
than the latter. It belongs to the order of the historical 
while the former belongs, on the whole, to the order of the 
natural. 2 

It is nevertheless important to recognize that government 
is also morally ambiguous. It contains an element which 

^ This is done in the democratic state, for instance, when the taxing 
power is used not merely for securing revenue hut also to counteract the 
tendency towards centralisation of power and privilege which inheres in 
the teohical and highly centralised indiistrial process. 

* Bousseau’s and Hobbes* social contract theories of government have 
such ccmtradictory eetimates of the state of nature ** because both fail 
to understand the ambiguous character of social equilibrium without the 
interferenoe of government. Bousseau sees only the elements of harmony 
within it, and Hobbes only the elements of conflict and anarchy. Bous- 
seau on the other hand sees only the principle of domination in government 
and Hobbes only the principle of ordw. 
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contradicts the law of brotherhood* The power of the 
rulers is subject to two abuses. It may actually be the 
dominion which one portion of the community exercises oyer 
the whole of the community. Most governments until a 
very recent period were in fact just that ; they were the 
consequence of conquest by a foreign oligarchy. ^ But even 
if government does not express the imperial impulse of one 
class or group within the community, it would, if its pre- 
tensions were not checked, generate imperial impulses of 
its own towards the community. It would be tempted to 
destroy the vitality and freedom* of component elements in 
the community in the name of “ order It would identify 
its particular form of order with the principle of order itself, 
and thus place all rebels against its authority under the 
moral disadvantage of revolting against order per ae. This 
is the sin of idolatry and pretension, in which all government 
is potentially involved. This evil can be fully understood 
only if it is recognized that all governments and rulers 
derive a part of their power, not only from the physical 
instruments of coercion at their disposal, but also from the 
reality and the pretension of “ majesty The unooeroed 
submission which they achieve, and without which they 
could not rule (since coerced submission applies only to 
marginal cases and presupposes the uncoeroed acceptance 
of the ruler’s authority by the majority) is never 'purely 
“ rational ” consent. It always includes, explicitly or 
implicitly, religious reverence for “ majesty The majesty 
of the state is legitimate in so far as it embodies and expresses 
both the authority and power of the total community over 
all its members, and the principle of order and justice as 
such against the peril of anarchy. The legitimate majesty 
of government is acknowledged and affirmed m the Christian 
doctrine of government as a divine ordinance. 

^ The Nomian unifloation of England, the Tartar oonqnest of Boasia 
and the Hanohu conquest of China m a few of the many examines of 
foreign conquest as ^ agent of the unification of a society. 
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But tlim axe bo iilfitorio expressions of the majesty of 
state and government without an admixture of illegitimate 
pretensions of majesty and sanctity. These can be most 
simply defined as the tendency of states and governments 
to hide and obscure the contingent and partial character of 
their rule and to claim unconditioned validity for it. 

The whole development of democratic justice in human 
society has depended upon some comprehension of the 
moral ambiguities which inhere in both government and the 
principle of the equilibrium of power. It is the highest 
achievement of democratic societies that they embody the 
principle of resistance to government within the principle 
of government itself. The citizen is thus armed with 
“ constitutional ” power to resist the unjust exactions of 
government. He can do this without creating anarchy 
within the community, if government has been so con> 
ceived that criticism of the ruler becomes an instrument of 
better government and not a threat to government itself.^ 

The achievements of democracy have been tortuously 
worked out in human history partly because various schools 
of religious and political thought had great difficulty in 
fuUy comprehending the perils to justice in either one or the 
other instrument of justice — the organization of power and 
the balance of power. Usually the school of thought which 
comprehended the moral ambiguities of government did not 
understand the perils of anarchy inhering in uncontrolled 
social life ; while those who feared this anarchy were un- 
critical of the claims and pretensions of government. 
History had to stumble by tortuous process upon the 
proper techniques for avoiding both anarchy and tyranny, 
against the illusions of idealists and of realists who under- 
stood only one or the other side of the problem. In this 

^ The Freebyteriaa oonetitutionalist of seventeenth-century Scotland, 
Samuel Butherford, expresses the distinction in the words : We teach 
that government is natural not volimtary ; but the way and manner of 
government is voluntary.” lea; Bw (1644), Question IX. 
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process the Christian tradition itself seldom stated the fall 
truth of its twofold approach to the political order in such a 
way that it would give guidance in the complexities of 
pohtical and social life. The mistakes which were made in 
comprehending the paradox in the political sphere conform 
to the limitations of the various Christian and secular 
traditions, which we have examined in other spheres. 
They can iherefore be stated fairly briefly. 

V 

THE OHRISTIAK ATTITUDB TO GOVEENMEITT 

The development of Christian and of modem secular 
theories of politics is determined by an interplay of one 
classical and of two Biblical approaches to stuff of the 
political order. The Bible contains two approaches which, 
taken together and held in balance, do justice to the moral 
ambiguities of government. According to the one, govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God and its authority reflects the 
Divine Majesty. According to the other, the “ rulers ” 
and “ judges of the nations are particularly subject to 
divine judgment and wrath because they oppress the poor 
and defy the divine majesty. These two approaches do 
justice to the two aspects of government. It is a principle 
of order and its power prevents anarchy ; but its power is 
not identical with divine power. It is wielded from a 
partial and particular locus and it cannot achieve the per- 
fect union of goodness and power which characterizes divine 
power. The pretension that its power is perfectly virtuous 
represents its false claim of majesty. This claim elicits 
alternate moods of reverent obedience and resentful rebel- 
lion in history. 1 

^ It k eignificant that the first Biblical record of the instatatkMEi of 
monarchy is interpreted from two perspeotivoB according t6 two tradi- 
tions embodied in the book of Samuel. According to the one, S a nma l 
anointed Saul King at the behest of Yahweh (1 Sam. vm, 22). Aoccodiiig 
to the other the desire of the people for a king was regarded as an affinnit 
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The double approach of prophetic oritioism and of ptiestly 
sauotifioation of royal or state authority has armed both 
oonsenratiye and radical schools of Christian thought with 
plausible proof-texts for their respectire positions. Only 
occasionally is the truth in each position properly appre- 
ciated. Unfortunately a single text from St. Paul has 
done much to destroy the force of the Biblical paradox. 
St. Paul’s very ** undialectical ” appreciation of government 
in Eomans xm, has had a fateful influence m Christian 
thought, particularly in the Reformation. ^ But its influence 

to Godt who was himself king of hk people : ** And ye have this day 
lejeoted your God, who himself saved you out of all your adversities 
and your tribulations ; and ye have said unto him, Nay, but set a king 
over us.** 1 Sam. z, 19. 

The various expressions of these two approaches towards government 
cannot be fully traced here. The critical attitude of the prophets towards 
government has been considered in another context. On the other hand 
the idea that the King is the Lord*8 anointed runs through the whole 
Old Testament as does the appreciation of the necessity of government. 
{Of* Judges zvn, 6 : In those days there was no king in Israel, but every 
man did that vdiich was right in his own eyes.”) 

In the New Testament Jesus on the one hand recognizes the legitimate 
authority of government (” Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar^s.” Mt. xxn, 21) but on the other hand he sets the dominion 
of kings in contrast to the mutual love and service of the Kingdom of 
Qod (” The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them . . . but 
ye shall not be so : but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger ; and he1)hat is chief, as he that doth serve.’* Luke zzn, 2&~26). 

^ Romans xm, 1-3 : ” Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God ... for the rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” 

This unquidified endorsement of government and the unqualified pro- 
hibition of resistance to its authority is Justified by the mistaken assertion 
that government is no peril to vir^ but only to vice. History proves 
that the power, of govemm^t is mondly ambiguous. It may on occasion 
imperil not evil but ” good works **. The best possible government can- 
not completely escape from such a possibility. It must be recognized that 
the PauHne justification of government was valid enough in the particular 
historical context in which it was znade. It was undoubtedly a warning 
against the irresponsibility towards government which the eschatological 
mood of the early church encouraged. The fact that it became a vehicle 
for a too uncritical devotion to government by its indiscriminate applica- 
tion in subsequent centuries illustrates one of the perils of Biblicism. 
Biblical obser^tions upon life are made in a living rriation to living 
history. When they are falsely given an eminence which obscures this 
relation, they can become the source of error and confusion. 
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was fortiuiAtelj nevEr able to extinguisb the power of 
prophetic criticism upon the eyils of goTemment in Christian 
history. 

As against these two approaches to the political order in 
the Bible the classical world thought of politics in simpler 
and more rational terms. Government was primarily the 
instrument of man’s social nature. Its function of preventr 
ing anarchy, so strongly emphasized in Christian thought, 
and so unduly stressed in the Eeformation, was appreciated 
only indirectly. For Aristotle the purpose of government 
was fellowshi|i (Koivonfta ) ; and Plato studied the state in his 
Repvblic as a macrocosm which would reveal all the laws of 
harmony in larger outline relevant to the microcosm of the 
individual soul. v 

In both Aristotle and Plato the harmony of society is 
practically identified with the constitutional structure — ^the 
principles by which it is governed. The approach is, in the 
parlance of modem philosophy, “ non-existential.” ^ They 
are always looking for forms and principles of justice, for 
constitutions and arrangements which will bring the rough, 
vitalities of life under the dominion of the logos. They do 
not of course trust the mere force of law to do this. But 
when they look for the best human agencies to interpret, 
apply and enforce the principles of law, and try to constraot 
some transcendent vantage point from which government 

^ Aristotle declares that ** the constitution {noXirela) is the life of tl]» 
polis ** {PoUticB VI, iv, 11). In Plato’s Laws the Athenian Stranger 
declares : “ When there has been a contest of power, those who gain the 
upper hand so entirely monopolize the government as to refuse all share 
to the defeated party, . . , Now according to our view such governments 
are not polities at all, nor are laws right which are passed for the good of 
particular classes and not for the good of the whole state. . . . That state 
in which the law is subject and has no authority, I perceive to be on the 
highway to ruin ; and that state in which the rulers are the inferiors of the 
law has salvation.” 

The idea that the praorices of states must conform to rules and principles 
of justice is of course tenable and necessary. But both PUto and Aristotle 
underestimate the dynamic vital elements in the political order. They 
obscure the fact that political life is a contest of power, no matter by what 
laws it is governed. 
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mfty operate against the conflicts of partial interests (in the 
case of Aristotle particularly against the conflict between 
ridbi and poor) they And it in some blass of virtuous and 
rational men. It is the superior reason of such men, or their 
specialized knowledge in aflairs of government, which 
endows them with the virtue of disinterestedness. Greek 
political theory believes in other words in an €LUe doss. 
The perils of anarchy according to classical thought arise 
primarily from the ignorance of common citizens who are 
unable to comprehend the total needs of the community. 
Plato seeks to cultivate the disinterestedness of the rulers by 
semi-ascetic disciplines, as well as by rational excellency. 
In any case the realm of politics, as a fleld of vitality and as 
a contest of power, is inadequately comprehended. The 
Stoic theory, particularly in its distinction between the 
absolute and the relative natural law, comes closer to the 
realities of politics. But even the Stoics, and particularly 
the Roman Stoics, have a too optimistic conception of the 
political order. Gcero gave a highly moralistic account of 
politics in general and of Roman imperialism in particular. 
He regarded the state as a compact of justice, and had Httle 
understanding of the power realities which underlie the 
compact. 

The Christian ages, after the dissipation of the eschatolo- 
gical hope and the concomitant political irresponsibility of 
the early church, worked out a political ethic in which 
gospel perfectionism and Biblical realism were combined 
with classical (particularly Stoic) optimism. Augustine was 
the first to introduce a new and more Pauline note into this 
field of thought, as he md in so many other fields. Making 
the criticism of Ciceronian rationalism and optimism his 
point of departure he denied that the state is a compact of 
justice, and insisted that '' there is not any justice in any 
commonwealth whatsoever but in that whereof Christ is the 
founder and ruler. He regarded the peace of the world 
^ Dedv, Dei, Book U, oh. 21. 
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M an tineasy armistice {)etween oontendmg social forces. 
It is ** based on strife It is not so much justice as the 
harmonious enjoyment of that which they tove” which 
holds the civifaa together.^ Such a mo^y neutral defi- 
nition of political cohesion allows Augustiae to compare the 
harmony of the state with the harmony which thieves main- 
tain among themselves and to suggest that there may be 
little difierences except size, between a state and a robber 
band.2 

Augustine sees the social life of man as constantly 
threatened either by ocmfiict between contending forces, 
held in an uneasy equilibrium, or by the tyranny of the 
dominant power which “ lays a yoke of obedience upon its 
fellows This interpretation may not do full justice to the 
constructive elements of order in either the Boman Empire 
or in any res pvhlica or commonwealth of history. He may 
have taken the conditions of a declining, rather than a more 
healthy, Homan Empire as definitive ; and he may have 
sharpened the contrast too much between the dviiaa Dei and 
the civitas ierremy so as to produce a perfect antithesis 

^ De dv. Dei, Book XIX, ch. 24. 

* Ibid., IV, 4. See A. J. Carlyle’s Mediasval PoUUoal Theory in Ihe 
West, Vol. I, pp. 165-170. C. H. Mollvam is not certain that Carlyle’s 
interpretation of Augustine’s departure from ^e political theories of St. 
Ambrose and the other Fathers is correct. Cf, MoBvain : The Cfrototh of 
Political Thought in the Weet^ p. 150. However, Augustine’s position is 
made clear in other than the particular passages in which he disti n guis he s 
between Cicero’s conception of the res publiea and his own. For instance 
he compares the social order of the state with the divine order, not in 
terms of order created by power : “ For herein is perverse pride the imitator 
of the goodness of God, laying a yoke of obedience upon its fellows under 
itself instead of God ; thus it hates a just peace of God and builds an unjust 
one for itself.” De eiv. Dei, XIX, 12. This is the same point made by 
Biblical prophetism against the pretension of kings. 

He. regards the peace established in various earthly realms as good, so 
far as it goes, but as unstable. “ Wretched are they that are strangers to 
God ; and yet have they a kind of allowable peace, but they will not have 
it forever for they used it not well while they had it ” XIX, 26). 
It is alwa 3 r 8 threatened either by civil war or by imperialistic ventures 
which know no limits : ” For any part [of the civitas terrena] which wiuni 
against the other desiies to be the world’s conquermr. . . . And if it con* 
quers it extols itself and so beoomee its own destruction.” Ibid., XV, 4. 
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between the love of God in the one and the love of self in the 
other. But despite these errors of over-emphasis, the 
Augostinian oonoeption of the political order gives a much 
truer picture of both the dynamic and the anarchic elements 
in political life than classical political theories. 

Despite Augustine’s great authority, his political realism 
had only a moderate influence on the course of mediaeval 
political theory. The latter incorporated a much larger 
classical element than is evident in Augustine’s thought. 
Mediaeval Catholicism succeeded in fact in creating as 
imposing a synthesis in the realm of political theory as 
in other fields of thought. The synthesis is still superior 
to many alternative systems which have developed since 
the destruction of the s 3 mthesis ; but it is, of course, 
subject to the general limitations of its larger principles of 
synthesis. 

Mediaeval political theory manages to incorporate both 
strands of Biblical thought with classical perspectives. The 
prophetic-Biblical criticism upon the injustice and the pride 
of rulers is never lacking ; but unfortunately it becomes the 
instrument of the papal-ecclesiastical claim of dominion. 
The Stoic-Christian idea that government is a requirement 
of the relative, rather than of the absolute, natural law, 
prevents the inequalities and the coercive necessities of 
government from being regarded as finally normative. The 
distinction preserves a minimal note of criticism upon 
government. There is thus a moderate mediceval constitu- 
tionalism which makes the ruler subject to both natural law 
and civil law. 1 

The authority of the ruler and the idea of necessity of 
government are upheld at the same time both by Biblical 
authority and by the Stoic idea of government as a necessity 

^ To civil ]aw beoftuse the xiatuial law implies a covenant of Justice 
between the ruler and the people. According to Carlyle mediiivd oon> 
stitutionalism represents an unbroken tradition until tl^ fifteentb century 
and does not allow the idea oi the absolute and unconditioned rights of the 
ruler to arise. Oarlyle, op, eii,, Vol. VI. 
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in an imperfect world. The more dcusaical element in 
mediiBTal political thought is revealed in an essentially 
rationaHstio approach to political problems, tending to 
obscure the tension of vitalities and interests as a perennial 
factor in all social life. The peril of tyranny, in tlie power of 
the state, is not regarded as arising inevitably hx>m its 
nature as a centre of power, and from the natural inclination 
of power, including state power, to become excessive. 
Instead mediaeval theory makes moralistic and too absolute 
and clear-cut distinctions between the justice an4 tyranny 
of rulers.^ It does not comprehend that the justice and 
peace which the power of the state achieves is always sub- 
ject to some degree of corruption by reason of the inordinate 
character of this power, and the particular interests of the 
ruler. 

Mediaeval constitutionalism contains abundant moral 
justification for resistance to tyranny, but the idea is not 
implemented politically and Lord Acton is therefore slightly 
extravagant in regarding Aquinas as the fountain of demo- 
cratic theory. 2 Mediaeval theory failed to comprehend the 
political order as a vast realm of mutually dependent and 
conflicting powers and interests, and to appreciate the 
contingent and relative character of any “ justice ” which 
might be achieved at a given moment by the power of 
government and by the specific equilibria of forces existing 
at that moment. This failure was one cause of its inability 
to deal realistically with the new forces, and the consequent 

^ Aquinas defies tyranny, as “ ruling which is not directed to the common 
good of the multitude but rather to the private good of the ruler.** Z>e 
reffimine prinoipum. 

* Aquinas did believe that the people had the right to appoint the king 
and therefore an equal right to depose him. (De reffimme prifw^mm I. 6). 
John of Salisbury even justified regicide as a remedy for tyranny. This 
oriUcal attitude towards the injustices of government is far superior to 
modem tlmories of state absolutism ; but it is not democratio in the sense 
that it provides no constitutional means of resisting the inordinate olaiiiis 
of government or of placing its power under continued popukur scrutiny. 
Cy. Mcllvain, op. oil., pp. 320-28. 
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disbAlanoes intiodGoed into the medisBTal politioal economy 
by liaing oommeroe.i 

With the decay of the mediaeval synthesis, the Tarions 
elements in the compound of politioal thought took their 
own more consistent way, as was the case in other realms of 
thought. Many of the new politioal theories may be less 
true, and are certainly less balanced, them the more compre- 
hensiye mediseval interpretation of the political order. But 
most of them contain facets of truth which do more justice 
to the highest possibilities and the darkest realities of 
the politioal order than was possible m the medisBval 
synthesis. 

The Renaissance in its secular streams of thought 
developed two fundamental tendencies. The one embodied 
the rationalistic-optimistic approach to the problem. We 
cannot trace this tendency in all of its elaborations. It is 
expressed in the many varieties of the “ liberal ’’ approach 
to politics. In some of them the laissez-faire thesis pre- 
dominates. It is believed to be a simple matter to achieve 
a stable equilibrium of social interests if only the inordinate 
power of government is eliminated. In others the power 
of government is regarded as a simple rational authority 
over rational men, which will become more just and more 
universal as reason is extended. 

One contemporary fruit of this stream of Renaissance 
thought consists in theories of world government, according 
to which the self-will and moral autonomy of nations could 
be destroyed by the simple^ expedient of depriving the 

* A modem Catholic historian regrets that Catholicism was so long in 
overcoming the influence of Augustinian pessimism, and thmks that the 
essential optimism of Thomas Aquinas came just a little too late to save 
the stracture of medisavalism (Cf. Alois pemph, Saenm Imperitmh p. 30). 
An absolutely contradictory thesis would come as near to the truth. The 
optimism of medifsvalism prevtotedit from comprehending the tendency 
towards decay and disintegraticn in any social structure. The meduev^ 
church sought, according to Troeltsch, for a perpetuation of the relatively 
satisfactory situation in which the relative values of the social order are 
crowned by the absolute values of the institution of grace.'* Ernst 
Troeltsch, SoeicU TmohmgB of the ChrieHan OhureheSt Vol. I, p. 326. 
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soveteignty of imtions of its legal sanotity . ^ Other theorists 
are slightly more realistio and hold that international govern^ 
ment must be supported by predominant power. But they 
would create the central pool of power abstractly by some 
kind of social contract between the nations, without reference 
to the organic and vital processes through which equilibria 
of power and the centralization of power are actually 
effected in history. 

The Eenaissance movement, however, developed another 
stream of thought which appropriated some of the insights 
of Christian realism and pessimism. It recognized the perils 
of conflict in the dynamic elements of social existence ; but 
it was prompted by these insights to elaborate absolutistic 
theories of the state. It failed, in other words, to appro- 
priate any of the prophetic-critical elements in the Christian 
tradition.' To this strain of thought we must, in cursory 
terms, assign Machiavelli, Thomas Hobbes, Jean Bodin, in 
some respects Hegel and Bosanquet, and of course a host of 
other lesser men. Sometimes as in the case of Machiavelli, 
the political pessimism degenerates into moral cynicism. 
Marxism has the distinction of being the only pessimistic- 
realistic school of thought in the modem period which 
directs its realism against the moral ambiguities of the power 
of government, rather than upon the perils of social anarchy 
which government is designed to mitigate. 

The strong Biblical basis of sectarian radicalism makes it 
advisable to consider it in this context in juxtaposition to 
the orthodox Reformation, rather than in relation to the 
Renaissance movement. So conceived Protestant Christian 
theories of politics, in their totality, describe a full arc from 
the extreme pessimism of the Lutheran Reformation to the 
extreme optimism of the more radical sects ; from the 
uncritical sanctification of government in Luther to the un- 
critical rejection of government, as such, in the anarchistic 
sects ; from the uncritical acceptance of inequality as a 

' Cy. inter olta, G. Niemeyer, Law Without Force, 
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oonsequeaoe and remedy for sin in Ltither, to the unoritioal 
belief in equality as a simple historical possibility in the 
oommunistio sects. In this wide variety of thought the 
greatest contribution to democratic justice was made by 
those Protestant groups which came closest to an under- 
standing of both the vice and the> necessity of government 
and both the peril and the necessity of a free interplay of 
social forces. Among those who came nearest to this under- 
standing were moderate Anglicans who combined Catholic 
with Renaissance perspectives and whose political theories 
are most systematically expressed in the thought of Thomas 
Hooker ; semi-sectarian movements like English Indepen- 
dency ; and finally the later Calvinists, who rescued 
Calvinism from its earlier and too consistent pessimism. 

This rather sweeping judgment demands historical 
substantiation, though the limits of this treatise necessarily 
restrict the analysis of the vast historical material. 

Luther’s uncritical moral and religious sanctihcation of the 
power of government (particularly based upon Romans xm) 
has been previously considered. It prevented Luther- 
anism from having any vital relationship with the develop- 
ment of democratic justice in the modem world, with the 
possible exception of the Scandinavian countries.^ The 
development of political theory in modem radical Reforma- 
tion thought is instmctive because Barth is on the whole 
more Lutheran than Calvinistic in his approach to political 
questions. He has been Lutheran, at least in his general 
indifierence towards problems of political justice, though he 
has not quite shared Luther’s uncritical acceptance of 
political authority. His strong emotional reaction to Nazi 
iyranny has, however, persuaded him to change his emphasis. 
He now criticizes the Reformation for having regarded 

^ 1 8fty With thd poMiblo 6Zcoptio|i of tho So(Uidiiiftvisii oountrios ** 
bmuae I have been unable to find authoritative material on the relation 
UAmem ImpreMive devdopment of oonititutional demowaey in 
Soandinavia and the dominant Lutheran religion. 
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govenuEomt as an oirdmauoe of diviiie proTidence without 
at the same time setting it under the judgment of God« 
Neirertheless the influence of Reformation perspectives is 
so powerful in his thought that his doctrinal justification 
for his opposition to Nazi tyranny is hardly sufficient to 
explain that opposition.^ 

As against the uncritical sanctification of established 
political authority, and the pessimistic acceptance of 
coercion, inequality and conflict as necessary conditions in 
a sinful world in Lutheranism, sectarian Protestantism in 
its many forms manages to express all the various aspects 
of the critical'prophetic strain of Christian thought. 

In the more extreme sects this is done to the point of 
obscuring the other side of the truth. The perils of govern^ 
ment are appreciated, but not its necessity. The contra- 
diction between the majesty of government and the majesty 
of God is emphasized; but the legitimate majesty of 
government is not apprehended.^ Usually the failure to 
appreciate the necessity of government is derived from 

1 Barth defines a just state [Rechiaetaat'l as follows : It will realize ite 
own potentialities in so far as it gives the ohurch the freedom [to preach 
the gospel of justification]. . . . What human justice is cannot be 
measured by some romantic or liberal conception of natural rights but 
purely by the concrete right of the freedom which the ohurch must claim 
for its word, in so far as it is Qod^s word.” Rech^ertigung und JSecAl, 
p. 46. 

This is a very minimal contribution to the problem of justice in the 
state. The fre^om to preach the gospel of justification means of course 
that the state would thereby permit the word of divine judgment to be 
spoken against its pride and pretensions. But none of the intermediate 
problems of justice are illumined by this final word of judgment. 

In his letter to British Christians Barth declares that ” it was probably 
wise of the government to aUow [etc] the British public to discuss peace 
aims ” but he thinks that ” British Christians should . . . take as little 
advantage of this pmnietim as possible.” ThU Chrutim Cause. 

* In the ” Certain Queries Presented by Many Christian People ” to 
Lord Fairfax, Lord General of the Army of Parliament, he is warned : 
”not to take that honour to yourselves that is due to Christ, nor be 
instrumental in setting up a mere natural and worldly government . . . 
whereby the public interest of Jesus Christ will be banished.*' Quoted 
by Arthur S. Woodhouse : PwUanism ond LUbertyt p. 242. 

George Fox’s indictment of the ” magistrates ” as “ usurpers *’ reveals 
the same uncritical lack of s^preciation of the necessity of government. 
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pof&ctioiiist illii0i(His in regaid to human uatuzo and 
human aodety.^ Sometimes government is accepted ; 
but the libertarian emphasis is so strong that all coercive 
acts of government are morally repudiated.^ 

Sometimes the requirements of the absolute natural law, 
the ideals of liberty and equality, were rightly restored as 
principles of criticism and final judgment upon all relative 
justice and injustice in history ; but the inevitability of 
relative distinctions in history is usually not understood. 
The eighteenth-century secular theory of equality as a 
simple “ law of nature ” is rooted in seventeenth-century 
sectarian theory.^ The sect of Diggers ” anticipated, and 
may have inspired, the Marxist theory of government as 
primarily a tool of the privileged classes.* 

Though the extremer sects always went too far in chal- 
lenging either the pessimism of the Reformation or the 
droumspection of Catholic theories, they did of course 
provide much of the leaven of modern democratic develop- 
ment. But the more inclusive and comprehensive concep- 

^ llany forms of Amerioaii liberal-Protestanfc perfectionism are im- 
plicitly anarchistic in their social theories, as they are explicitly sanctifi- 
eationist in their theories of redemption. Of, inter alia : E. Stanley 
Jones. OhrieCa AUematiw to OommurUsm, 

• This position is taken for instance by the Leveller ” sect. Its leader. 
John Lilbume. declared : ** It is unnatural, irrational, sinful, wicked, 
unjust, devilish and tyrannical for any man whatsoever, spiritual or tern- 
pond, clergyman or layman, to appropriate or assume unto himself power, 
authority and jurisdiction to rule, govern, or reign over any sort of noen in 
the world without their free consent.” From A Freman'a Freedom 
Vindicated (1646). Hie idea is legitimate if it means the ” free ” accept- 
ance of the authority of government in general. But in sectarianism it 
'irequently excluded the coercive power of government in specific instances, 
thus making for anarchism. 

• Of. Woodhouse, op. oU.f pp. 68-69. 

• Of, David Petegorsky, Left-Wing Democracy in the Englieh Civil War, 
The theory is of course partly right in the sense that oligarchies tend to 
seek thdr own advantage. It is wrong, however, in the sense that the 
corruption of a principle cannot explain the principle. The special 
^vilegee of a ruling cto were the fruits of their special power. Their 
^(pedal power was partly derived from the necessity of government in the 
community, which they supplied, however imperfectly. The necessity 
^ government, by which special privilege is created, is antecedent to the 
odKfuption of govemment. 
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tions of poUtioal life were derebped by the semiHsectadaii 
Separatists (Roger Williams), the Independents (John 
Milton) and by the later Calvinists. 

The development of Calvinistio thon^t from a oonserva* 
tive justification of political authority to a living relation 
with democratic justice deserves special consideration 
because, in its final form, Oalvinistic theory probably came 
closest to a full comprehension of all the oomplearities of 
political justice. 

The earlier Calvin was almost as uncritical as Luther in 
his sanctification of state authority and in his prohibition 
of resistance to it.i Fortunately he permitted some excep- 
tions to this position. He, himself, extended these to some 
degree under the stress of history, and later (calvinists 
developed them into a fiill-orbed democratic outlook. 
He allowed disobedience, though not resistance, if the 
political authority came in confiict with €k)d*s demands 
upon the conscience ; ^ and he objected only to private and 
not official resistance to the authority of the ruler. The 
“ lower magistrates ** were not only allowed, but enjoined, 
to resist the tyranny of kings. It was a simple matter for 
later Calvinists to think of any elected representatives of 
the people as lower magistrates, who resisted iyranny 
officially and not privately. 

The later Dutch, French and Scottish Calvinists distin- 
guished between government as an ordinance of Gbd’s 
providence and the particular form of government which 

^ Cf. Inet., IV, xx. “ Wherefore if we are oraelly vexed by m inhuman 
prince or robbed and plundered by one svarioious ... let us remember 
our offences against Qod which are doubtless chas^sed by these plagues 
. . . and let ua consider that it is not for us to remedy these evils . . , 
but to implore the aid of Qod in whose hands are the hea^ of kings . • .** 

• Inst*, XV, XX, 32. " But in that obedience . . . due to rulers ... we 
must always make this exception . • . that it be not inoompatihle with 
ob^ence to Him, to whose will . . . kings should be subject.” 

it must be adizdtted that this qualification did not have the force it 
might have had because it was applied narrowly. It meant that men must 
not allow rulers to interfere with their profession of the ri|^t rdigioii. 
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mjght obtain a givon moment. Thus they freed the 
reiigioiia oonsdenoe from undue re?erenoe for any parti- 
tmlar government and established a oritieal attitude towards 
It ; while yet preserving religious reverence for the prin- 
ciple of government. They understood, as the proponents 
of the secular social contract theory of government did not, 
that it is not within the power of conscious human will to 
create government. The formation of government and 
statehood belongs to the slow processes of the ages and its 
roots are antecedent to any human decision. Government 
deserves reverence not only because it is necessary but 
because it is a gift which man did not consciously contrive. 
But unlike Calvin the later Calvinists did understand the 
importance of human action in the formation of particular 
governments and the responsibility of men for the achieve- 
ment of justice.^ 

Calvin believed that kings had a covenant with God to 
rule justly and the people had a covenant with God to 
obey. But he denied that this double covenant implied 
a contract between the ruler and the people. It was a 
simple matter for later Calvinists to insist that this covenant 
was triangular, between the ruler, the people, and God ; 
that it was a covenant of justice ; and that if the ruler 
broke it by injustice, the people were absolved of obedience.^ 

^ Calvin declared that ** the correction of unbridled goverzunents ** is 
a ** revengement of the Lord ” and ** it is not committed to us to whom 
is given no other commandment but to obey and to suffer IV. 

xz). In contrast Samuel Butherford, the Scottish constitutionalist, 
dedared : It is not inmen*s free will that they have government or no 
government . . . or to obey or not to obey the acts of the court of nature, 
which is God*8 court.” But he advised that we must “ distinguish be< 
tween the power of government and the power of government by magis- 
tracy/’ !nie latter the people may “ measure out by ounce weights . . . 
no more and no less, so that th^ may limit, moderate and set banks and 
marchee to the exeroiae,” . . . they ” may give it out . . . upon this 
and this condition.” Lm Rtas, iii, iv (164i). 

* In the words of Butherford : ” There is an oath betwixt the long and 
his people laying on by a reciprocation of hands, mutual civil obligation of 
the people to the king and the king to the people.” Ibid, 

In the important French Huguenot anonymous tract Vindioim eon- 
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Thud justice, leather than mexe order and peace, became the 
criterion for government ; and democratic criticism became 
the instrument of justice. 1 Thediferencebetweenthedemo- 
oratic temper of later Calvinism and the undue and uncritical 
reverence for political authority in the early Beformation, 
both Lutheran and Calvinistic, is well illustrated in John 
Knox’s interpretation of Eomans xni. Being asked how he 
could square his defiance of royal authority with this 
scriptural injunction in Romans xm, he answered : ** The 
power in that place is not to be understood as the unjust 
commandment of men but the just power wherewith God 
hath armed his magistrates and lieutenants to punish sin.” 
Advised that this interpretation implied that subjects could 
control and judge their rulers, he replied : And what 
harm should the commonwealth receive if the corrupt 
afiection of ignorant rulers be moderated and bridled by the 
wisdom and discretion of Godly subjects so that they would 
not do violence to any man ? ” ^ 

Too much must not be claimed for either later Calvinism 
or Independency in establishing democratic justice in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. The vindication of the right of self- 
government and the elaboration of efiective constitutional 
forms for the expression of the right, was the fruit of many 
secular, as well as religious, movements. But the secular 
movements were inclined to libertarianism in their reaction 
to the evils of government ; or to base their democratic 

tra tynmnos (1579) the same argument is advanced : “ It is certain that 
the people require a performance of covenants . . . The people ask the 
kmg whether he will govern justly. He promises he will. Then the 
people answer, and not before, that whilst he govern uprightly, they will 
obey faithfully. The king promises . . . the which failing to be accom- 
pluhed the people are quit of their promise^** 

^ It is not possible in this context to trace the development of the idea of 
dmooratio election of rulers from the idea of the right of resistance. 
Samuel Eutherford argues that since even royalists admit the ri^t of the 
people to dleot inferior magistrates in the cities, e^ many elites have 
the power to create a higher ruler ; for royal power is but the united and 
superlative power of inferior judges.** Ibid. 

* John l^ox, ffifiofy, H, 282. 
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theories BpoB the idea of the goodness of human natuie ; 
and consequently to underestimate the perils of anarchy, 
while they directed their attention to the perils of tyranny.^ 

Whateyer may be the source of our insights into the 
problems of the political order, it is important both to 
recognize the higher possibilities of justice in every historic 
situation, and to know that the twin perils of tyranny and 
anarchy can never be completely overcome in any political 
achievement. These perils are expressions of the sinful 
elements of conflict and dominion, standing in contradiction 
to the ideal of brotherhood on every level of communal 
organization. There is no possibility of making history 
completely safe against either occasional conflicts of vital 
interests (war) or against the misuse of the power which is 
intended to prevent such conflict of interests (tyranny). 
To understand this is to labour for higher justice in terms 
of the experience of justification by faith. Justification by 
faith in the realm of justice means that we will not regard 
the pressures and counter pressures, the tensions, the overt 
and the covert conflicts by which justice is achieved and 
maintained, as normative in the absolute sense ; but 
neither will we ease our conscience by seeking to escape 
fifom involvement in them. We will know that we cannot 
purge ourselves of the sin and guilt in which we are involved 
by the moral ambiguities of politics without also disavowing 
responsibility for the creative possibilities of justice. 

VI 

JITSTIOB ANB WOBLD OOBOnjNITy 

In the crisis of world history in which we stand, we have 
a particularly vivid example of the twofold character of all 

^ Americftii ooxiftitiitioiialum owbs more to the cirouniiqpeotion of James 
Madison's essentially Oalvinistio approach to the problems of government 
than to Thomas Jeflferson's simple libertarianism. Jefferson as a states- 
man more freqnenlly acted, in fact, upon Madison's presuppositions than 
Q^<mhiBowa. 
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historic political tasks and achievements. The economic 
interdependence of the world places ns under the obligation, 
and gives us the possibility, of enlar^g the human com- 
munity so that the principle of order and justice will govern 
the international as well as the national community. We 
are driven to this new task by the lash of fear as well as by 
the incitement of hope. For our civilization is undone if 
we cannot overcome the anarchy in which the nations live. 
This new and compelling task represents the positive side of 
historical development and reveals the indeterminate 
possibilities of good in history. 

Unfortunately, however, many of the’ idealists who 
envisage this new responsibility think they can fulfil it best 
by denying the perennial problems of the political order. 
They think that world government is possible without an 
implied hegemony of the stronger powers. This hegemony 
is inevitable ; and so is the peril of a new imperialism, 
which is inherent in it. The peril can best be overcome by 
arming all nations great and small with constitutional 
power to resist the exactions of dominant power. This is 
to say that the principle of the balance of power is implied 
in the idea of constitutional justice. But if the central 
and organizing principle of power is feared too much, and 
the central authority is weakened, then the political equi- 
librium degenerates once more to an unorganized balance 
of power. And an unorganized balance of power is potential 
anarchy. 

Thus we face aU the old problems of politioal organization 
on the new level of a potential international community. 
The new international community will be constructed 
neither by the pessimists, who believe it impossible to go 
beyond the balance of power principle in the relation of 
nations to each other ; nor by the cynics, who would organize 
the world by the imposition of imperial authority without 
regard to the injustices which flpw inevitably from arbitrary 
and irresponsible power ; nor yet by the idealists, who are 
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under the fond illuMou that a new level of historic develop- 
ment will emancipate history from these vexing problems. 

The new world must be built by resolute men who ** when 
hope is dead will hope by failh *’ ; who will neither seek 
premature escape from the guilt of history^ nor yet call the 
evili which taints all their achievements, good. There is 
no escape from the paradoxical relation of history to the 
Kingdom of Qod. Histoiy moves towards the realization 
of the Kingdom, but yet the judgment of God is upon every 
new realization. 



CHAPTER X 

THE END OF HISTORY 


E verything in human life and history mores towards 
an end. By reason of man’s subjection to nature and 
finiteness this end ” is a point where that which exists 
ceases to be. It is finis. By reason of man’s rational 
fi^om the '' end ” has another meaning. It is the pur- 
pose and goal of his life and work. It is telos. This double 
connotation of end as both finis and tdos expresses, in a 
sense, the whole character of human history and reveals the 
fundamental problem of human existence. All things in 
history move towards both fulfilment and dissolution, 
towards the fuller embodiment of their essential character 
and towards death. 

The problem is that the end as finis is a threat to the end 
as telos, life is in peril of meaninglessness because finis 
is a seemingly abrupt and capricious termination of the 
development of life before it has reached its true end or 
telos. The Christian faith understands this aspect of the 
human situation. It shares an understanding of the tension 
between time and eternity with all other idigions. But it 
asserts that it is not within man’s power to solve the vexiug 
problem of his subjection to, and partial independence from, 
the flux of time. It holds, furthermore, that evil is introduced 
into history by the very effort of men to solve this problem 
by their own resources. 

The evil thus introduced by the “fidse eternals” of 
human pride complicates the problem of historioal fulfilment. 
The culmination of history must include not merely the 
divine completion of human incompleteness but a purgiiig 
of human guilt and sin by divine judgment and 
We have previously considered the implioations of the 
m 
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leYolatioii of Gbd in Christ for the interpretation of history 
and sought to establish that, the Eangdom of God as it 
some in Christ means a disclosure of the meaning of histor} 
but not the full realization of that meaning. That i( 
anticipated in the Kingdom which ia to corner that is, in th( 
culmination of history. It must be remembered that « 
comprehension of the meaning of life and history from the 
standpoint of the Christian revelation includes an under 
standing of the contradictions of that meaning in whiol 
history is perennially involved. 

Such an understanding by faith means that the world 
is in a sense already overcome ” ; for none of the corrup- 
tions of history, its fanaticisms and conflicts, its imperial 
lusts and ambitions, its catastrophes and tragedies, can 
take the fedthflil completely unaware.^ The light ol 
revelation into the meaning of life illumines the darkness oi 
history’s self-contradictions, its fragmentary realizations oi 
meaning and its premature and false completions. But 
obviously such a faith points to an ewd in which history’s 
incompleteness and corruption is finally overcome. Thus 
history as we know it is regarded as an “ interim ” between 
the disclosure and the fulfilment of its meaning. Symboli- 
cally this is expressed in the New Testament in the hope that 
the sufiering Messiah will ** come again ” with ** power and 
great glory.”* Men shall “ see the Son of man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” ® 

^ Cy. 1 These, y, 3-6. “ For when they shall say, Peace and safety : 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with 
chfid. . . . But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that tha$ day thovM 
mmdake ym as a thief. Ye are all the children of light. . . . Therefore 
. . . let us watch and be sober.** 

> Mt. xsiv, 30. 

* Mt. zxyi, 64 and Mk. xm, 26. 
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This hope of the parovsia in New Testament thought is 
sometimes dismissed as no more than a projection of those 
elements of Jewish apocalypse to which the first coming of 
Christ did not conform and for the satisfaction of which a 

second coming ” had to be invented. On th^ other hand 
it has frequently been taken literally and has thus 
confused the mind of the church. The symbol of the second 
coming of Christ can neither be taken literally nor dismissed 
as unimportant. It participates in the general character- 
istic of the Biblical symbols, which deal with the relation of 
time and eternity, and seek to point to the ultimate from 
the standpoint of the conditioned. If the sjrmbol is taken 
literally the dialectical conception of time and eternity is 
falsified and the ultimate vindication of God over history is 
reduced to a point in history. The consequence of this 
falsification is expressed in the hope of a millennial age. 
In such a millennial age, just as in a utopian one, history 
is supposedly fulfilled despite the persisting conditions of 
finiteness. On the other hand if the symbol is dismissed 
as unimportant, as merely a picturesque or primitive way 
of apprehending the relation of the historical to the eternal, 
the Biblical dialectic is obscured in another direction. All 
theologies which do not take these symbols seriously will be 
discovered upon close analysis not to take history seriously 
either. They presuppose an eternity which annuls rather 
than fulfils the historical process. 

The Biblical sjrmbols cannot be taken literally because it 
is not possible for finite minds to comprehend that which 
transcends and fulfils history. The finite mind can only use 
symbols and pointers of the character of the eternal. These 
pointers must be taken seriously nevertheless becaupe they 
express the self-transcendent character of historical exis** 
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* toloe and point to its otemai ground. The s 3 nnbols whioh 
point towards the consummation from within the temporal 
iux cannot be exact in the scientific sense of the word. 
They are inexact eyen when they merely define the divine 
and eternal ground of history in terms of contrast to the 
temporal. They are even more difficult to understand when 
they seek to express the Biblical idea of an eternity involved 
in, and yet transcending, the temporal. 

The eschaia or “ last things ** in New Testament sym- 
bolism are described in three fundamental symbols : the 
return of Christ, the last judgment and the resurrection. 
They must be considered in order. 

1. The Parousia 

The idea of the return of the triumphant Christ dominates 
the other two symbols. The judgment and the resurrection 
are a part of the vindication of God in the return of Christ. 
To believe that the suffering Messiah will return at the end 
of history as a triumphant judge and redeemer is to express 
the faith that existence cannot ultimately defy its own norm. 
Love may have to live in history as suffering love because 
the power of sin makes a simple triumph of love impossible. 
But if this were the ultimate situation it would be necessary 
either to worship the power of sin as the final power in the 
world or to regard it as a kind of second God, not able to 
triumph, but also strong enough to avoid defeat.^ 

The vindication of Christ and his triumphant return is 
therefore an expression of faith in the sufficiency of God’s 
sovereignty over the world and history, and in the final 
supremacy of love over ail the forces of self-love which defy, 
for the moment, the inclusive harmony of all things under 
the will of God. 

^ In Zcmiastmiiitm, the emir other historiotl religion beside Judaism 
and Ohristiaiiity, this dnalistio conclusion is aotually drawn and history 
is eonosived as an equsil battle between the good and evil God. But even 
in Zoroastrianism the good God triumphs in the end. 
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This rettim of CSuisf stands at the end *’ of histoiy in 
such a way that it would sometimes appear to be a triumph 
in history and to mean a redeemed temporal-historical 
process. But according to other, and usually later, inter- 
pretations, the fulfilment of the historical process is also its 
end in the quantitatiTe sense ; and the redemption of history 
would appear to be its culmination also. This twofold 
aspect of the final vindication of Christ implies a refutation 
in Biblical faith of both utopianism and a too consistent 
other-worldliness. Against utopianism the Christian frith 
insists that the final constunmation of history lies beyond the 
conditions of the temporal process. Against other-world- 
liness it asserts that the consummation fulfils, rather than 
negates, the historical proc^. There is no way of expres- 
sing this dialectical concept without running the dang^ of 
its dissolution. The dissolution has, in fact, taken place 
again and again in Christian history. Those who believed 
in the simple fulfilment of history have been arrayed against 
those who believed that historical existence was robbed of 
its meaning in the final consummation. Both parties to the 
debate used Christian symbols to express their half-Christian 
convictions. 

K we analyse the meaning of the two subordinate symbols 
of the ** last judgment ” and the resurrection it becomes 
clear that, according to Biblical faith, some aspects of history 
are refuted more positively while the meaning of historical 
existence as such is afiSrmed more unequivocally than in 
alternative conceptions. 

2. The Last JudgfnerU 

The symbol of the last judgment ^ in New Testament 
eschatology contains three important facets of the Chxistiim 

^ 0/. Mt. zzv, 31 ff. ** WbADtheSonofmmthaUooiiMiiiliisglo^ 
aU the holy ang^ with him, thoa shftU ho lit tipcm the throno of bis glcsiy : 
imd before him shall be gathered all oatioiis ; and he shall sefMfate them 
one from another, as a sheiiherd diTideth his sheep from the goats.** 

11 Cor. T, 10 : ** For we must all appear before the judgment seal of 
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opnoeptioii of life and history. The first is expressed In the 
idea that it is Christ who will be the judge of history. 
Christ as judge means that when the historical confronts the 
eternal it is judged by its own ideal possibility, and not by 
the contrast between the finite and the eternal character of 
6 od.^ The judgment is upon sin and not finiteness. This 
idea is In logical accord with the whole Biblical conception 
of lifis and history, according to which it is not the partial 
and particular character of human existence which is evil, 
but rather tlie self-love by which men disturb the harmony of 
creation as it would exist if all creatures obeyed the divine 
will. 

The second facet in the 83nnbol of the last judgment is its 
emphasis upon the distinction between good and evil in 
history. When history confronts God the differences 
between good and evil are not swallowed up in a distinction- 
less eternity. All historical realities are indeed ambiguous. 
Therefore no absolute distinction between good and evil in 
them is possible.^ But this does not obviate the necessity 
and possibility of a final judgment upon good and evil. 
To be sure the righteous, standing before the last judgment, 
do not believe themselves to be righteous, ^ and their uneasy 
conscience proves the final problem of history to be that, 
before God, “ no man living is justified ”. There is no 
solution for this final problem short of the divine mercy and 
the ** forgiveness of sins We have already noted the 
import of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement. It 

Chmt ; thal/ every one may reoeive the things done in his body, aooording 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

^ Augustine interprets the idea that we must be ” made manifest before 
the judgment seat of Christ ” as follows : ” God the Father will in his 
personal presence judge no man, but He has given His judgment to His 
Son who shall show himself at a man to judge the world, even as he showed 
himself as a man to be judged of the world.” He ew, Dei, Book XIX, 
eh. 27. 

* This is the point of the parable of the wheat and the tares, both of 
which must be ^owed to grow untO the harvest (final judgment) beoause 
th^ cannot always be distinguished from one another. Mt, zm, 24*80. 

• Of. Vol. I, Oh. H. 
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aMrms that the ultimate mercy does not eiace the distino- 
tions between good and evil ; for God cannot destroy evil 
except by taking it into and upon Himself. The very 
rigour with which all judgments in history culminate in a 
final judgment is thus an expression of meaningfulness of 
all historic conflicts between good and evil. Yet the 
necessity of a final ” judgment upon all other judgments 
is derived from the ambiguity of these conflicts. 

The third facet in the symbol of the last judgment is to 
be foimd in its locus at the “ end of history. There is no 
achievement or partial realization in history, no fuMlmmit 
of meaning or achievement of virtue by which man can 
escape the final judgment. The idea of a last ’’ judgment 
expresses Christianity’s refutation of all conceptions of 
history, according to which it is its own redeemer and is able 
by its process of growth and development to emancipate 
man from the guilt and sin of his existence, and to free him 
from judgment. 

Nothing expresses the insecurity and anxiety of human 
existence more profoundly than the fact that the fear of 
extinction and the fear of judgment are compounded in the 
fear of death. The fear of extinction is the fear of meaning- 
lessness. When life is “ cut off ” before any obvious com- 
pletion ; when finis so capriciously frustrates the possibility 
of achieving tehs^ the very meaningfulness of life is called 
into question. But before faith can apprehend ihie divine 
mercy which completes our incompleteness and forgives our 
sins it must conjfront the divine judge. In that confronta- 
tion it is not death but sin as the “ sting of death ” which is 
recognized as the real peril. For the ending of our life 
would not threaten us if we had not falsely made our^lves 
the centre of life’s meaning.^ 

^ In one of the profoundeet of the later Jewish apocalypses, the Fourth 
Fzra, the fear of extinction is compared with the fear of jndgmmt. 
Judipooent is regarded as preferable to mere extinction because it is a 
part of the of life : ** Woe unto those who survive in those 

days I But much more woe unto those who do not survive. For they 
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litmlistie oonoeptions of the allegedly everketing iree of 
heU have frequently discredited the idea of a final judgment 
in the minds of modem Chnstians. But moral sentimen* 
tality in modem Christianity would probably haye dissipated 
the significance of the idea of judgment, even if a literalistic 
orthodoxy had not seemed to justify the dissipation. It is 
unwise for Christians to claim any knowledge of either the 
furniture of heaven or the temperature of hell ; or to be too 
certain about any details of the Kingdom of God in which 
history is consummated. But it is pmdent to accept the 
testimony of the heart, which affirms the fear of judgment. 
The fi^eedom of man, by which he both transcends and is 
creative in history, makes the fear of a judgment beyond all 
historical judgments inevitable. Many a court of opinion 
may dismiss us with a : Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ” ; but we will deceive ourselves if we believe such 
a judgment to be final. If men are frilly aware, they wiU 
discern an accent of the fear of judgment in the fear of 
death. The fear of death arises merely fixim the ambiguity 
of finiteness and frreedom which underlies all historical 
existence ; but the fear of judgment is prompted by aware- 
ness of the mixture of sin and creativity which is the very 
substance of history. 

3. The Eemrrection 

The idea of the resurrection of the body is a Biblical 
symbol in which modem minds find the greatest offence and 
which has long since been displaced in most modem versions 
of the Christian faith by the idea of the immortality of the 
soul. The latter idea is regarded as a more plausible 

tbat do not survive must be sorrowful knowing, os they do, whet things 
are reserved in the last days but not attaining unto ihein. But woe also 
unto them that survive, for this reason, that they must see great peril 
and many distresses even as these dreams do show. Yet it is betkr to 
com tnlo tihm ihingo incurring peril, than to pan away at a dowA oat 
of tho world and not see what shall happen in the last time.*’ iv Sera 
xm, left 
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expression of the hop© of everlasting life. It is true of 
course that the idea of the resurrection transcends the limits 
of the conceivable ; but it is not always appreciated that 
this is equally true of the idea of an immortal soul. The 
fact is that the unity of historical existence, despite its 
involvement in and transcendence over nature, makes it no 
more possible to conceive transcendent spirit, completely 
freed of the conditions of nature, than to conceive the 
conditions of nature transmuted into an eternal consum- 
mation. Either idea, as every other idea which points to 
the consummation beyond history, is beyond logical con- 
ception. The hope of the resurrection nevertheless em- 
bodies the very genius of the Christian idea of the historical. 
On the one hand it implies that eternity will fulfil and not 
annul the. richness and variety which the temporal process 
has elaborated. On the other it implies that the condition 
of finiteness and freedom, which lies at the basis of historical 
existence, is a problem for which there is no solution by any 
human power. Only God can solve this problem. From 
the human perspective it can only be solved by faith. All 
structures of meaning and realms of coherence, which human 
reason constructs, face the chasm of meaninglessness when 
men discover that the tangents of meaning transcend the 
limits of existence. Only faith has an answer for this 
problem. The Christian answer is faith in the God who is 
revealed in Christ and from, whose love neither life nor 
death can separate us. 

In this answer of faith the meaningfulness of history is the 
more certainly affirmed because the consummation of history 
as a human possibility is denied. The resurrection is not a 
human possibility in the sense that the immortality of the 
soul is thought to be so. All the plausible and implausible 
proofs for the immortality of the soul are efiorts on the part 
of the human mind to master and to control the consumma- 
tion of life. They all try to prove in one way or another 
that an eternal element in the natu|:e of man is worthy and 
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cmpable of survival beyond death. But every myitio oi 
rational tedmique whioh seeks to extricate the etema 
element tmds to deny the meaningfulness of the historioa 
unity of body and soul ; and with it the meaningfulness oi 
the whole historical process with its infinite elaborations oi 
that unity. ^ The consummation of life in these tenm 
does not mean the preservation of anything significani 
in either the individual or the collective life of man ir 
history. 

As against these conceptions of consummation in whict 
man denies the significance of his life in history for the sake 
of affirming his ability to defy death by his own power, the 
Christian faith knows it to be impossible for man or for any 
of man’s historical achievements to transcend the unity and 
tension between the natural and the eternal in human 
existence. Yet it affirms the eternal significance of this 
historical existence from the standpoint of faith in a God, 
who has the power to bring history to completion. 

In the symbol of the resurrection of the body, the “ body ’’ 
is indicative of the contribution which nature makes to 
human individuality and to all historical realizations. We 
have previously noted that human individuality is the 
product of both the self-consciousness of spirit and the 
particularity of a finite natural organism.* In the same 
way every cultural and spiritual achievement, every social 
and political organization in history embodies both natural 
conditions and normative concepts which transcend and 
defy the particular and unique situation in which they 
develop. Climate and geographical limits, poverty and 
plenty, the survival impulse and sexual desires, and all 

^ Broffliflor John Bailie has oalied attention to the fact in his profound 
study of the Christian hope of everlasting life that the Platonic conception 
of immortality is but a more philosophical version of the primitive and 
animistic sense of a shadowy survival after death. Such a survival, 
according to Professor Baillie, may be convincing but not comforting. 
And the lA^e Everlastingf Ch. 4. 

* c/. vdi. I, cai. ra. 
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natural conditions leave their indelible mark upon the 
spiritual constructions of history. Yet historical achieve- 
ments transcend these limits in varying degrees of freedom. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul implies that 
eternal significance can be ascribed only to that element 
in the historical synthesis which transcends finite conditions. 
If this implication is followed to its logical conclusion 
nothing remains in eternity but an undifferentiated unity, 
free of all particularity and distinctions. We have pre- 
viously observed how this conclusion is rigorously drawn, 
particularly in Buddhism and Neo-Platonism. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body implies that 
eternal significance belongs to the whole unity of an historical 
realization in so far as it has brought all particularities into 
the harmony of the whole. Consummation is thus conceived 
not as absorption into the divine but as loving fellowship 
with God. Since such a perfect relation with God is not a 
human possibility it depends upon the mercy and power of 
God. Christian faith can only trust His mercy to deal with 
the recalcitrance of sin, even as it trusts His power to over- 
come the ambiguity of man’s finiteness and freedom. 

It is important to recognize that the rational difficulties 
which confront us in the doctrine of the resurrection are not 
all derived from literalistic corruptions of the doctrine; 
and they are, therefore, not all surmounted, if literalism is 
disavowed. Even if we do not believe that “the earth 
will give back those that it treasured within it and Sheol 
will give back that which it had received and hell will 
return that which it owes ” ^ we are still confronted with the 
formidable difficulty of asserting what seems logically 
inconceivable, namely, that eternity will embody, and not 
annul, finiteness, or, in the words of Baron von Hfigel, that 
the “ total abidingness of God ” will not destroy our 
“ partial abidingness 

This rational difficulty partly explains the inconsistmoies 
^ Similitude of EoodK u, 2. 
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of Jewish apocaiyptio writings, which furnished the back- 
ground of New Testament conceptions. Sometimes they 
presented the consummation of history as something which 
occurred on this side of the “ end of time ”, In that case 
the ** resurrection of the just ” was believed to usher in a 
millennial age upon this earth. Sometimes, particularly in 
the later apocalypses, the fulfilment and the end of history 
were conceived as coinciding ; and all limitations of nature 
and time were believed to be transcended in the 
consummation.^ 

. The second idea is of course more tenable than the first. 
But if the first had not preceded, and left its mark upon the 
second, the latter might well have had little to distinguish 
it from Greek* conceptions of immortality. The whole 
Hebraic-BibUcal conception of the unity of body and soul 
and of the meaningfulness of the historical process was 
bound to lead to this wrestling of the mind of later Judaism 
with this insoluble problem. New Testament thought 
wrestled with it too. St. Paul was convinced that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption.*’ 2 But this conviction did 
not drive him to the conclusion that everlasting life annuls 
all historical reality for which “ the body ” is the symbol. 
He believed rather that it is sown a natural body and is 
raised a spiritual body ” and that the consummation means 
not to be unclothed, but clothed upon ^ In that 
succinct phrase the Biblical hope of a consummation which 
will sublimate rather than annul the whole historical process 
is perfectly expressed. It is not possible to give a fuUer or 

1 Edwyn R. Bevaa observes : “ As time went on, and the thought of the 
religtous Jews became mature, It was largely realused that no Kingdom 
of God limited by the essential conditions of earthly life could satisfy 
the spirit of man.*’ The Hope of the W^ld to Come^ p. 26. 

R. H. Charles makes the same point, believing that eschatological 
thought gradually yielded to the conviction that “the earth, however 
puriied, is no fitting place for an eternal Messianic kingdom.” A Critical 
Hilary of ths Doctrine of the Future Life in Xeraelt p. 220. 

* I Cor. XV, 60. • n Cor. v, 4. 
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more plausible aooount of what is imf^ed in the Christian 
hope of the fulfilment of life ; and it is well to remember 
that the conditions of finiteness make a more explicit 
definition of the consummation impossible. It is therefore 
important to maintain a decent measure of restraint in 
expressing the Christian hope. Faith must admit “ that it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” But it is equally 
important not to confuse such restraint with uncertainty 
about the validity of the hope that “ when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” ^ The 
Christian hope of the consummation of life and history is 
less absurd than alternate doctrines which seek to compre- 
hend and to effect the completion of life by some power or 
capacity inherent in man and his history. It is an integral 
part of the total Biblical conception of the meaning of life. 
Both the meaning and its fulfilment are ascribed to a centre 
and source beyond ourselves. We can participate in the 
fulfilment of the meaning only if we do not seek too proudly 
to appropriate the meaning as our secure possession or to 
effect the fulfilment by our own power. 


m 

THE END AND THE MEANING OF HISTOBY 

If there are partial realizations of meaning in history, as 
well as corruptions and distortions, it ought to be possible 
to discern them fi:om the vantage point of the true end. 
For this reason a Christian interpretation of human destiny 
requires one further view of the meaning of history in the 
light of what is believed about the character of the ultimate 
consummation. If the final consummation fulfils, rather 
than annuls, historical meaning, the real content of this 
meaning must be illumined by the light of faith. Further- 
more it must be possible to' gain some insight into the 
^ 1 John m, 2. 
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ohafftoter of the sinfol oomiptionB of meaning, particularly 
imoe they are mostly derived firom the error of regarding 
partial realizations as the final fulfilment. 

Such an examination of history in the light of the Christian 
interpretation of the end must begin with a distinction 
between two dimensions in the relation of eternity to time. 
Eternity stands over time on the one hand and at the end 
of time on the other. It stands over time in the sense that 
it is the ultimate source and power of all derived and 
dependent existence. It is not a separate order of existence. 
For this reason the traditional connotation of the concept, 
‘‘ supernatural ”, is erroneous. The eternal is the ground and 
source of the temporal. The divine consciousness gives 
meaning to the mere succession of natural events by com- 
prehending them simultaneously, even as human con- 
sciousness gives meaning to segments of natural sequence 
by comprehending them simultaneously in memory and 
foresight. 

Eternity stands at the end of time in the sense that the 
temporal process cannot be conceived without a finis ; 
and eternity cannot be conceived as having a finis. Eter- 
nity outlasts time, though we know nothing about either an 
abrupt ending of the world or of the gradual dissipation of 
its natural energies. Our effort to picture the relation in 
spatial terms always leads us astray and prompts us to 
project a particular point in future time which will also be 
the end of time. This effort to picture the end of time firom 
inside the time process is the cause of most of the literalistic 
oomiptions of the Christian conception. 

The two dimensions of the relation of eternity to time 
result in two perspectives upon the meaning of history. 
From the one perspective we discern those qualities and 
meanings of history which seem to have absolute significanoe 
without reference to their relation to the continuum of 
history. An act of martyrdom or of perfect sacrifice may or 
may not have discernible historical consequences, and may 
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.be appreciated without reference to the consequenooB. It 
may ‘'be recorded in heaven” without being obviously 
Recorded on earth. There may also be a “ final ” judgment 
upon particular evils in history without waiting for a “ last ” 
judgment, i.e,, suspending judgment until all its historical 
consequences have been recorded. On the other hand a 
“final” judgment about any historical matter -may be a 
judgment which seeks to comprehend a particular event, 
act or quality in history in the light of its consequences in 
history. It is not possible, of course, for finite minds to 
reach a vantage point from which they could deliver final 
judgment from either perspective. But their effort to do 
so is illustrative of the two dimensions of history in its 
relation to the eternal. ^ 

In so far as the freedom of man to be creative in history 
implies a fi'eedom over history itself, there are tangents of 
freedom which stand in direct relation to eternity. This 
dimension of history prompts, and would seem to justify, 
Leopold von Ranke’s famous dictum 2 that each moment of 
time and history is equidistant from eternity. But the 
dictum is only partially justified, for it leaves the other 
dimension of history out of account. History is also a total 
process which requires understanding from some “last 
judgment.” ^ In so far as every act and event, every per- 

^ It might be well to observe at this point that the synoptic symbol of 
** The Kingdom of Qod ” is more existential *’ than the Johannme and 
Greek conception of “ eternal life To place “ eternity ** and “ time ” 
in juxtaposition is to distinguish primarily between the flux of process and 
the principle which underlies the process. The juxtaposition of “ Kingdom 
of Qod ” and history implies a more religious and existential definition 
of the relationship. The sovereignty of Qod over all creaturely wills 
has the same two relations as eternity has to time. It is on the one 
hand the authority of the source of life over all life at any moment. 
It is on the other hand a sovereignty which is finally vindicated in 
“ the end.” 

* Of. Ueber die Epochm der Neueren Oesohiohie. 

* Benedetto Orooe seeks to do Justice to the two di mensio ns of the 
historical in the words : ” Every act stands altogether in relation to itself 
and altogether in relation to something else ; it is both of repose and a 
stepping stone ; and if it were not so it woifld be impossible to oono^ve 
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fio&ality md historioal construction, is immersed in an his- 
torical continuum it takes its meaning from the whole pro- 
cess. If we look at history only from “ above ” we obscure 
the meaning of its ** self-surpassing growth If we look 
at it only from a spatially symbolized end we obscure all the 
richness and variety which is expressed in its many parts. 


IV 

THE DIVBBSITY AND UNITY OF HISTOEY 

An effort to comprehend the meaning of history from the 
standpoint of the Christian faith must include three aspects 
of it : (1) The partial fulfilment and realizations as we see 
them in the rise and fall of civilizations and cultures ; 
(2) The life of individuals ; and (3) The process of history as 
a whole. In considering these three aspects it will become 
apparent that the view “ from above ” must predominate, 
though it cannot be exclusive, in the consideration of the 
first two aspects. The view from the “ end must 
predominate but not be exclusive in viewing history as a 
whole. 

1. The Rise and Fall of CtUiures and Civilizations 

History is filled with many achievements and construc- 
tions which “ have their day and cease to be”. The rise 
and fall of empires and civilizations are the most obvious 
examples of the pluralistic aspect of history, but they are not, 
by any means, the only manifestations of this aspect. The 
rise and fall of particular governments and oligarchies 
within a given civilization, the growth and decline of 
specific cultural traditions, or of eminent families in a com- 

the Belf'tarpassmg growth of history.*' Hivtory as the Story of Liberty 
p. 90. An act cannot stand only in relation to itself. It must he related 
to some realm of meaning, but it can transcend the meaning of the his* 
torical process. 
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munity, or of yarious types of voluntaiy associations, or of 
eyen more minor historical concretions, are equally illus* 
tratiye of the pluralism of history. 

Whateyer meaning is to be found in this pageant of 
recurring life and death must be discerned primarily, though 
not wholly, “ from aboye Each historical configuration 
may be regarded as an integral realm of meaning, for its 
relation to the whole historical process is minimal or, at any 
rate, obscure. 

The pluralistic interpretation of history has receiyed a 
new impetus in recent years by the work of Oswald Spongier 
and, more recently, by Arnold Toynbee’s monumental 
inquiry into the rise and fall of civilizations.^ These and 
similar pluralistic interpretations conform to Ranke’s prin- 
ciples of historical interpretation, summarized in his con- 
ception of the equidistance of all temporal events from the 
eternal. But even historical pluralism cannot escape the 
question of comprehensive meaning. It seeks to find some 
principle of coherence in the rise and fall of various civiliza- 
tions. Spengler believes that the processes of nature are 
the only clue to the meaning of the growth and decline of 
various world cultures. According to his thesis there is no 
unity in history but the common fate of diverse and incom- 
mensurate civilizations. This common fate is governed by 
the laws of nature. All civilizations pass through ages 
analogous to spring, summer, autumn and winter ; which is 
to say that historical organisms are equated with natural 
ones. Thus the freedom of history is regarded as either 
wholly illusory or at least as completely subordinate to 
nature. It cannot be denied* that, since the freedom of 
history rises on the ground of nature-necessity, historical 
destiny is always partly determined by the vitality and decay 
of the natural factors underlying any historical achievement. 
Empires and cultures may grow old ” ; and fail to survive 

^ Oswald Spengler, Tht Dedim of the West. Arnold J, Toynbee, Th$ 
Study of Sistory. 
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perils in tiiydr age which they could have surmounted in their 
youth. 

Yet, as Toynbee points out, the failure of civilizations 
always involves sbmething more than mere weakness or age. 
They perish because they make mistakes in meeting some 
new challenge or complexity of history. Every civilization 
makes some fatal mistake in the end and perishes. But these 
mistakes are not under the law of natural necessity. Unlike 
individual life, the collective and social organisms of history 
could ideally be perpetually replenished by new life and 
strength. But this would require that they be perpetually 
adapted to new historical situations. Their final failure to 
do so is always a fate into which they are tempted by their 
fieedom and ii§ not due to natural necessity.^ Sometimes 
they perish because pride of power prompts them to extend 
themselves beyond the limits of human possibilities. Some- 
times the oligarchy which has been instrumental in organiz- 
ing a society becomes purely repressive and destroys what 
it has created. Sometimes the strategies and techniques 
of yesterday are falsely applied to new situations and 
problems to which they are not relevant. This mistake may 
be regarded as a form of the intellectual pride which falsely 
raises contingent factors in history to the eminence of false 
absolutes.^ Sometimes civilizations perish because they 

^ It is Toynbee’s great merit to see this element of tragic destiny in 
history where Spengler sees only the organic growth and decay of his- 
torical organisms. Of. The Study of Hiatoryt Vol. IV, particularly 
pp. 2S0 ff. Toynbee unnecessarily emphasizes the rdle of a minority, in 
ti]ie period of creativity ; and of the degeneration of this minority into a 
“ dominant ” minority, maintained by repression, in a period of decay. 
There are undoubtedly such minorities in all social and politiced organisms ; 
and in so far as failure and decay is caused by errors in judgment and 
action they must be attributed particularly to the portion of the com- 
munity in which its will and mind are articulated. But the causes of the 
failure are always many. Could the decay of contemporary France be 
ascribed to the faults of any particular minority only ? Does not history 
point to a much more complex source of such a breckkdown ? 

* Toynbee’s analysis of this “ nemesis of creativity ” is very convincing. 
He defines the confusion of the contingent and the absolute as the ” idoli- 
zation ” of ** an ephemeral self ”, of ” an ephemeral institution ” and ” an 
ephemeral technique Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 261 ff. 
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are beguiled by philo«ophi®B of “detachment”. Their 
spiritual leaders flee prematurdy to some illusory realm 
of suprahistorical serenity and equanimity and betray 
their responsibilities in history. ^ Modem technical 
civilization may perish because it falsely worshipped 
technical advance as a final good. One portion of a 
technical societ]^ may harness techniques to the purpose 
of destruction and vent its fury upon another portion of 
the civilization, which has grown soft by regarding the 
comforts yielded in such great abundance by a technical 
age as the final good. 

If we sought to do full justice to all the various possibilities 
of decline and causes of decay we would find ourselves 
merely recapitulating the various types of human sin.^ They 
would fall into the two general categories of the sins of 
sensuality, and the sins of pride. In the former the freedom 
of history is denied and men creep back to the irresponsi* 
bility of nature. In the latter the fireedom of man is over- 
estimated. Men seek to complete history without regard 
to the contingent and finite character of the self, individual 
or collective, of the culture or civilization, which they make 
the basis of their pretension. This is the sin of imperialism. 
Or they seek to abstract human freedom from history. 
This pnde of mystic other-worldliness makes the human 
spirit not the master of history but the agent of its own 
emancipation from history. 

All these various forms of historical decline and destruc- 
tion have one common characteristic. They are not merely 

^ The weaknesees of the rule of Marcus Aurelius in the de clin ing days 
of Borne belong in this category. It is significant that the most saintly '* 
of Homan emperors should have hastened, though he certainly did not 
initiate, the decline of Rome, under the influence of Stoic idealism which 
made apatfma the finAl good. Some of the “ Christian idealism of our 
own day, dreaming of a Kingdom of Gk)d which is completely irrelevant 
to the tragic facts and problems of history, stands in the same relation 
to the decline of Western civilization. There are other, and profounder, 
causes of our difficulties. But modem “ idealism ** has certainly aggra- 
vated our problems. 

» C/. Vol I, Chs. VH and Vin. 
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biological death. The Augustinian dictum : It k not by 
death that we sin but by sin that we die,*’ may be partly 
untrue when applied to individual life ; for individual 
existence is rooted in a natural organism subject to the 
conditions of finiteness. ^ But it is a very apt description 
of the death of civilizations. It is by “ sin that they die **. 
They are not determined by absolute natural necessity. 
Their mistakes and errors are made in the same freedom, 
out of which their creativity arises. The mistakes are never 
prompted by mere ignorance. The “ vain imagination ** of 
sin is in them. 

It would be wrong, however, to view the history of the 
world’s many cultures and civilizations with an eye only upon 
their decline. They die in the end ; but they also live. 
Their life is a testimony of the creativity of history, even as 
their death is a proof of the sin in history. The vast 
variety of historic organisms, the richness of their elabora- 
tions of human potentialities, the wealth of their many 
cultural forms and social configurations, are as certainly a 
testimony to the divine providence under which they have 
grown, as their destruction is a vindication of the eternal 
judgment, which they are unable to defy with impunity. 
In their weakness and youth, while making their way in 
history against all the perils of life, they are revelations of 
the power of Grod who “ hath chosen . . . things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are.” ^ In their glory, 
when the disintegration of evil is already apparent in their 
life and yet ultimate destruction is so long postponed, their 
fate reveals the “ longsuffering ” of the divine mercy. For 
God’s judgments are never precipitate and the possibilities 
of repentance and turning from the evil way are many. 
According to the degree with which civilizations and cul- 
tures accept these possibilities of renewal, they may extend 
their life indeterminately. But at some point or. other they 
make the fatal mistake, or a whole series of fatal mistakes. 

i Of. Vol. I, Oh. VI. * I Cor. I, 28. 
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Then they perish', and^the divine majesty is vindicated in 
that destruction.^ 

It is not possible to make some simple distinction between 
the period of creativity in a civilization and the period of 
decline, because every civilization and culture, every empire 
and nation, reveals destructive elements in its period of 
creativity, even as there are creative elements in its period 
of decline.^ But we know that there are periods in which 
creativity predominates ; and other ages in which corrup- 
tion and destruction predominate. 

^ Here we must recall the relevance of the prophetic conception of the 
rise and fall of empires and the belief that their destruction represents a 
vindication of the divine majesty against the pretensions of false majesty 
Cf. Ezekiel xxvm, 17-18 : “ Thine heart was lifted up because of thy 
b^uty, thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness: 
I will oast thee to the ground. ... I will bring thee to a^es upon the 
earth in the sight of all them that behold thee.” This and many simiUr 
predictions of doom upon the various empires are always followed with the 
refrain : ” In that day shall they know that I am the Lord.” 

* The tendency towards nationalistic Messianism is a case in point. 
Every culture at some time or other makes explicit Messianic pretensions 
and conceives the ambition of making itself the centre of the universal 
community. This Messianism is the overt form of the pride which is 
covert in all particular human communities. Sometimes this Messianism 
is a last gasp of life in a decaying world. A culture seeks to obscure its 
mortal fate by this pretension. Thus it was a decaying Egyptian sacer- 
dotal state (after 1600 b.o.) which made the most extravagant Messianic- 
imperial preteixsions ; and Dante’s vision of a Holy Roman Empire was 
the swan song of Ghibelline imperialism. The Messianic pretensions of 
the idea of the Russian nation as ” Christophorus ” developed after the 
Russian church had ceased to exercise a decent restramt upon the political 
will-to-power of the state and were unconsciously intended to hide that 
failure. 

But on the other hand a very youthful and creative American civiliza- 
tion compounded the Christian vision of the Kingdom of Qod with the 
” American dream.” It was in the early part of the nineteenth century 
(ctfoo 1800-40) that American culture expressed its contempt for a 
” decadent ” Europe by hoping that history would be fulfilled on American 
soil. 

In between these pretensions of youth and of age are such aberrations 
as Lionel Curtis’ identification of the British Empire with the ” City of 
God ” (qf. Curtis, CivUaa Dei), How can we know until we have more 
historical perspective whether the Messianic pretensions of Anglo-Saxon 
imperialism (which are frequently made more extravagantly in America 
than in Britain) are the swan song of a dying Anglo-Saxon world, or the 
egoistic corruption in the creative function of this world in organizing a 
world community ? 
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If the whole of history is viewed from inside a period of 
creativity it is given a false meaning ; because the entire 
historical process is frdsely identified with a tangent in a 
particular age of a particular culture. If the whole of 
history is viewed from the vantage point of a period of 
decline it is threatened with meaninglessness. For the 
course of history is falsely identified with the doom of a 
given civilization. Whatever meaning there is in the rise 
and fall of civilizations can be known only ‘*by faith ” ; 
for it must be viewed from the vantage point of an eternity 
above history, which no man has as a possession but only 
by faith. From such a vantage point history is meaningful, 
even if it should be impossible to discern any unity in its 
continuing processes. It is meaningful because eternal 
principles are vindicated in both the life which overcomes 
death in rising civilizations, and in the death which overtakes 

proud life in dying ones.i 

« 

^ It is impossible to write about the life and death of civilizations in a 
period when it is still uncertain whether we are in the throes of death or 
the birth pangs of a new life in the history of Western civilization, without 
a special word about the relevance of the Christian interpretation of human 
destiny to our own situation. The genius of the Christian faith makes it 
impossible either to view the trials and tumults of a civilization with 
detached and irresponsible equanimity or yet to identify the meaning of 
life with the preservation of our culture and civilization. 

We are at the moment engaged in the limited task of warding off a 
great peril which arose when a virulent form of corruption challenged the 
remnants of our civilization. Our obtuseness in understanding the 
relation between this virulence and the more static corruption out of 
which it developed, our tardiness in meeting the peril, the domestic dis- 
harmonies and nationidistio prejudices which made a united action against 
a common peril dif&cult and halting: all these weaknesses place the 
outcome of even the limited struggle in doubt. Qnie outcome of the 
larger issues is even more problematic. We do not know whether Western 
civilization has the resources to transcend nationalistic parochialism 
sufficiently to fashion a world community, compatible with the inter- 
dependence of a technical age ; or whether it can solve the domestic- 
economic problems, aggravated by the dynamics of a technically advanced 
industrial process. 

Standing inside such a civilization our responsibilities are obvious. 
We must seek to fashion our common life to conform more nearly to 
the brotherhood of the Kingdom of Qod. No view of history mib tpeoU 
laCSTtHtalis dare begude us from our historical obligations. But if we should 
fail, as well we may, we can at least understand the faiharo from <he per- 
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2. The Individual and History, 

The plight of the individual in his relation to the whole 
process of history is derived from his twofold relation to the 
historical process. His creativity is directed towards the 
establishment, perpetuation and perfection of historical 
communities. Therefore the meaning of his life is derived 
from his relation to the historical process. But the freedom 
which makes this creativity possible transcends all communal 
loyalties and even history itself. Each individual has a 
direct relation to eternity ; for he seeks for the completion 
of the meaning of his Hfe beyond the fragmentary realiza- 
tions of meaning which can be discerned at any point in the 
process where an individual may happen to hve and die. 
The end of an individual life is, for him, the end of history ,* 
and every individual is a Moses who perishes outside the 
promised land. But each individual also has an indirect 
relation to eternity. In so far as he takes historical respon- 
sibilities seriously he must view the problem of fulfilment 
from the standpoint of the ultimate and final “end 

If the eternal fulfilment of individual hfe is comprehended 
merely from “ above the social and historical meaning of 
life is destroyed. Individual life is regarded as an end in 
itself. This is precisely the effect not only of mystic doctrines 
of fulfilment but also of many orthodox Protestant versions 
of eschatology, in which the “ end stands only above 
history and the Bibhcal idea of the “ end is obscured.^ 

speotive of the Chnetian faith. In bo far as we understand the failure we 
will not be completely involved in it, but have a vanta^ point beyond it. 
We could not deny the tragic character of what we dis^m but we would 
not be tempted to regard it as meaningless. < 

^ The Ezra Apocalypse (Fourth Ezra) states this problem of individual 
life succinctly : “ But lo O Lord thou art ready to meet with thy blessing 
those that survive in the end ; but what shall our piedecessors do, or we 
ourselves or our posterity ? ” (v, 41). Or again : “ How does it profit 
us that an eternal age is promised us, whereas we have done works that 
bring death ? And that there is foretold us an imperishable hope, whereas 
we are so miserably brought to futility t ” (vn, 119-20). 

• Reformation theology is on the whole defective in failing to preserve 
the Biblical conception of the end ; and modem Barthian eaehatology 
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On the other hand modem protests against these Christiai 
(and sometimes non-Christian) forms of** other-worldliness * 
make the mistake of tr3dng to fiilhl the meaning of life in the 
historical process itself. Thereby they not only obscure the 
reality of individual freedom in its transcendence over historj 
but also deny the finite character of the historical process. 

In their crudest forms the purely social and historicai 
interpretations of life bid the individual to fulfil his life ir 
his community. The breadth of the communal life and the 
majesty of its power supposedly complete and fulfil the 
partial interests and inadequate power of the individual 
The relative immortality of the community is intended to 
compensate for the brevity of an individual’s life. The 
difficulty with this solution is that each individual is so much 
more, even while he is so much less, than the community. 
His years are briefer than those of his community ; but 
both his memories and anticipations have a longer range. 
The community knows only of its own beginnings but the 
individual knows of the rise and fall of civilizations before his 
own. The community looks forward to the victories, and 
fears the defeats of history ; but the individual discerns a 
more final judgment. If the nations stand before that last 
judgment too, they do so in the conscience and mind of 
sensitive individuals. The brotherhood of the community 
is indeed the ground in which the individual is ethically 
realized. But the community is the frustration as well as 
the realization of individual life. Its collective egotism is 
an offence to his conscience ; its institutional injustices 
negate the ideal of justice ; and such brotherhood as it 
achieves is limited by ethnic and geographic boundaries. 
Historical communities are, in short, more deeply involved 
in nature and time than the individual who constantly faces 
an eternity above and at the end of the time process. 

sooaatoatas this dafeot. It pays little attention to a possible meaning of 
history as a oontinuum and speaks of eschatology in terms of the eternity 
which impinges upon every moment of time. 
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More refined forms of social and historical schemes of 
redemption bid the individual to fulfil his life and compen- 
sate for the brevity of his years by his relation, not to any 
particular historic community, but to the historical process 
itself.^ 

We have previously considered the reasons why it is 
impossible to regard history as redemptive and why the hope 
of an adequate judgment and a sufBicient fulfilment of the 
life of the individual in the historical process must lead to 
the most pathetic disillusionment. It may suffice at this 
point to illustrate and recapitulate previous analyses of this 
problem by the simple expedient of imagining ourselves the 

posterity ** to which the eighteenth century appealed 
and noting the incongruity of being regarded as the ** sup- 
porters of the oppressed ”, as “ holy and sacred ”, in short 
as worthy or capable of being the final judges or redeemers 
of those who have gone before us. We are furthermore so 
deeply involved in and preoccupied with our own perplexities 
that we are as disinclined, as we are unworthy, to act as 
surrogates for Gk)d. 

Yet there is always an element of truth in these simple 
appeals to history as the fulfilment of life ; for the meaning 
of life is to be found partly in man’s involvement in historical 
tasks and obligations. 

The New Testament answer to the problem of the indi- 

i An liistorian of the eighteenth oehtury desoribes the substitution of 
** posterity ** for eternity in eighteenth-century thou^^t as follows : For 
the love of God they substituted love of humanity ; for vicarious atone* 
ment the perfectibility of man through his own efforts, and for the hope 
of immortality in anqther world the hope of living in the memory of 
future generations. . . . The thought of posterity was apt to elicit from 
eighteenth century philosophers and revolutionary leaders a highly 
emotional and essentially religious response.” Carl L. Becker, Ttm 
SBOveniy City of MighteerUh-Century Phihwphero, p. 180. 

The essentially religious character of this appeal to posterity is perfectly 
expressed in the words of Diderot: ”0 posterity, holy and saoredl 
Supporter of the oppressed and unhappy, thou who trt just, thou who art 
incorruptible, thou who wilt revenge the good man and u nm as k the 
hypocrite, consoling and certain idea, do not abandon me. Posteri^ is 
for tile philosopher what the other world is for the xeligiouB.** 
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Tidiml 18 giTfisi from the standpoint of both the etendty 
vhidi is ** above ” and the eternity which is at the end of 
history. The idea of a ** general resurrection ”, in which aU 
those who perished before the fulfilment of history are 
brought back to participate in the final triumph, does 
justice to both the value of individual life, without which 
the fuMlm^t of history would be incomplete ; and to the 
meaning of the whole course of history for the individual, 
without which his life cannot be fulfilled.^ 

The symbol of the resurrection of the body is, even with- 
out the conception of a general resurrection at the end of 
history, both more individual and more social in its conno- 
tations than the alternative idea of the immortality of the 
soul. It is more individual because it asserts eternal 
significance, not for some impersonal nous which has no real 
relation to the actual self, but for the self as it exists in the 
body. This self bears within it the anxiety and insecurity 
of finite existence on the one hand, and the capacity to touch 
the horizons of the eternal on the other hand. The hope of 
the resurrection affirms that ultimately finiteness will be 
emancipated from anxiety and the self will know itself as it 
is known. 

The idea of tl^ resurrection is more social because the 
historical constructions of human existence, the cultures and 
civilizations, the empires and nations and finally the whole 

^ Tbe idea of a general resurrection in later apocalyptic literature, in 
irliicli Hew Testammt conceptions of the resurrection are rooted, is some* 
times erroneoudy regarded as an indication of the triumph of ^dividuaUs* 
tic rdigion over previous tribal or nationaUstio ideas of the fulfilment of 
Mfe. B. H. Charles, in his otherwise authoritative work in this field, 
ccwnmlts this error {Of, R. H. Charles, Eaohatology), The idea of a general 
rmurre^on in Jewtdi apocalypse, which permits those who perished before 
the final Wiiimph to participate in it, does at course recognize the problem 
of individnals who die before the social meaning of life is fulfilled. But on 
the odier hand it dso implies a mutual relation between Individual and 
Boeial fulfilment and makes each dependent upon the other. 

Ilia participation of individuals of all ages in the age of fulfilment is 
implaiisible vriben taken literally; but it is symbolioally profound. It 
fihdas the eternity whkfii stan^ each moment of time to the eternity 
in which the tinm pmeiss is fulfilled. 
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histarioal process, are, just as mdividual ]i&, the product td 
a tension between natural conditions and the &eedom which 
transcends nature. The idea of the resurrection implies 
that the historical elaborations of the richness of creation, 
in all their variety, will participate in the consummation 
of history. It gives the struggles in which men engaged 
to preserve civilizations, and to foM goodness in 
history, abiding significance and does not relegate them to 
a meaningless fiux, oIT. which there will be no echo in 
eternity. 1 

Neither utopian nor purely other-worldly conceptions of 
fulfilment do full justice to the paradoxical relation of the 
individual to the historical process. The individual faces 
the eternal in every moment and in every action of his life ; 
and he confionts the end of history with his own death. 
The dimension of his freedom transcends all social realities. 
His spirit is not fulfilled in even the highest achievements of 
history ; his conscience is not eased by even the most 
unequivocal approbation of historical courts of judgment ; 
nor need it be finally intimidated by historical condemna- 
tions. On the other hand the individuars life is meaningful 
only in its organic relation to historical communities, tasks 
and pbKgations. 

The relation of the meaning of life to parenthood is a 
convenient microcosmic example of this double dimension of 
individual life. No individual parent fulfils the total 
meaning of his life in his relation to his children. There are 
innumerable facets of meaning which are comparatively 
irrelevant to the vocation of parenthood. But on the other 
hand it is not possible to divorce the meaning of life from 
the vocation of parenthood. Parents must be ** justified ** 
in the lives of their children. But children are hostages 

^ It is significant that radical sectarianism Ireqnently recognised tbo 
relevance and meaning of the idea of the resuiieotion in its polemic against 
a too individualiatio orihod^x CIhruitianity. Of, Part^oifiatb^ JUfini'# 
hr Ifiriiard Overton, the leader of seventeantb-om 
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h«ld by the ifutuie. The fulfilmeiit of the life of the parents 
depends upon the realization of character in their children. 
Thus the present must wait upon the future for its final 
fulfilment. 


3. The Unity of History 

However meaningful life may be in the individual patterns 
and collective configurations which are appreciated “ firom 
above or from the standpoint of their direct relation to the 
eternal source and end of meaning, history as such represents 
a total realm of coherence which requires comprehension 
from the standpoint of its ultimate telos. 

Even without any one explicit principle of comprehension, 
or any adequate philosophy or theology of history, the most 
cursory examination of history will yield certain tangents of 
coherence and reveal minimal relations of unity. A con- 
sistently pluralistic conception of history is not tenable, or 
even plausible. It may' be, as Aristotle observed, that the 
arts are lost and found many times in the course of history. 
It may be that a Roman civilization must realize certain 
social standards completely de novo, without reference or 
dependence upon the achievement of these standards in a 
Babylonian or Egyptian civilization. But on the other 
hand there is always a residual minimum of social and 
cultural experience which is deposited by one civilization and 
used by another. The history of science carniot be traced 
without beginning with the mathematics and astronomy 
of Egyptian priests. The science and philosophy of 
Western civilization obviously rest upon Greek foundations ; 
and Western statecraft is inexplicable without an under- 
standing of its Romau-Stoic presuppositions. The Hebraic- 
Christian interpretation of history, which we have sought 
to elucidate in these pages, has its roots in Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Persian forms of Messianism. There are,' in 
short, cumulative effects in history. Even Spongier is 
forced to admit that, when new civilizations are built upon 
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the nains of old ones, their character is partly determined by 
the way new life absorbs, adapts itself to, and grows around 
the old ruins. 

The inner relation of successive civilizations to each other 
may be described as “ unity in length ” or in time. The 
iimer relation of contemporary civilizations to each other 
may be described as unity in breadth ” or in space. The 
former unity is more obvious than the latter one. The 
history of Western civilization is, for instance, more clearly 
related to Greece and Rome than it is to its own contem- 
porary China. Yet there are minimal relations of mutual 
dependence even in “ breadth ”. While the Western 
world has elaborated science and techniques to a greater 
extent than the oriental world, it would not be possible to 
comprehend our Western scientific development without 
understanding the contributions of oriental scientific dis- 
coveries towards it.^ 

Perhaps the most significant development of our own day 
is that the cumulative effect of history’s unity in length is 
daily increasing its unity in breadth. Modem technical 
civilization is bringing all civilizations and cultures, all 
empires and nations into closer juxtaposition to each other. 
The fact that this greater intimacy and contiguity prompt 
tragic “ world wars ” rather than some simple and easy 
interpenetration of cultures, must dissuade us from regarding 
a “ universal culture ” or a “ world government ” as the 
natural and inevitable itloa which will gite meaning to the 
whole historical process. 

But on the other hand it is obvious that the technical 
interdependence of the modem world places us under the 
obligation of elaborating political instruments which will 
make such new iutimacy and interdependence sufferable. 
This new and urgent task is itself a proof of the cumulative 
effects of history. It confronts us with progressively 
di&cult tasks and makes our very survival dependent upon 
^ 0/. Wis Mmnf or4 
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tiieit iolotion. Thus the development of unity in breadth 
i$ one aspect of the unity of length in history. 

These facts seem obvious enough to occasion some agree* 
ment in their interpretation, even when the presuppositions 
which govern the interpretations are divergent. It must be 
^reed that history means growth, however much the pat* 
tern of growth may be obscured by the rise and fall of 
civilizations. Though one age may have to reclaim what 
previous ages had known and forgotten, history obviously 
moves towards more inclusive ends, towards more complex 
human relations, towards the technical enhancement of 
human powers and the cumulation of knowledge. 

But when the various connotations of the idea of 
“ growth are made more explicit a fateful divergence 
between the Christian and the modern interpretation of 
human destiny becomes apparent. As we have previously 
noted, the whole of modem secular culture (and with it that 
part of the Christian culture which is dependent upon it) 
assumes that growth means progress. It gives the idea of 
growth a moral connotation. It believes that history moves 
from chaos to cosmos by forces immanent within it. We 
have sought to prove that history does not support this 
conclusion. The peril of a more positive disorder is implicit 
in the higher and more complex order which l^uman freedom 
constructs on the foundation of nature’s harmonies and 
securities. The spiritual hatred and the lethal effective- 
ness of “ civilized ” conflicts, compared with tribal warfare 
or battles in the animal world, are one of many examples of 
the new evil which arises on a new level of maturity. 

Two other examples of this aspect of history may be cited. 
The sanity of a mature individual incorporates psychic 
compleadties and tensions into a tolerable unity, richer and 
finer than the simple unity of childhood. But it is also 
subject to aberrCftions from which children are immune. 
Children may be abnormal but are usually not subject \o 
insanity. The political cohesion of a great national or 
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impefial community has a breadth and extent beyond that 
of a primitive tribe. Furthermore it embodies social com- 
plexities of which tribal unity is innocent. The achievement 
of unity within this complexity represents growth toward 
“ maturity But every such realm of political order is 
filled with tensions which may become overt conflicts if not 
carefully managed The communities of history are 
political artifacts. They lack the security of nature and are 
exposed to the perils of human errors, and the aberrations 
of human freedom. No conceivable historical growth can 
therefore make a possible world government of the future as 
stable and secure as the order of a national community ; 
just as no national community is as immune &om disorder as 
the family or the tribe. 

The New Testament s 3 ntnbol for this aspect of historical 
reality, this new peril of evil on every new level of the good, 
is the figure of the Antichrist. The Antichrist belongs to 
the esckata, to the last things which herald the end of 
history. The most explicit denial of the norm of history 
must be expected in the most ultimate development of 
history. 1 Closely related to this idea of the final evil at the 
end of history, is the general anticipation of evils in the course 
of history, which believers will understand but by which the 
world will be taken unawares. 

^ The specific tenn of Antichrist is found only in the Johannine epistles. 
1 John n, 18 ; iv, 3 ; zi John vn. In these references the figure is not 
particularly identified with the end. But the Johani^ epistles provide 
an explicit term for a general New Testament idea, which is variously 
expressed. Jesus’ vision of the end includes the appearance of those who 
" shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ ” (Ht. xxiv, 5} ; and of 
“ false Christs and false prophets ” who will “ shew great signs and wonders, 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they diall deceive the very elect,” 
(Mt. XXIV, 24 and Mk. xm, 22.) Not only the most ei^licit form of pride, 
but also final conflicts and wars belong to the end of history {Mt. xxiv, 6). 

In the apocalyptic sections of the epistles Christians are assumed to 
have insights into history which will zn^e it possible for them to under- 
stand “ sudden destruction ” when other men say “ peace and safety 
(I These, v, 2) ; and ” perilous times ” are predicted when ” men idudl be 
lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud,” etc. (u Turn in, 2). 
Of. also Bevelatum xvi, 16-18 ; xxx* 18« 
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The New Testament s 3 mihoI of the Antichrist was appro- 
priate by Catholicism primarily for the purpose of desig- 
nating potent foes of the church. This polemic use of the 
symbol obscured the fact that the ultimate evil might be 
not the denial, but the corruption, of the ultimate truth. 
This is the point which the Protestant Reformation made in 
levelling the charge of Antichrist against the church itself. 
But neither Catholicism nor the Reformation used the 
symbol of the Antichrist pfEectively as a principle of general 
hktorioal interpretation. Modem Protestantism has not 
understood the significance of the symbol for obvious, 
reasons. It has, therefore, been used and misused primarily 
by literalists who have sought to prove that some current 
and contemporary Napoleon, Hitler, or Caesar conformed to 
the prophecies of Antichrist or had a name, the letters of 
which could be tortured to yield the number 666. ^ 

The inclination of contemporary millenarian literalism to 
identify some current embodiment of evil with Antichrist 
corresponds to a recurrent tendency in all apocalypses. It 
is probably as natural for an age to think of the evil against 
which it contends as the final form of evil as to make the 
mistake of regarding the good which it embodies as the final 
good.^ The belief of an age that it has reached the end of 

^ Cf. Bev. xin, 18 *' Let him that hath understanding count the number 
of the beast : for it is the number of a man ; and his number is six himdred 
threescore and six.” The ” Beast ” of the book of Revelation is quite 
rightly related in Christian eschatology to the conception of the Antichrist 
for it is also a symbol of the final form of evil, demanding blasphemous 
worship of itself. €f. Rev. xm, 4. 

* Thus the book of Daniel places the Qrnoo>Macedonian Empire in the 
position of the ultimate evil, believing that, ” when the wickedness of i^e 
empire has gone so far as to deify itself and deny all reverence to anything 
higher, it demands and brings the divine intervention. Its hour has 
struck and with it the hour of the world’s salvation.” Adam Welch, 
Viaions Cjf the End, p. 124. 

In laW Jewish and Christian apocalypses it is the Roman, rather than 
the GneoO'Macedonian Empire which has this unenviable position. In thS) 
” Eagle Vision ” of the Ezra Apocalypse the sins of Rome are regarded 
as embodying and accentuating all previous evils and thus pointing to 
the end of history (iv Ezra xiz, 15). 

The idea of Marxist apocalypse that capitaliam is the final evil, the 
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history is pathetic, even though understandable. If we 
must have such illusions the apocalyptic versions of it have 
the merit, at least, of picturing history as moving towards a 
climax, and of regarding the consummatioi;i not as the mere 
display of the triumph of the good over evil but as a desperate 
conflict between the two. 

But an adequate Christian philosophy of history requires 
better use of the symbol of the Antichrist than as a polemic 
weapon against contemporary foes or as the bearer of 
inadvertent insights, scattered among literalistic illusions. 
In the New Testament the symbol is integral to a total and 
consistent view of history, according to which the future is 
never presented as a realm of greater security than the 
present or as the guarantor of a higher virtue. The Anti- 
christ stands at the end of history to indicate that history 
cumulates, rather than solves, the essential problems of 
human existence. 

This does not mean that evil has its own independent 
history, culminating in the flnal idolatries and blasphemies 
of the Antichrist, Both the civiim Dei and the civiias 
terrena grow in history, as Augustine observed. But they 
do not have their separate histories. The evil which appears 
at the end of history is either a corruption of the final good 
or it is an explicit denial and defiance of that good which 
would be impossible without the juxtaposition of the good. 
This is to say that evil is negative and parasitic in origin, 
even though its effect is positive and its power something 
more than inertial resistance. Modem tyrannies are not the 
end product of a long history of tyranny in which ancient 
evils have been consciously refined to their present consis- 
tenoy of evil. They are rather characteristic corruptions of 
a mature civilization in which technical instruments have 
become more effective tools of t3n*annioal purpose. Modem 
idolatrous religions, which conform so perfectly to the vision 

defeat of which will mean the destruotion of evil in history, is a seen- 
larised version of this same illodon. 
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of the ** Beast who dtomands religious worship for hliiieelf, 
Md of the Christs ” who deceive the very elect 
are laot the final firuit of an independent history of idolatry. 
They are explicit forms of self-worship which gain their 
power by consciously defying higher religious and moral 
standards. Modem international anarchy is not the fruit 
of a bng history of anarchy. It is, rather, the corruption 
and disintegration of a system of order. It is so terrible 
because it presupposes potential or actual mutualities on a 
larger scale than those achieved in previous civilizations.^ 

The final evil is thus dependent upon the final good. 
Either it consciously and explicitly defies the Christ, in 
which case it requires Christ as a foil ; or it is a lesser good, 
claiming to be the ultimate one, in which case it requires 
Christ as a cloak. The one form is the Antichrist of the 
sinners and the other the Antichrist of the righteous. But 
in either case the force of the Antichrist, though parasitic 
and negative in origin, is so positive in efiect and so stub- 
born in purpose that no force, immanent in history, is 
capable of encompassiag its defeat. The Antichrist who 
appears at the end of history can be defeated only by the 
Christ who ends history. 

All the known facts of history verify the interpretation of 
human destiny implied in New Testament eschatology. 
Yet most of the philosophies of history, both ancient and 
modem, have sought to obscure either one or the other 
aspect of history which Biblical eschatology illumines. 
Ancient philosophies of history either denied the meaning- 
folness of history entirely or they saw only the limited 
meaningfiilness of its allegedly recurring cycles. Modem 
philosophies have emphasized the unity of history and its 
cumulative tendencies ; but they sought to obscure and 
deny the perils and evils in the cumulations of history, so that 
they might regard history itself as the God of redemption. 

^ P»til Althaas empliaskes tbs negative ohaiaoter of the Antichrist in 
fiction to Christ in h^ Z>ie Ding€, p. 273. 
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If we inquire more closely why these mistakes were made, 
our consideration of the end of human destiny brings us 
back to the problems of the beginning. For the most 
plausible explanation of the mistakes is that they were 
prompted by the desire to find a way of completing hummi 
destiny which would keep man’s end under his control and 
in his power. The ancient world sought to do this by 
emancipating the spirit of man &om the fiux of finiteness or 
by subordinating his freedom to the flux. The modem 
world has sought redemption by regarding the process of 
history itself as a guarantor o^the frdfilment of human life. 

In every case the vain imagination ” of human pride 
entered into these calculations and determined the result. 

Honest ” mistakes may account for some confusion. 
The freedom of man transcends the flux of nature in such a 
way that the hope of completely severing the spirit from the 
integuments of nature is an understandable illusion. The 
processes of growth in history are, furthermore, so obvious 
that the modem error of confusing growth with progress 
may be regarded as an equally inevitable mistake. Yet 
both these mistakes also rested upon a wilful disr^ard of 
some of the obvious evidences. It is obvious that man does 
not have the power to extricate himself firom flux and 
finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the ancient and the 
modem world believed. It is equally obvious that history 
does not solve the basic problems of human existence but 
reveals them on progressively new levels. The belief that 
man could solve his problem either by an escape from history 
or by the historical process itself is a mistake which is partly 
prompted by the most universal of all “ideabgical” 
taints : the pride, not of particular men and cultures, but of 
man, as man. 

For this reason it is possible to make a truer analysis of 
human destiny upon the basis of a religious faith which has 
disavowed human pride in principle, though it must not be 
assumed that any particular Christian analysiB will not 
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exhibit k fact what it has disavowed in principle. But if 
the Christian faith really finds its ultimate security beyond 
all the securities and insecurities of history ; if it is re^y 
“ persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of Cod, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord it may dissuade men from the idolatrous 
pursuit of false securities and redemptions in lifs and his- 
tory. By its confidence in an eternal ground of existence 
which is, nevertheless, involved in man*s historical striving 
to the very point of suffering with and for him, this faith 
can prompt men to accept their historical responsibilities 
gladly. From the standpoint of such a faith history is not 
meaningless because it cannot complete itself; though it 
cannot be denied that it is tragic because men always seek 
prematurely to complete it. 

Thus wisdom about our destiny is dependent upon a 
humble recognition of the limits of our knowledge and our 
power. Our most reliable understanding is the fruit of 
“ grace “ in which faith completes our ignorance without 
pretending to possess its certainties as knowledge ; and in 
which contrition mitigates our pride without destroying 
our hope. 

^ Romans vra, 38-39. 
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tion of, 201, 202 ; Sectarian 
conception of, 91, 129, 138, 159, 
175-182, 184, 242, 290 
Pessimism, 170, 287, 295 
Pharisees, 40, 41, 45 
Pietism, 159, 167, 176-182, 183 
Platonism, 11-13, 95 
Pluralism, 312-313 
Power, 20-22, 60, 62-63, 114, 137, 
139, 183, 193, 215, 267-278 
Predestination, 120 
Presbyterian, 235 

Pride, 30, 42, 44-45, 108, 114, 126, 
130, 141, 148, 162, 208, 237, 239, 
297, 314, 331 

Progress, 7, 51, 160, 170-172, 174, 
213, 249 

Prophetism, 18-20, 23-31, 32-35, 
36-37, 39-54, 57, 68, 153, 187, 
219, 274, 280-281, 284 v 

Protestant, 66, 76, 163-164, 17l^* 
187, 218, 240, 254, 287-289, 
819, 328 

Puritanism, 205, 208, 235 
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HaiisoiDt 48f 54 
Beason, 6~7, 13-16, 60, 162, 166- 
166, 170-171, 179. 268-270 
Rodemption, 6, 48, 121, 217, 221, 
225, 821 ^ 

Beformation, 106, 120-121, 123, 
142, 163-162, 163-166, 177, 181- 
182, 186, 190, 191-220, 227, 228, 
284-239, 266, 280, 287-289, 293, 
819, 328 

Bettenamtion, 112, 129 
BeUgion ; natural, 26, 79, 124 ; 
revealed, 26, 79 

Beoaissanee, 164-162, 163-190, 198, 
212-220, 224, 240-262, 286- 
287 

Bepentanoe, 104, 126, 196-197 
Beeurrection, 37, 49, 72, 118, 304- 
309, 322, 323 

Revelation, 6, 16, 26-26, 36, 46, 49, 
64-66, 63, 69-70, 71, 74, 101, 
102, 103, 132, 226, 298 
Righteous, 10, 44-46, 48, 131 

Sacrament, 138, 233, 234 
Saorament^m, 176, 216 
Salvation, 6, 134, 136 
Sanctification, 106, 109, 139-140, 
168, 161, 196-196, 204, 206-207, 
224, 233, 234, 237, 266 
Sarx, 128 

Scepticism, 247-248 
Sectatian, 90-91, 97, 169, 176-187, 
210, 229, 236, 241-246, 260, 290, 
823 


I Secularism, 90-9lf 168-164, 242 
243, 293, 326 

Self, reconstruction of in grace, 102> 
107, 109, 111-123, 126-127 
Self-consciousness, 13, 26, 67-68 
83, 178 

Sermon on Mount, 41, 88, 194, 201 
Shepherd King, 18, 19, 20, 22-23 
28 

Sin, 3, 30, 33, 68, 61, 83, 102-103 
104-106, 108-109, 118, 121, 129 
134, 138, 139, 140, 143, 146, 147 
148, 149, 178, 186, 196, 206, 207 
222-223, 226, 227, 310, 316 
Son of Man, 28, 46, 49, 67-68, 298 
Soul, 268, 308, 322 
Spirit, 3, 8, 11, 78, 100, 114-116, 
171, 178, 274 

Stoicism, 14, 262, 266, 282, 284- 
286 

Suffering servant, 46-60, 67-68 
Synergism, 122 
Synoptic, 38, 311 

Tdot, 297, 303, 324-326 
Time. 61, 133, 299-301, 310-311 
Tolerance, 22^252 
Trent, Council of^ 149 
Truth, 66, 102, 221-262 

Unconditioned, 73, 226 
Utopian, 169 

VitaUty, 96, 268-269, 271 

Wisdom, 11. 66-66, 69-66, 108, 
238-239 




